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D  lOT  and  ruin  raged  in  the  city.  The  rabid  mob  in  frency 
hailed  the  coming  of  the  Red  Flag  and  freedom.  Sabina, 
princess  of  the  blood,  under  shelter  of  the  Red  Shawl  of  the 
peasantry,  fled  her  kingdom  ....  zohile  Hallam,  the 
Yank,  held  off  her  attackers. 


The  spread  of  the  Red  Terror  in  Europe  has  g;iven  the  setting  for  a  tale  of 
love  and  mystery  that  promises  to  be  the  story  of  the  year — THE  RED 
SHAWL 


Mystery,  intrigue,  unfailing  action  and  a 
strong  love  strain  throughout  will  hold 
reader  interest  to  the  limit  and  make  this 
story  a  wonderful  circulation  builder  if 
properly  pushed.  To  run  in  fifteen  install¬ 
ments.  Mats  furnished  in  time  for  publica¬ 
tion  simultaneous  with  THE  TRIBUNE. 
The  first  installment  starts  April  27th. 


Grodnia,  a  little  Slavonic  kingdom,  caught 
in  the  throes  of  Bolshevism,  forces  the  prin¬ 
cess  Sabina  out  into  an  unknown  world. 
Three  lovers — royalist,  radical,  and  Hal¬ 
lam,  American  war  correspondent,  are  fac¬ 
tors  in  her  future.  And  Grodnia  and  its 
princess  work  out  their  salvation  in  the 
new.order. 


For  Territorial  Rights,  Write,  Phone  or  Wire 
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OHIO  FIRST 


First  draw  the  deadly  parallel.  Ohio  is  a  BIG 
state.  Ohio  is  the  home  of  a  lot  of  people. 
They  are  of  a  pretty  high  average,  too. 

Twenty-nine  daily  newspapers  in  Ohio  (as  listed 
below)  have  a  combined  circulation  of  1,306,682 
copies,  while  the  twenty-one  standard  magazines 
listed  here  have  a  combined  OHIO  circulation 
of  298,094. 

To  reach  Ohio  with  these  magazines  the  National 
circulation  must  be  paid  for,  and  it  will  cost  $38.55 
per  line;  to  reach  them  through  this  list  of  news¬ 
papers,  with  nearly  five  times  the  circulation,  it 
will  cost  12.07  per  line,  and  you  have  over  four 
times  the  circulation. 

Ohio  offers  every  advantage  possible  for  a 
national  advertiser  to  request — and  is  a  State 
worthy  of  the  utmost  efforts. 

Daily  newspapers  are  popular  in  Ohio.  They  tell 
the  home  news  and  they  sell  the  goods  locally. 
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DAVID  LAWRENCE 

to  find  out 

WHAT  AMERICA  THINKS 

.David  Lawrence,  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  is  off  on  a 
10,000-mile  swing-around-the-circle  to  study  American  opinion  at  close  range.  He  will 
write  a  series  of  important  articles  on  what  he  hears. 

What  is  the  sentiment  in  the  Middle  West,  the  Northwest,  the  Far  West,  the  South  on 


The  League  of  Nations? 

Holshevism  ? 

Industrial  Unrest? 

Government  or  Private  Ownershij) 
of  Railway  and  Telegraph  Lines? 

and  other  subjects  certain  to  be  discussed  in  tlie  extra  session  of  Congress  'i 

To  find  the  answer  is  the  task  set  David  Lawrence.  He  is  (fualified  by  ability,  training 
and  experience.  As  a  student  of  political  and  international  (|uestions  at  Washington  and 
recently  returned  from  the  Peace  Conference,  he  has  a  background  of  knowledge  rein¬ 
forced  by  diagnostic  skill. 

It  was  after  a  transcontinental  tour  in  1916  that  he  predicted  the  re-election  of  President 


San  Erancisco 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

El  Paso 
San  Antonio 
New  Orleans 
Memphis 
Hirniingham 
Atlanta 

("oliimbia,  S.  C. 

Washington 

Dispatches  will  be  filed  at  night  press  rates  from  various  points. 

They  can  be  mailed  from  New  Y"ork,  Washington,  St.  Louis  or  Chicago. 

World  destiny  is  bound  up  in  the  thoughts  which  Americans  are  thinking.  Besitles,  we 
must  center  attention  again  on  our  domestic  problems.  Coming  events  in  national  legis¬ 
lation  and  in  national  politics  will  be  foreshadowed.  David  Lawrence — whose  articles  are 
now  published  in  28  newspapers — will  give  the  key  to  the  complex  situation. 

MANAGING  EDITORS: 

Is  your  territory  open  territory  for  the  Lawrence  articles?  It  so,  telegraph  for  terms! 

Syndicate  Department 


Wilson  and  the  manner  of  its  accomplishment. 

The  Lawrence  itinerary  will  probably  include  stops  at 


Pitt^ihurgh 

Cleveland  or  Toledo 

Detroit 

Indianapolis 

Chieago 

Minneapolis 

Sioux  City 

Omaha 

Kansas  City 


Denver 

Colorado  Springs 
Pocatello,  Idaho 
Salt  Lake  City 
Butte 
Spokane 
Seattle 
Portland 
Sacramento 
Los  Angeles 
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Philadelphia 

is  the  Third  Largest  Market 
in  the  United  States  for 

Paints  and  ''Clean-Up’’  Materials 

Nearly  i()(),()()()  homes  and  about  16, ()()()  maniifacturing 
establishments  in  Pbila(lel|)bia  are  due  for  ‘‘spring  house- 
eleaning.” 

“(dean-l  p  Week”  is  always  a  great  event  here. 

Most  of  l^biladelpbia’s  homes  are  owned  by  their  occupants, 
and  prid(*  of  ownership  is  a  great  spur  in  keeping  them  spic 
and  span. 

I^ainting,  serulihing  and  scouring,  and  the  overhauling  of 
IMiiladelphia’s  homes  and  factories  use  up  tons  upon  tons  of 
materials. 

What  pro|)ortion  of  this  eoneentrated  demand  will  go  into 
the  stores  of  Philadelphia  and  ask  for  your  brand? 

Dominate  Philadelphia 

Cremate  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  concentrating 
in  the  newspaper  “nearly  everybody  reads’’-^ 

The  Bulletin 


Net  paid  average  /I  C  A  Copies 

for  February  ^ 


"I'lic  Bulletin  is  the  only  Philadelphia  newspaper  whieh  prints  its  circulation  figures  regularly  every  day. 

\o  prize,  premiuni,  coupon,  or  other  artificial  circulation  stimulation  methods  have  ever  been  used  by 
The  Bulletin. 
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Issued  every  Thursday — forms  closing  at  two  P.  M.  on  the  Wednesday  preceding  the  date  of 
publication — by  The  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Suite  1117,  New  York  World  Building,  63 
Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Private  Branch  Telephone  Exchange,  Beekman  4330. 
James  Wright  Brown,  President;  Fenton  Dowling,  Secretary. 
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TELLS  OF  EARLY  SPRINGFIELD  REPUBUCAN  DAYS 
WHEN  THE  ELDER  BOWLES  WAS  ITS  HEAD 


Solomon  B.  Griffin,  for  Nearly  Forty-Seven  Years  a  Factor  in  Making  It  a  Great 
Newspaper,  Retiring  From  Its  Managing  Editorship,  Recalls  Characteristics 
of  His  Chief — Compares  Newspaper  Work  of  Today  With  That  of 
Long  Ago,  and  Hints  at  Betterment  in  Reporting  News 


44  TF  you  will  come  right  in  here,  we 
^  can  talk  in  comfort  and  have 
everything  we  need  right  at 
our  hands.” 

This  was  the  greeting  of  Solomon  B. 

Griffin  to  the  representative  of  Editor  & 

Publisher  who  had  run  down  from  New 
York  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  a  chat, 
in  his  own  home,  with  the  man  who  had 
served  nearly  half  a  century  on  the 
famed  Springfield  Republican,  and  whose 
hand  and  brain  had  been  largely  instru¬ 
mental  in  making  it  the  great  newspaper 
it  is  today. 

The  greeting  was  characteristic  of  the 
man.  It  was  craftsman  speaking  to 
craftsman;  just  that.  The  tone  held 
none  of  the  stiffness  and  formality  that 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  man 
who  years  ago  had  achieved  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  managing  editor,  who  had 
covered  great  and  important  assignments 
in  their  day,  whose  spoken  advice  had 
aided  many  prominent  men  in  their 
achievement  of  political  honors  and  in 
their  subseiiuent  conduct  of  affairs  of 
the  Massachusetts  Commonwealth  and 
of  the  nation,  and  whose  written  word 
had  for  years  been  as  gospel  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  voters  who,  untraninieled  by 
stringent  party  ties,  thought  and  voted 
and  acted  independently  of  leaders’ 
whips  or  organization  threats  and 
promises. 

It  did  hold,  though,  the  note  of  fel¬ 
lowship  in  a  conimon  calling  that  has 
been  familiar  to  hundreds  of  men  who 
passed  through  the  cub  reporter  stage 
on  the  Republican  to  higher  places  in 
both  newspaper  life  and  fields  of  other 
endeavor  in  the  outside  world.  It  was 
the  note  that  made  every  man  on  the 
Republican,  whatever  his  position,  feel  The  old-fashioned  desk,  the  footstool  torship  of  the  Republican  and  withdrawn 
that  he  had  a  friend  in  Solomon  Griffin,  close  by  the  easy  chair,  and  the  small  from  the  directorate,  but  that  doesn't 

gentle  but  direct  in  chidings,  strict  in  work-table  at  hand  were  piled  high  with  mean  I  have  stopped  working.  I  have 

adherence  to  the  ethics  of  his  profes-  masses  of  letters  from  friends  all  over  the  plans  for  several  books  in  mind,  and 

sion,  quick  to  recognize  and  voice  ap-  the  country  noting  Mr.  Griffin’s  retire-  1  shall  write  them  as  the  spirit  moves 

preciation  of  worthy  effort  and  superior  ment  from  newspaper  work,  leaving  but  me,  making  the  writing  not  a  task,  but 
accomplishment;  the  note  that  had  been  bare  interstices  for  the  placement  of  the  something  to  be  done  when  and  as  I 
so  constant  in  the  Republican  office  that  ash  receivers  which  took  up  their  task  will.  I  have  several  requests  from  pub- 

even  the  mechanical  force  gathered  as  soon  as  both  men  were  settled  in  their  lishers  for  writings,  but  I  don’t  know 

themselves  together  spontaneously  to  ex-  seats.  yet  whether  or  not  I  shall  fulfil  them, 

press  their  regret  when  Mr.  Griffin  re-  cijanged  Work  ^  shan’t  if  I  feel  they  would  be  a  bur- 

tired  from  active  work  on  the  paper  the  den  to  me.  It  will  be  somewhat  of  a 

15th  day  of  last  month.  “It’s  a  mistake  to  say  that  I  have  re-  relief  to  me  to  have  someining  that  I  can 

So  it  was  into  Mr.  Griffin’s  “den,”  not  tired,”  said  Mr.  Griffin  in  response  to  a  do  or  let  alone,  as  I  wish,  after  all  these 

into  the  drawing-room,  that  the  visitor  remark.  “I  have  only  changed  the  char-  years  of  daily  attention  to  a  newspaper’s 
was  taken— not  conducted,  if  you  please  acter  and  periodicity  of  my  work.  Too  affairs.” 

— cosy  and  workshop-hke,  while  the  many  men  drop  their  accustomed  labor  Forty-seven  years  come  next  July  Mr. 
snow  of  the  severest  storm  of  the  winter  and  take  up  nothing  else  that  is  definite.  Griffin  came  to  Springfield  from  Will- 
swirled  without  in  the  whistling  wind.  True,  I  have  resigned  the  managing  edi-  iamstown.  Mass.,  where  he  was  born 


SOLOMON  BULKLEY  GRIFFIN 
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CLOSE  COMPAiMOJNS  IN  THE  LONG  AGO 


Solomon  B.  Cirifun  Charles  R.  Miller 


When  Samuel  Howies,  the  elder,  swung  the  Springlield  Kepuhlican 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Independents  in  1872,  two  of  the  young  college  men 
that  remained  on  the  short  staff  left  to  him  were  Solomon  H.  Griffin,  who 
has  just  retired  from  the  managing  editorshij)  of  the  paper,  and  Charles 
K.  Miller,  now  editor-in-chief  of  the  N'ew  York  Times.  They  went  on  the 
j)aper  together  and  were  close  companions  for  three  years  while  working 
on  the  Kepuhlican,  (Kcupying  the  same  room  and,  as  Mr.  (jriffin  says 
“sleeping  in  the  same  hed.”  By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  (jriffin  Mkitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  is  able  to  present  pictures  of  the  two  men  as  they  appeared  at  that 
time. 


wanted  Gen.  Grant  less,  and  when  Mr. 
Greeley  was  nominated  and  Mr.  Bowles 
returned  to  Springfield  he  declared  that 
the  Republican  should  be  independent  of 
party. 

“The  Republican  was  published  then 
by  the  firm  of  Samuel  Bowles  &  Co., 
which  did  a  large  printing  and  binding 
business  besides.  The  firm  was  broken 
up  and  Mr.  Bowles  took  the  Republican 
in  the  division  of  assets,  'fhe  rest  oj 
the  partners  took  hold  of  the  Evening 
News.  They  soon  induced  the  publisher, 
the  managing  editor  and  the  local  editor 
to  leave  the  Republican  and  go  to  their 
paper,  and  this  left  Mr.  Bowles  with 
nothing  but  a  handful  of  college  men 
serving  their  first  year  in  newspaper 
work.  I  was  one  of  them  and  Charles 
R.  Miller,  now  editor-in-chief  of  the 
N'ew  York  Times,  was  another. 

.\  Great  Editor 

“Thus  it  became  my  good  fortune  to 
be  trained  under  a  very  good  newspaper 
man.  When  I  say  that  Mr.  Bowles  was 
the  greatest  editor  and  journalist  of  his 
time  I  am  not  merely  registering  my  own 
early  and  loyally-held  conviction.  I  have 
the  endorsement  of  many  editors  of  his 
Iieriod  to  the  correctness  of  my  opinion. 

“It  might  be  expected  that  so  virile 
and  intense  a  sjiirit  would  impress  a  boy 
just  out  of  college  to  the  impairment  of 
any  sound  and  impartial  judgment. 
Keeping  this  possibility  in  mind  during 
the  years  immediately  following  Mr. 
Bowles’  death,  in  1877,  whenever  the 
opportunity  came  I  asked  the  foremost 
editors  of  the  eountry  to  give  me  their 
estimate  of  this  great  New  Englander 
One  by  one,  until  the  poll  had  included 
such  men  as  Henry  Watterson,  Murat 
Halstead,  Col.  McClure.  Horace  W  hite, 
Gen.  Hawley,  Joseph  Medill,  Joseph  Pu¬ 
litzer  and  many  others,  they  assured  me 
that  no  editor  had  surpassed  my  chief 
in  the  newspaper  instinct,  in  keenness 
and  in  all-round  efiuipment  and  power. 

“Mr.  Bowles  put  all  his  trength  into 
his  work.  He  believed  the  position  of 
editor  was  the  most  honorable  and  influ¬ 
ential  a  man  could  hold  in  this  free  coun- 
tr\  ;  and  the  years  have  deejiened  my 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  view.  Since 
the  coming  of  independent  journalism  no 
editor  has  added  to  his  power  or  the 
value  of  his  public  service  by  holding 
office. 

Marred  His  Record 

“Horace  Greeley  was  used  to  defeat 
the  purposes  of  those  who  sought  public 
condemnation  of  the  sordid  political  in¬ 
fluences  that  lowered  the  presidential 
record  of  Gen.  Grant.  The  result  of  the 
Greeley  nomination  was  to  mar  the  rec¬ 
ord  and  dissipate  the  power  of  a  great 
editor  who  had  been  conspicuously  useful 
in  the  field  where  he  could  render  his 
best  service.  The  service  of  Col.  Wat¬ 
terson  and  Joseph  Pulitzer  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  House  of  Representatives  consti¬ 
tuted  the  least  regarded  chapters  of  their 
lives;  and  so  of  others. 

“If  the  law  is  a  jealous  mistress,  far 
more  does  journalism  call  for  an  undi¬ 
vided  allegiance.  Let  me  say  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  that  Mr.  Pulitzer  got  from  the 
Great  Samuel  Bowles  his  highest  inspira¬ 
tion  and  his  clearest  vision  of  the  ability 
and  the  duty  of  the  press  to  conserve  the 
public  interest.  This  I  had  from  Mr. 
Pulitzer’s  own  lips,  with  full  details  of 
the  time,  the  place  and  the  effect  of  his 
talks  with  the  Massachusetts  man. 

“W''ell,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  Mr. 
Bowles,  even  with  the  handicap  of  a  staff 
of  untrained  men,  built  up  a  great  news¬ 
paper.  Before  he  died  he  outlined  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  continuing  it 
He  made  me  local  editor  and  then  man¬ 
aging  editor,  the  latter  in  1878,  and  I 
remained  in  that  po.sition  until  my  resig¬ 


nation.  I.e  left  with  his  sun,  Samuel 
Bowles,  and  me  the  responsibility  of 
caring  for  the  Republican,  and  we  both 
carried  out  his  spirit  in  its  conduct.” 

Reported  Many  Conventions 

Mr.  Grirtin  took  up  the  work  of  re¬ 
porting  state  and  national  conventions 
soon  after  he  went  on  the  Republican. 
Erom  that  time  to  this  he  has  attended 
every  one  of  them  except  the  national 
convention  at  which  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  renominated. 

“The  Republican  had  made  a  very 
good  mark  in  political  matters,”  Mr. 
Griffin  said,  “and  I  tried  to  keep  it  up. 
The  conventions  were  always  interest¬ 
ing,  and  I  suppose  1  could  talk  a  lot 
about  them ;  but  there  is  really  little  to 
say  that  has  not  been  well  said  already. 
The  Republican  convention  of  1884  was 
interesting  in  that  it  marked,  practically, 
the  birth  of  mugwumpism,  or  a  general 
independence  in  politics. 

“It  was  this  independent  vote  that 
brought  about  the  great  purification  iu 
politics.  Muckraking,  as  it  is  called,  was 
unknown  in  the  old  days,  but  if  there 
had  been  muckrakers  in  the  '70’s,  what 
a  wonderful  field  there  would  have  been 
for  the  writers !  Things  were  done  then 
openly  that  would  not  be  thought  of 
now,  even  surreptitiously. 

“Cieorge  William  Curtis,  (3arl  Schurz 
and  James  Russell  Lowell  were  con¬ 
spicuous  as  clean,  honest  men  who  had 
the  forward  outlook  and  did  much  to 
purify  politics.  Samuel  J.  Tilden  and 
Grover  Cleveland,  however,  were  the 
men  who  really  marked  the  forward 
'novement,  and  under  their  guidance  grew 
up  in  strength  the  independent  vote  that 
is  the  greatest  factor  today  in  preventing 
a  reurn  to  the  old  and  corrupt  methods.” 

Has  Improved  Greatly 

Mr.  Griffin  agreed  that  there  had  also 
lieen  great  improvement  in  newspaper 
morale,  especially’  in  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century.  Practices  that  were  common 
enough  many  years  ago  have  been  re¬ 
placed  by  high  morale,  both  in  staff  per¬ 


sonnel  and  in  newspaper  business  ethics ; 
and  their  disappearance  has  made  the 
press  more  iiowerfu!  than  ever  arul  news¬ 
paper  work  more  attractive. 

“b'rom  my  own  point  of  view,”  he  said, 
“no  other  line  of  public  service  offers  a 
field  of  work  comparable  in  opportunity 
and  results  w'ith  that  available  to  high 
minded  and  devoted  newspaper  workers. 
It  is  a  life  of  hardship;  for  the  financial 
returns  that  go  to  the  majority  of  those 
in  journalism  are  meagre  when  com- 
Iiared,  for  example,  with  the  money  re¬ 
ceived  by  successful  writers  of  adver¬ 
tisements.  It  is  rather  pitiable  to  see 
how  many  men,  trained  in  schools  of 
journalism  take  to  this  side  track. 

Invites  Real  Men 

“But  straight  newspaper  Work  should 
invite  the  real  men  who  desire  to 
serve  their  day  and  generation.  They 
can  get  nearest  the  sources  of  events, 
where  the  opportunity  for  shaping  and 
guiding  them  is  greatest.  I  would  almost 
say  there  is  no  limit  to  the  good  that 
tactful  and  determined  men  and  women 
can  accomplish  in  journalism.  Certainly 
I  see  no  other  litic  offering  greater  op- 
portutiity  for  the  guiding  hand,  and  no¬ 
where  do  1  see  larger  possibilities  of 
service.  .■Ml  men  who  accomplish  things 
must  pay  the  price,  and  do  it  over  years 
of  struggle.  My  advice  to  those  who 
have  thought  of  life  iti  a  newspaper  office 
has  consistently  been  that  none  should 
utidertake  it  if  he  could  keep  out  of  it ; 
that  is,  the  aspirant  must  be  full  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  his  job,  and  he  must  be 
willitig  to  etidure  its  hardshijis  if,  after 
seeing  the  serious  drawbacks  of  journal¬ 
ism,  the  applicant  persisted,  he  or  she 
was  pretty  certain  to  be  of  the  sort  to 
stay  and  grow  iti  value  and  accomplish¬ 
ment.” 

Mr.  Griffiti  believes  there  is  nothing 
higher  than  the  work  of  reporting,  but 
he  also  believes  that  a  reporter  should 
confine  himself  to  presenting  the  facts 
of  his  story — clearly,  as  concisely  as  is 
consistent  with  a  maintenance  of  reader 
interest,  without  an  effort  at  what  is 


called  “line  writing”  or  “picture  work.” 

“Modern  reporting  has  its  serious 
lacks,”  he  said.  “By  diluting  news  mat¬ 
ters  with  story-telling  we  arc  losing  its 
virility  and  vitality.  V\'e  have  gone  to 
the  extreme  of  kindergarten  methods  in 
the  presenting  of  pen  pictures  and  col¬ 
ored  yartis,  and  are  forgetting  manliness 
and  sense,  the  vigor  of  straight  narration 
that  conveys  so  much  more  of  reality  and 
marks  the  great  masterpieces  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  painting. 

Where  Reporting  Lacks 

"I  remember  very  early  in  my  work  a 
criticism  .Mr.  Bowles  passed  on  a  pains¬ 
taking  piece  of  writing  1  had  done  at  his 
request.  ‘It  will  do,’  he  said,  ‘but  your 
portico  is  too  big  for  your  house.’ 

“That  o\  er-elaboralion,  the  supposedly 
picturesiiue  and  artistic  delay  in  getting 
to  one’s  story — how  irritating  it  is,  and 
how  essentially  feeble.  Too  much  of  to- 
rlay’s  reporting  sadly  underestimates  the 
intelligence,  not  only  of  the  average 
reader,  but  of  all  readers.  Long  expe¬ 
rience  has  taught  me  that  this  is  the 
worst  possible  mistake— the  unforgivable 
sin. 

“Max  1  illustrate  how  this  attitude  of 
looking  down  on  people  applies  as  well  to 
luiblic  speaking  in  politics?  In  a  letter 
just  at  hand,  a  man  who  was  six  years 
Mayor  of  his  city,  and  afterwards  held 
high  public  office  in  this  state,  writes : 
‘1  well  remember  my  first  call  on  you, 
when  my  name  had  been  suggested  as  a 
candidate  for  Mayor.  I  had  but  little 
experience  in  politics  then,  and  my  idea 
of  a  successful  political  speech  would 
have  been  one  that  went  down  to  the 
level  of  the  crowd.  You  gave  me  an  en¬ 
tirely  opposite  view,  and  staled  that  peo¬ 
ple  preferred  to  be  drawn  up,  rather 
than  to  have  the  speaker  he  drawn  down. 
A  new  thought  to  me,  one  that  I  have 
mulled  over  many  times.’  I  wish  it  were 
possible  in  like  manner  to  waken  writers 
on  the  press. 

Must  Lift  Them  Up 

‘'I  remember  another  instance  bearing 
on  my  contention.  The  late  John  E 
Russell,  of  Leicester,  this  state,  former 
member  of  Congress,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  .\mericans  of  his  time,  with  a 
personal  charm  that  had  carried  joy  into 
innumerable  clubs  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  was  once  drafted  as  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  for  Governor.  He  un¬ 
derstood  that  his  election  was  impossi¬ 
ble,  but  agreed  to  sacrifice  himself,  and 
made  a  most  effective  campaign  in  behalf 
of  his  party  and  the  Cleveland  adminis¬ 
tration.  He  began  in  Lawrence,  as  I  re¬ 
member,  and  addressed  a  great  rally 
upon  agriculture  as  the  basis  of  national 
prosperity.  His  audience  was  composed 
largely  of  operatives  from  the  mills,  and 
yet  he  presented  his  subject,  that  seemed 
litter  for  Harvard  College  than  for  such 
an  occasion,  in  such  fashion  as  to  keeii 
the  interest  and  arouse  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  audience.  The  late  John  B.  Smith, 
of  the  Boston  Herald,  afterward  secre¬ 
tary  to  Governor  Crane,  with  long  expe¬ 
rience  in  political  reporting,  told  me  he 
never  saw  anything  else  like  this  per¬ 
formance  of  Mr.  Russell.  When  I  next 
saw  the  latter  I  asked  him  how  he  dared 
to  take  such  a  risk.  ‘It  was  no  risk  at 
all,’  he  said.  ‘I  learned  my  lesson  early 
when  I  attempted  to  talk  down  to  my 
audience,  and  registered  a  dismal  failure. 
Since  then  I  have  always  given  my  best, 
and  it  is  welcomed.’ 

“Modern  reporting  needs  to  be  brought 
back  to  the  fundamentals,  that  have  been 
too  far  lost  sight  of.  If  young  men  un¬ 
dervalue  the  intelligence  of  the  public 
they  set  themselves  a  low  standard,  and 
much  of  real  charm  and  effectiveness  go 
out  of  their  work.  Their  utterances  do 

(Continued  on  Page  Jts) 
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BIRTH  AND  GROWTH  OF  LEAGUE  OE  NATIONS 
READS  LIKE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS  TALE 


Great  Plan  lor  l{ealizalioii  ot  Tennyson’s  Vision  of  a  Parliament  of  Man  Maile  a  World 
Wide  Issue  Tliroiigli  the  Inflnenee  of  Newspapers  Upon  Publie  Thought — Flerbert 
S.  Houston  Deseribes  Proee-ses  Used  in  Most  Notabb'  Uampaign  of  lls  Kind 
in  History — Had  ("o-operation  of  Experienced  Newspapermen 


forms  <  f  news  camonllaKC.  So,  when  under  any  pressure  to  “pm  anything  experienced  n,  u >papernian  in  Guy  Ma- 

.Mr.  Taft  asked  me  to  take  the  cliair-  over,”  Imt  instead,  a  clean,  elTectivc,  son,  who  was  long  on  the  Washington 

manship  of  the  Committee  on  Informa-  above  hoard  news|)aper  policy,  with  the  stall  of  the  Xew 
tion  of  the  League  to  Knforee  I’eace,  fate  of  everything  we  had  to  offer  to  ijte  .M< 
right  after  the  meeting  at  Independence  press,  to  be  determined  at  all  times. 

Hall,  at  which  the  League  was  formed,  I'.v  ils  value  as  news. 

1  set  about  forming  a  committee  made  I'o  carry  out  this  clearly  detined  pol- 
ui)  entirely  of  the  editors  of  newspapers  icy.  we  were  careful  to  get  soundly 
and  maga/ines.  The  response  to  the  trained  newspapermen,  and  we  were 

invitation  to  become  members  of  the  just  as  careful  to  avoid  getting  men  who 

committee  was  astonishing,  showing  that  had  had  the  ordinary  press  agent  ex- 
even  four  years  ago,  the  alert  news-  iieriencc.  The  first  secretary  of  our 
jiapermen  of  the  country  realized  that  committee  was  Charles  hrederick  t  ar- 
the  League  of  Nations  question  was  ter.  who  had  been  with  me  on  the  staff  the  I 
hound  to  he  a  great  qtiestion  when  the  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  2; 
war  was  ended.  and  who  had  been  on  the  staff  of  the 

W’e  presently  had  a  committee  of  Mrooklyn  Kagle.  New  York  1  imes 
some  .SO  of  the  most  imnortant  editorial  many  other  important  papers.  Mr.  C  ar- 


York  World.  Mr. 
ason  later  became  a  member  of  the 
Washington  Mar,  bttt  he  has  continued 
as  a  working  member  of  our  Committee 
on  Information. 

When  1  said  that  w'c  had  never 
framed  iq)  news,  I  referred  of  course, 
to  the  kind  of  material  with  which  every 
newspaperman  is  familiar ;  hut  our 
committee  has  at  all  times  been  an 
active,  militant  factor  in  the  affairs  of 
.eagne,  and  has  participated  in  de- 
I.S  years  before,  veloping  all  of  its  activities.  This  made 
it  possible  to  develop  in  an  entirely  legi- 
and  timate  fashion  many  news  events  of  the 
first  imitortance.  L'or  example,  the 
ter  took  up  the  work  with  enthusiasm  League  to  I'.nforce  I’eace  was  formed 
and  carried  it  forward  with  effective-  on  Hunker  Hill  Day,  19Ls,  in  Independ- 
ness.  When  he  gave  it  up,  to  take  ence  Hall.  I’hiladelphia.  That  patri- 
another  position,  we  secured  as  his  sue-  otic  day  and  that  patriotic  place  gave 
cessor,  .Mian  1*.  .Xmes,  who  had  long  an  admirable  stage  for  launching  a  great 
lieen  on  the  news  desk  of  the  .\ssociated  international  organi/ation,  and  the  news 
I’ress.  I  told  Mr.  .\mes  to  consider  of  the  formation  of  the  League  was  car- 
that  he  was  still  on  the  .\ssociatcd  Press  ried  in  practically  every  newspaper  in 
desk,  and  to  undertake  at  all  times  to  the  world. 

When  .\nierica  got  into  the  war,  we 
immediately  held  a  war  conference  in 
I  the  National  Capital,  and  the  executive 
committee  of  the  League  put  the  organi- 
zation  squarely  behind  the  war.  We 
before  the  two  great  ob- 

jectives:  First:  Make  the  world  safe 
by  the  defeat  of  Germany.  Second: 
Keep  the  world  safe  by  a  League  of  Na- 


IlKRnKRT  S.  llofsroN 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In¬ 
formation,  League  to  Enforce 
Peace. 

lui.1  been  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
miltce  on  /nformation  of  the  League 
to  Enforce  Peace,  to  tell  the  flan  that 
has  been  follonH'd,  the  results  that  hare 
been  secured,  and  something  about  the 
men  who  are  responsible  for  both  flan 
and  results. 

Hy  Hf.rukrt  S.  Hoi’ston 

IT  was  at  an  Editorial  Dinner  at  the 
Lotus  Club,  given  in  honor  of  ex- 
President  Taft,  that  I  was  asked  by 
the  editor  of  this  paper  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  news  promotion  that  has  been 
carried  cn  throughout  the  world  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is 
with  genuine  pleastire  that  I  am  re¬ 
sponding,  hetatise  1  should  like  to  tell 
the  newspaper  men  of  the  country  how 
com|)lctely  the  policy  that  has  guided  us 
from  the  beginning,  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  by  sound  newspa|H;r  principles 
and  practice.  In  brief,  this  whole  far- 
reaching  work  of  promotion  has  been 
hantlled  throu.ghout  distinctly  from  the 
news  point  of  view. 

.\s  an  old  newspaperman,  1  mtist  con¬ 
fess  that  I  have  always  had  the  tistial 
newspaperman's  feelin.g  toward  both 
advertising  ptihlicity,  which  tried  to  terest, 
break  into  jirint  as  legitimate  news,  and  thing, 
toward  conventional  press  agent  mate-  The 
rial  which  has  partaken  of  so  many  specia 


Dr.  T.m.kitt  Wii.i.i.xms 
Dean  of  the  Pulitzer  School  of 
Journalism,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Information. 


.\l.I..\N  P.  .\mes 

Secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Information. 


Fr.\nk  H.  Brooks 

Member  of  the  Staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Information. 


tions.  Through  the  press  and  through 
our  speakers  everywhere,  these  two 
great  objective';  were  kept  constantly  in 
the  public  mind. 

When  the  war  was  over,  the  League 
to  laiforcc  Peace  struck  out  boldly  for 
its  second  obcctive — that  of  the  forma- 
f Continued  on  Page  iS) 
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BRITAIN  TO  PROFIT  BY  LESSONS  OF  CIRCULATION  AND  AD  RATES  OF 
WAR-TIME  ADVERTISING  LEADING  WEEKLY  PERIODICALS 

Establishment  of  Government  Department  of  Publicity  Due  to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Presents  State  and  Market  Group 
Amazing  Results  Achieved  Through  Advertising  War  Surveys  of  Eight  Publications  of  Wide  Distribution, 

Activities — Plans  W  ell  Advanced  Affording  Basis  of  Comparison  W  ith  Newspapers. 


By  Herbert  C.  Ru)uut, 

London  Editor  of  Editor  and  Publisher, 

London,  March  15. 

Tremendous  inij)ortancc  is  attached  in  British  business  circles  to 
the  announcement  that  Lloyd  George,  Premier  of  Great  Britain,  pro¬ 
poses  to  establish  a  new  Government  Department  of  Publicity  to  co¬ 
ordinate  and  deal  with  official  advertising  and  propaganda  work.  This 
intention  sprang  out  of  the  phenomenal  success  which  attended  the  publicity 
work  of  the  various  Government  departments  during  the  war,  conjointly  with 
the  necessity  that  has  arisen  since  for  the  dis.semination  of  information  relat¬ 
ing  to  trade  disputes  that  have  lx*en  agitating  the  country. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  ever  shown  himself  a  lieliever  in  publicity,  and 
from  the  moment  he  took  office  as  Munitions  Minister  in  the  crisis  of  May, 
1915,  has  assiduously  encouraged  the  light  of  publicity  uix)n  all  that  made 
for  the  successful  peace.  It  was  without  doubt  his  enlisting  the  aid  of  the 
press  in  1915  and  1916  that  resulted  in  puldicity  regarding  the  serious  lack 
of  shells  and  guns,  awakening  the  Britisli  nation  to  a  sense  of  its  ix>sition 
and  secured  Ixrth  facilities  for  making  shells  and  guns  and  the  workjieople  in 
addition. 

Success  of  Northcliffe  and  Beaverbrook 

The  further  value  of  publicity- -that  traordinary  sum  of  8,()0(J,0<KJ,000  (eiRht 
is  to  say,  propaganda  as  contrasted  thousand  million^  dollars, 
with  advertising— was  seen  in  the  re-  We  nia.\  award  all  just  credit  to 
markable  work  of  the  two  departments  George  Sutton,  the  Director  of  the  War 
created  for  the  sjtread  of  war  knowledge  Savings  Publicity,  and  to  his  thousands 
and  astutely  placed  tinder  the  direction  niton  thousands  of  helpers,  but  when  all 
rtf  great  newspaper  men.  These  were  the  that  is  done  the  achievement  still  stands 
Department  of  Propaganda  in  Enemy  as  the  most  complete  vindication  of  the 
Countries,  with  Lord  Northcliffe  as  Di-  power  of  advertising  the  world  has  ever 
rector,  and  the  Ministry  of  Information  seen. 

tinder  Lord  Beaverbrook.  Small  wonder,  after  such  an  object-les- 

<  >f  the  activities  of  the  former  little  or  .son  that  the  Government  has  decided  for* 
nothing  was  known,  since  of  necessity  a  permanent  Department  of  Publicity 
it  worked  in  secret,  though  it  was  a  to  act  in  an  official  capaciit. 


noticeable  fact  that  Lord  Xorthcliffe  and 
his  work  were  the  subjects  of  many  de- 


Then,  too,  there  has  been  the  admir¬ 
able  publicity  work  of  the  British  .M  n- 


nttncialions  in  the  German  press,  anil  istry  of  Food  which  taught  iteople  to 
niimerotts  violent  threats,  and  if  we  ap-  economize  in  food  by  setting  before 
ply  the  old  aphorism  that  “a  stuck  pig  them  in  cold  hard  facts  the  seriousness 
si|ueals,"  the  success  of  the  Department  of  the  food  situation.  Atid  more  re- 
was  imineiise.  cenily  that  of  the  Fuel  Controller  who 

,\s  Lord  Beaverbrook's  work  at  the  w  ith  co-ordinated  press-publicity  and  ad- 
Mmi'.iry  of  Intormation  was  largely  vertising  made  a  whole  nation  save  coal, 
concerned  with  the  edttcaiion  of  the  'I'he  work  of  these  Departments,  en- 
people  at  home,  it  came  more  closely  trusted  to  capable  press  and  advertising 
nttder  notice,  and  there  can  Ik-  tio  iptes-  meti.  only  served  to  cotilirm  that  what 


tion  as  to  its  success,  for  the  volume  ol 
jiublicity.  its  diversity  and  ttniversalitv 
was  impressive  in  the  c.xtreme. 

It  is  clear  that  Lloyd  George,  having 
himselT  been  responsible  for  these  prop- 


was  ilone  in  one  direction  could  be 
Iiroved  elTectite  in  others. 

Has  Profited  by  Experience 
That  Great  Britain  has  not  been  slow 


ON  page  16  of  this  is.sue  is  presented  a  statistical  table  showing  the 
circulations  by  states  and  territorial  market  groups  of  eight  leading 
weekly  periodicals  of  national  distribution.  The  circulation  ratings 
are  based  on  A.  B.  C.  reports  for  the  issues  indicated. 

The  advertising  rates  per  page  and  per  agate  line  are  shown  for  each 
periodical,  ranging  from  the  $8  per  line,  $5,000  per  page  rate  of  the  “S.  E. 
P.”  to  the  85c.  p)er  line,  $300  per  page  rate  of  the  Outlook. 

Net  Paid  Circulation  of  4,467,395  at  $26.35  a  Line 


The  distribution  of  circulation  by 
states  and  major  market  groups,  as 
shown  in  this  table,  furnishes  to  space 
buyers  a  convenient  basis  for  compar¬ 
ison  with  daily  newspaper  distribution, 
as  shown  for  the  same  territories  in 
tabulations  printed  February  8.  When 
the  claim  is  made  that  by  the  use  of 
these  eight  major  nationally  circulated 
weekly  periodicals  an  advertiser  may 
“cover  the  country,”  it  is  well  to  enter 
upon  some  useful  comparisons. 

For  instance:  The  total  net  paid  cir¬ 
culations  of  these  eight  periodicals  is 
4,467,395,  and  the  total  advertising  rate 
is  $26.35  per  agate  line.  The  total  net 
paid  circulation  of  the  morning  and 
evening  newspapers  of  th*e  United  States 
is  28.625,(41,  and  the  joint  advertising 
rale  is  $f)1.74  per  agate  line.  For  a  total 
Sunday  newspaper  circulation  in  the 
Lffiited  States  of  16,056,580  the  joint 
agate  line  rate  is  $26.81. 

In  other  words,  at  t>ractically  the 
same  cost  the  advertiser  may  cover  the 
country  through  the  Sunday  newspapers 
about  four  times  as  effectively  as 


through  the  use  of  these  weekly  period¬ 
icals. 

In  previous  analyses  of  these  circula¬ 
tion  and  rate  tables  we  have  used  the 
New  England  territory  frequently  as  a 
basis  for  comparisons.  We  find  that 
the  total  circulation  of  these  eight  week¬ 
ly  periodicals  in  New  England  is  360,- 
290.  If  an  advertiser  desires  to  reach 
simply  the  New  England  market,  and 
elects  to  use  these  weekly  periodicals, 
he  must  pay  the  full  rate,  $26.35  per 
agate  line.  If  he  uses  the  morning 
newspapers  of  New  England,  with  total 
circulations  of  1,181,711,  the  cost  will 
be  $2.16  per  agate  line.  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  evening  newspapers,  with  a  total 
net  paid  circulation  of  1,763,348,  will 
co.sl  $3..50  per  agate  line.  The  New 
F'ngland  Sunday  newspapers,  circulation 
1,486,189,  will  cost  $1.17  per  line. 

These  comparisons  will  be  found  to 
be  typical.  They  would  follow  about 
the  same  line  of  contrasts  when  worked 
out  for  the  various  states  or  territorial 
markets.  They  constitute  an  unanswer- 
.iblt  brief  for  newspaper  advertising. 


aganda  appointments  and  seeing  the  lo  apply  at  least  one  lesson  of  the  war 
conspicuous  results,  is,  in  the  creation  of  is  now  .seen  in  the  intimation  that  the 
an  Official  Publicity  Department,  but  couutrv  is  to  have  its  own  Official  De¬ 
carrying  to  a  logical  conclusion  what  partment  of  Publicity,  of  which  already 
were,  after  all,  largely  in  the  nature  of  certain  of  its  objects  are  definitely  out- 
experiments  in  publicity.  lined.  .\t  present,  however,  no  appoint¬ 

ment  either  of  chief  or  staff  can  be 
“Advertising  in  Its  Zenith  Power  suggested,  and  until  this  is  known  it 
But  the  greatest  triumph  of  war-  cannot  be  staled  what  the  measure  of 
time  advertising  that  must  have  in-  success  is  likely  to  be.  One  thing  is 
fluenced  Lloyd  George  was  the  War  clear.  .\s  those  responsible  for  the  suc- 
Rond  publicity.  From  its  inception  it  cess  of  war-time  advertising  were  all 
was  a  master-stroke  of  achievement,  and  \oluntary  helpers  with  considerable  bus- 
its  success  only  grew  as  time  went  on.  iness  interests  of  their  own.  to  which 
This,  be  it  noted,  was  advertising  in  its  they  have  now  returned,  it  will  be  dif- 
zenith  power,  a  correlation  of  space  ficult  to  secure  the  same  personnel  for 
(bought  and  paid  for)  with  supplement-  the  new  department.  It  is  feared  in 
ary  schemes  of  the  most  varied  character,  some  quarters  that  a  nominal  figurehead 
Is  there  any  advertising  man  who,  of-  w  ithout  business  experience  may  be 
fered  unlimited  resources  in  money  and  given  the  leadership,  though  supporters 
intellectual  and  commercial  genius,  of  Lloyd  George  declare  him  lo  be  too 
would  guarantee  to  produce  from  adver-  shrewd  a  man  thus  to  invite  disaster  for 
tising  a  weekly  revenue  in  hard  ca.sh  of  his  own  project. 

tw'enty-six  millions  pounds  (1.30.000,0(X)  It  is  intended  that  the  coming  depart- 
dollars)  ?  That  is  what  the  British  War  ment  shall  combine  both  propaganda  and 


Loan  advertising  did. 


advertising  interests.  In  the  former  it 


Up-to-date  the  total  of  new  money  re-  will  undertake  work  that  the  Ministrv-  of 
suiting  from  the  advertising  of  the  Na-  Information  would  have  done  had  it  been 
tional  War  Savings  Committee  is  the  ex-  continued  as  a  recognized  unit  since  the 


arnvsticc.  Its  dLsbandment,  however, 
brought  about  a  situation  that,  when  re¬ 
cent  demob'I'zatioii  aid  labor  disiuitcs 
called  for  pubbcily  to  set  both  s'des  of 
the  case  before  the  jiublic,  ill's  luiblicity 
had  perforce  to  be  arranged  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  interested  in  the  act¬ 
ual  problems. 

Such  an  anomalops  stale  of  affairs  was 
impossible  and  Lloyd  George's  plan  will 
co-ordinate  such  publicity  under  one  de- 
Iiarl  ment. 

The  expressed  intention  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  create  a  Ministry  of  Com¬ 
merce  jirovides  the  clue  to  other  activ¬ 
ities  of  a  Department  of  I’ubliciiy.  It 
will  handle  the  imjiortant  work  of  adver¬ 
tising  British  trade  abroad,  thus  dis- 
(ilacing  what  is  at  jireseiit  merely  re¬ 
garded  as  a  “rommercial  Intelligence” 
department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
latter  has  for  some  years  past  been  the 
subject  of  hard  knocks  from  British 
traders  on  account  of  its  slow  machinery, 
and  the  formation  of  a  Ministry  of  Com¬ 
merce  associated  with  a  Department  of 
Publicity  is  generally  hailed  as  a  sign 
that  the  British  Government  regards 
the  commerce  of  the  countrv'  in  a  new, 
siTupathetic,  and  progressive  view. 

It  is  staled  that  the  first  Government 
grant  for  the  estahlisfiment  of  the  Of¬ 
ficial  Department  of  Publicity  will  ap¬ 
proximate  half  a  million  dollars. 


ADOPTS  “SHIFTING”  POLICY 

Albany  Knirkerborker  Press  Will  Keep 
Staff  from  Getting  “Rusty” 
.Aib.vny,  March  31. — A  new  policy  of 
constantly  .shifting  the  different  units  of 
the  editorial  and  news  gathering  de¬ 
partments  has  been  placed  in  effect  by 


Lynn  J.  .Arnold,  Jr.,  new  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Knickerbocker  Press,  it  was 
announced  with  the  naming  of  Egbert 
S.  Turner,  former  night  editor,  as  city 
editor,  and  a  general  shake-up  of  the 
reporlorial  staff  this  week. 

Ill  the  belief  that  a  “new  broom 
sweeps  clean,”  and  will  continue  to 
sweep  clean  if  it  is  not  allowed  to 
wear  down  in  one  spot  from  constantly 
doing  the  same  thing,  men  who  had 
covered  one  run  for  many  years  were 
shifted  to  new  places. 

Jacob  Golden,  who  lias  been  city  ed¬ 
itor.  was  temporarily  assigned  the  cap- 
itol  and  state  departments  job.  John 
Tiebout.  who  was  reporter,  was  named 
to  head  the  copy  desk,  with  instructions 
to  ])ut  some  new  “pep”  there. 

Matihew  Sweeney,  for  15  years  Rens¬ 
selaer  correspondent,  was  shifted  to  po¬ 
lice  headquarters,  and  Henry  Kraft, 
jiolice  reporter,  went  to  Rensselaer. 
William  Hoffman  was  named  court  and 
city  hall  reporter,  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Craigie  now  becomes  assistant  city 
editor. 

Newspaper  Man  Sues  for  Libel 

Hartford,  Conn.,  April  2. — Of  parti¬ 
cular  interest  to  newspaper  men  of  Con¬ 
necticut  is  the  libel  suit  brought  by  Wil¬ 
lard  R.  Rogers  of  Manchester,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  legislature,  against  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant  Company.  Mr.  Rogers  is 
himself  a  newspaperman.  He  takes  ex¬ 
ception  to  an  account  of  his  visit  to 
Washington  at  the  time  of  the  federal 
conference  on  unemployment.  The  ar¬ 
ticle,  published  March  16,  said  that 
Rogers  had  had  difficulty  in  getting  into 
the  White  House  on  his  credentials  and 
that  by  self  assertive  measures  he  had 
made  himself  conspicuous. 
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UNPRECEDENTED  SERVICE  WAS  RENDERED 
IN  HANDLING  A.  E.  F.  CASUALTIES 


Secretary  of  War  Baker  Says  ‘‘General  Efficiency  and  Humanly  Kind  Co-operation  of 
American  New  papers  Deserves  Public  A[>preciation” — Telegraphic  Distribution 
of  Names  Ceased  March  31 — Spirit  of  Editors  During  Whole  War 
Considered  Remarkable — Very  Eew  Release  Violations 


SECRETARY  OF  WAR’S  NOTE  THANKING  NEWSPAPER 
EDITORS  OF  AMERICA 

IN  announcing  the  suspension  of  the  telegraphed  casualty  service  the 
War  Department  News  Bureau  transmitted  the  following  statement 
to  editors,  as  a  part  of  the  casualty  issue  of  April  1 ; 

“Owing  to  the  small  volume  of  of  casualty  reports  of  the  A.  K.  1'., 
it  is  no  lotiger  necessary  to  continue  the  war  method  of  telegraphitig  the 
lists  to  C  hicago  and  San  Francisco  and  distributing  them  from  zone  ceti- 
ters  to  itisure  rapid  newspaper  publication. 

“By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  with  the  understanding 
of  the  managers  of  the  several  press  associations,  the  telegraphed  casualty 
service  is  suspended  with  the  present  release.  However,  the  daily  casualty 
reports  will  contititte  to  be  published  by  the  War  Department  and  will 
be  furtiished  to  the  several  press  associations  for  national  mail  or  tele¬ 
graph  distribution. 

“Major  casualties  tiow  being  reported  from  the  A.  L.  1*.  are  largely 
composed  of  current  ‘deaths  from  diseases,’  or  ‘accident  and  other  causes.’ 
A  few  cases  of  ‘killed  iti  actioti,’  ‘died  of  wounds,’  ‘wounded’  and  ‘change 
of  status’  may  be  expected  from  time  to  time  as  posthumous  investigations 
establish  the  fact  that  missitig  men  were  in  fact  killed  or  as  the  hospital 
records  are  finally  searched  in  pursuatice  of  the  War  Department  policy 
of  publishing  every  casualty  iti  the  .X.  E.  F. 

“Editors  should  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  policy 
brings  into  the  casualty  lists  names  of  men  who  were  wounded  months 
ago  and  have  long  since  returned  to  duty,  many  of  them  now  being  safely 
at  their  homes. 

“The  following  aitpreciative  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  editors  of  .\merican  newspapers,  is  herewith  transmitted; 

“‘It  is  with  profoutid  gratitude  that  we  approach  the  end  of  the 
.\mericati  Expeditionary  I'jorce  casualty  lists — grateful  that  the  price  of 
Victory,  in  human  life  atid  limb,  was  not  greater. 

■“The  War  Department  has  been  conscious  of  the  splendid  public 
service  the  tiewspaper  press  has  been  rendering  to  the  people  by  the 
prompt  and  accurate  publication  of  the  casualty  lists  from  day  to  day, 
that  the  supreme  sacrifices  made  by  officers  and  men.  of  our  forces  abroad 
might  he  known  to  their  friends  and  relatives  at  home. 

“  'The  policy  of  the  War  Department  has  been  immediately  to  notify 
the  next  of  kin  by  telegraph  of  any  misforttilie  befalling  a  soldier,  but  the 
responsibility  of  notification  extended  also  to  the  community  and  this 
has  been  accomplished  through  the  newspaper  press. 

“‘To  meet  the  duty  of  rapid  notification  the  casualty  lists  have  been 
telegraphed  each  day  by  the  War  Department  to  the  postmasters  of 
Chicago  and  San  h'rancisco,  and  those  Government  officials,  together  with 
the  Government  Prititing  Office  at  Washington,  have  published  the  lists 
which  the  press  associations  have  furnished  to  all  daily  newspapers  with 
the  least  possible  lapse  of  time. 

“  ‘The  newspapers  have  rigidly  kept  faith  on  release  notices,  thus  in- 
sttring  simultaneous  publication. 

“  'The  United  States  Government  and  the  newspapers  have  thus  un¬ 
doubtedly  established  an  unprecedented  service  in  rapid  and  complete 
publication  of  the  names,  addresses  and  classified  misfortunes  of  .soldiers 
at  the  front. 

“  ‘The  general  efficiency  and  humanly  kind  co-operation  of  the  .Ameri- 
cati  press  in  this  matter  deserves  public  appreciation. 

(Signed)  “‘Newton  D.  Baker, 

“  ‘Secretary  of  War.’  ’’ 

“Marlen  E.  Pew, 

“Director,  War  Department  News  Bureau.” 


Washington.  March  31. 
IGH  appreciation  of  the  service  the 
American  newspaper  press  has 
rendered  to  the  people  through  the 
publication  of  the  casualties  contracted 
by  the  army  in  the  triumphant  struggle 
overseas,  is  given  by  Newton  D.  Baker, 
Secretary  of  War,  in  a  statement  ad¬ 
dressed  to  all  editors  and  issued  with 
the  casualty  report  of  April  1. 

Concurrently  the  War  Department 
News  Bureau  announced  the  suspension 
of  the  telegraphic  transmission  of  the 
casualty  reports,  under  Government 
auspices. 

Hereafter  the  casualty  lists  will  be  is¬ 
sued  as  “spot  news,”  with  immediate  re¬ 
lease,  at  Washington,  but  to  insure  geti- 
eral  delivery  to  every  American  daily 
paper  the  War  Department  will  continue 
to  publish  the  lists  as  heretofore  in  suffi¬ 
cient  numbers  to  give  a  copy  for  mailittg 
to  every  press  association  client. 

The  mailing  is  done  under  War  De¬ 
partment  frank,  the  several  press  asso 
ciations  represented  at  Washington  re¬ 
ceiving  a  daily  supply  of  envelopes  which 
need  only  to  be  addressed. 

Lists  Have  Been  Telegraphed 
Heretofore,  during  the  war,  the  War 
Department  telegraphed  the  lists  daily 
to  Chicago  atid  San  Francisco.  The 
postmasters  of  those  cities  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Prititing  Office  in  Washington 
published  the  lists  each  morning  and 
furnished  copies  to  the  press  associatioti 
bureaus  in  those  cities,  franked  envelopes 
having  been  furnished  by  the  quarter¬ 
master  of  the  army. 

Releases  were  fixed  at  five  days  and 
provided  for  equal  numbers  of  names  for 
afternoon  atid  morning  newspapers,  re¬ 
spectively.  Thus  the  entire  country  was 
covered  within  five  days  after  the  names 
had  been  released  by  the  .Adjutant  Gen¬ 
eral’s  Office. 

The  next  of  kin  of  every  soldier  whose 
name  came  into  the  casualty  lists  was  no¬ 
tified  by  telegraph  by  the  Adjutant  Geti- 
eral  almost  immediately  upon  receipt  of 
the  news  from  the  Central  Records  Bu¬ 
reau,  .A.  E.  F.,  and  care  was  taken  to 
prevent  tiewspaper  publication  before 
private  notification. 

Heavy  Cost  to  (»overnment 
The  policy  of  telegraphitig  the  press 
lists .  at  War  Department  expense, 
amounting  to  more  than  $100,000,  was 
decided  upon  wheti,  in  the  great  crush 
of  war  news  at  Washington,  the  press 
associations  declared  their  physical  in¬ 
ability  to  cope  with  the  volume  of  matter. 

The  lists  often  ran  to  as  high  as  1,500 
names  per  day  and  as  each  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  next  of  kin  and  classification  of 
injury  averaged  about  10  words  the  casu¬ 
alty  releases  for  a  single  day  were  as 
high  as  15,000  words — more  than  the 
full  capacity  of  a  press  wire  on  sttch 
statistical  and  name  matter. 

The  long  lists  were  filed  at  the  West¬ 
ern  Ihiion  office  at  6  p.  m.  daily,  includ¬ 
ing  Stinday,  and  frequently  teti  wires 
from  the  capital  to  Chicago  and  ten 
more  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco 


poutided  until  midnight  to  clear  the  stuff. 

There  were  not  more  than  a  dozen 
complaints  from  the  whole  coutitry  on 
account  of  violations  of  release  notices 
and  tnost  of  these  were  later  satisfactor¬ 
ily  explaitted  to  the  War  Deiiarttnent. 

.\  nitmber  of  metropolitan  newspapers 
published  the  vast  bulk  of  the  names. 
.After  the  armistice  signing,  when  large 
numbers  of  “slightly  wounded”  and  other 
minor  casttalties  were  released,  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  a  nttmber  of  newspapers  was  to 


eliminate  those  lists  (the  .New  York 
Sun  is  believed  to  be  the  only  jtaper  in 
the  United  States  to  have  printed  every 
ttame),  confine  publication  to  the  major 
cases,  such  as  killed  in  action,  died  of 
wounds,  died  of  disease,  seriotisly 
wounded  and  the  lists  of  changed  stattis, 
the  latter  being  important  because  they 
gave  informatioti  concerning  corrections 
of  i>reviously  announced  casualties ;  men 
reported  at  first  as  having  been  shglitly 
wounded  were  now  reported  as  danger¬ 
ously  htirt.  for  instance,  or  men  reported 


as  having  been  killed  in  action  were  now 
reported  as  having  been  taken  prisoner 
by  the  enemy. 

Considering  the  amazing  adventures  of 
the  .A.  E.  F.  and  the  liability  of  error  in 
casualty  reporting,  it  has  lieen  consid¬ 
ered  remarkable  by  War  Department  offi¬ 
cials  that  the  correction  lists  were  not 
heavier. 

1  he  whole  casualty  operation  has.  iti 
the  opinion  of  tho.se  who  have  studied 
the  intricacies  of  the  operation  among 
the  armies  of  the  Allies,  been  scrupu¬ 
lously  conducted  by  Pershing’s  officers 
and  humanly  kind  consideration  of  the 
sensibilities  of  the  relatives  of  soldiers 
has  been  a  War  Department  policy  that 
has  been  pursued  with  great  care. 

Early  in  the  war  Gen.  Peyton  C. 
March,  chief  of  staff,  announced  to  the 
Washington  correspondents  that  every 
casualty  in  the  army  would  be  announced 
to  the  press,  no  matter  whether  it  was 
a  major  or  minor  injury.  He  held  for 
the  right  of  every  man  who  had  suffered 
pain  or  death  to  have  his  sacrifice  known 
not  only  to  his  next  of  kin,  but  to  the 
people  of  his  home  community. 

This  policy  will  be  carried  to  tbe  end 
of  the  A.  E.  F.  enterprise. 


McIntyre  leaves  a,  n.  p.  a. 


Special  Paper  Representative  Plans  to 
Build  Pulp  Mill  in  Canada 

.A.  (j.  McIntyre,  special  representative 
of  the  Committee  on  Paper  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  New.spaper  Publishers  As.suciation, 
has  resigned  to  g.i\e  his  entire  time  to  his 
private  interests.  He  was  under  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  .American  Newspaper 
Publishers  .Association  until  October  of 
this  year,  but  he  re(|ucsted  E.  H.  Baker, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  pajter,  to 
release  h'ln  from  that  contract  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  he  would  not  l)e  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  after  its  expiry. 

Mr.  .McIntyre  is  interested  in  some 
two  or  three  pulp  and  paper  mills,  both 
in  the  United  Slates  and  Canada  and  will 
build  a  pulp  mill  in  Canada  this  sum¬ 
mer,  the  detads  of  which  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  trade  papers  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  weeks. 

Mr.  .McIntyre  is  leaving  for  Hot 
Springs  with  his  family  for  a  month, 
after  which  he  will  go  to  Canada  to 
start  the  construction  of  his  new  mill. 

Express-Advertiser  Man  Promoted 

PoRTi.ANi),  .Me.,  March  29.— Daniel 
W.  Hoegg,  Jr.,  city  editor  of  the  Ex- 
press-.Advertiser,  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  editor.  .Alfred  (X  Elden  con¬ 
tinues  as  managing  editor  and  Harold 
A.  Putnam  as  news  editor.  Frank  E. 
Phillips,  sports  editor,  is  appointed  city 
editor. 

Hughes  Returns  to  the  “P.  1.” 

Seattle,  Wash  .  .April  1— Charles  .A. 
Hughes  has  come  back  to  his  old  place 
as  business  mana.ger  of  the  Post-Intel¬ 
ligencer  after  a  temporary  residence  in 
l.os  .Angeles. 
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4()0  MEMBERS  OF  AYER  “FAMILY” 
CELEBRATE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 

F.  ^  ayland  Ayer,  Head  of  Advertising  Firm,  Greeted  by  Asso¬ 
ciates  and  Employes — Formal  Celebration  Friday  Nigbt 
To  Be  Event  in  History  of  Advertising. 

|i«  M  Oi  K  Own  Correspondent.) 

Philadelphia,  April  1,  1919. 

A  PRELIMINARY'  celeb. ation  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  N.  W.  .Ayer  Son  advertising  business  was  held  in  the 
office  of  F.  \\  a\land  .A\er  this  morning.  Today  is  the  actual  fiftieth 
anniversary,  but  the  major  celebration  will  net  lie  held  until  Friday 
night,  8(K)  |)ersons  will  l)e  guests  of  the  firm  at  the  big  birthday  dinner  in 
the  ballnxim  of  the  Bellevue-Stratford. 

When  the  head  of  the  firm  reached  his  office  this  morning  after  an  absence 
of  a  week  or  so,  he  encountered  a  surprise  that  was  genuine.  Lined  up  in  a 
single  column  that  wig-wagged  all  over  the  seventh  floor  of  the  Mariner  and 
Merchant  Building  were  all  the  employes  of  the  firm. 

Gathering  of  the  Ayer  Family  Group 


Hanging  over  Mr.  Ayer’s  desk  was.  CANADA  PRESS  ADOPTS 

the  verse : 

“HOUR  AHEAD” 


Tlie  founder  was  visildy  touched  by 
the  quaint  observance  of  the  tirm’s  birth¬ 
day  anniversary.  .\t  the  head  of  the  litie 
was  .\lbert  C.  Bradford,  senior  of  the 


Jarvis  A.  Wood,  .\dmittei)  to  Partner- 
sHif  IN  .\ver  Firm  in  lk9S. 


l>artners.  who  was  admitted  to  the  lirm 
in  189t<.  With  him  was  Jarvis  .\.  Wood, 
who  went  with  the  agency  in  1S88  and 
was  admitted  to  the  partnershin  in  189k. 


Albert  G.  BR\i)n>kn,  Senior  Partner, 
X.  W.  .\vER  &  Son. 

William  M.  Armistead  and  Wilfred  W. 
Fry  were  the  other  i)artncrs  who  par¬ 
ticipated. 


Then  <ame  the  employe  who  is  oldest 
in  years  of  service,  Thomas  .McKnight, 
who  went  with  tlie  concern  in  1877  as 
errand  boy  and  who  now  is  in  charge 


Wilfred  W.  Fry. 


of  the  department  concerned  with  the 
forwarding  of  cuts  to  the  24.0(X)  publica 
tions  which  .Ayer  deals  with. 

The  others  of  the  400  employes  fol¬ 


lowed  in  the  order  of  their  seniority, 
each  wearing  a  boutonniere  marked  with 
the  date  he  or  she  entered  the  firm’s 
employ. 


“We  are  coming  Father  Wayland, 
Four  hundred  is  our  score; 

.And  we’ll  render  better  service 
Than  we  ever  did  before.” 

Mr.  -Ayer  shook  hands  with  everyone 
who  greeted  him  and  had  a  word  for 
everybody.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
reception  all  hands  returned  to  duty  be¬ 
ginning  the  routine  of  the  sixth  decade 
of  the  firm’s  life. 

The  celebration  on  Friday  night  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
events  of  the  Philadelphia  season.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Taft,  proponent  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  will  likely  discuss  the  amend¬ 
ments  suggested  by  Elihu  Root.  What¬ 
ever  he  says  will  be  of  importance, 
whether  he  talks  of  the  league  or  not. 

Victor  F.  I^wson,  Earl  D.  Babst, 
president  of  the  .American  Sugar  Refin¬ 
ing  Company;  X.  C.  Kingsbury,  vice 
president  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company;  Edward  Bok, 
of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company ;  Ed¬ 
ward  S.  Jordan,  president  of  the  Jordan 
Motor  Car  Company ;  J.  N.  Gunn,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  Tire  Com¬ 
pany,  and  memljers  of  the  firm  will  de¬ 
liver  the  addresses.  Mr.  Ayer  will  pre¬ 
side  as  toastmaster. 

The  guests  will  include  all  the  400 
members  of  the  “.Ayer  Family’  and 
about  400  newspaper  and  magazine  pub¬ 
lishers  and  officials  of  firms  which  the 
agency  represents. 

PROPAGA^DA  BRINGS 
HARD  CRITICISM 


“Fair  Pla\”  Policy  of  Ottawa  Journal 
Newspapers  Bring  Storm  of  Protests 
from  Canadian  Temperance 
Forces  Offer  Free  Space 


Ott.vwa,  Ont.,  .April  2. — The  question 
of  newspaper  ethics  is  a  subject  of  liveh 
discussion  in  the  Canadian  capital. 

It  results  from  the  fact  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  temperance  and  prohibition  or¬ 
ganizations  have  indulged  in  criticism  of 
the  Journal  newspapers  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  recently  ran  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  Quebec  Brew'ers’  .Associa 
tion,  which  has  been  fising  considerable 
newspaper  space  to  present  their  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  beer  and  wine  licenses. 

Replying  to  the  criticism,  the  Journal 
papers  point  to  the  fact  that  its  sym¬ 
pathies  have  Iteen  with  the  “drys,”  and 
says  its  columns  have  always  been  open 
to  these  forces  without  charge. 

■At  the  same  time,  it  slates,  editorially, 
that  it  has  always  given  opponents  on 
any  issue  opportunity  to  express  their 
views,  “because  it  has  afforded  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  argument  in  rebuttal.” 

On  this  ground  the  Journal  contends 
that  the  sale  of  advertising  space  to 
the  brewers  was  in  accord  with  the  edi¬ 
torial  conduct  of  the  papers. 

The  article  says;  “The  Journal  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  temperance  organizations 
would  welcfjme  the  appearance  in  the 
open  of  their  old-time  enemy,  and  would 
go  after  him  with  an  axe — that  the  joy 
of  battle  w  ould  be  in  their  eyes  and  facile 
power  in  their  pens.” 

However,  the  temperance  workers  did 
not  do  this.  Instead,  they  complained 
bitterly  “against  the  Journal  for  daring 
to  let  the  enemy  into  daylight.” 

The  Journal  papers  conclude  their 
reply  to  those  bodies  which  have  been 
adopting  resolutions  criticizing  them 
with  an  offer  of  free  advertising  space 
to  the  extent  of  that  used  by  the  brew’ 
ers,  who  paid  something  like  $300  for 
their  .-.ilkc. 


News  Services  Also  Fall  in  Line  with 

American  Times,  Despite  Refusal  of 
Parliament  to  Set  Clock  Ahead 
— Newspapers  Favored  Change 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  April  1. — Technically, 
Canada  is  not  practicing  daylight  saving 
this  year. 

-Actually,  the  cities  and  towns  are 
practicing  it,  while  the  rural  sections  are 
refusing  to  do  so. 

The  clocks  have  not  been  advanced, 
but  the  railways,  industries  and  newspa¬ 
pers  arc  w'orking  on  an  “hour-ahead” 
schedule.  They  are  simply  publishing 
an  hour  earlier  than  formerly. 

This  unusual  situation  results  from 
the  fact  that  the  Canadian  Parliament 
voted  down  the  daylight  saving  proposal 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  but  the 
urban  section  of  the  population  refused 
to  abide  by  the  decision.  The  people  of 
the  cities  in  effect  said :  Parliament  or 
no  Parliament,  we  are  going  to  adopt 
daylight  saving;  we  won’t  put  our  clocks 
ahead,  but  we  will  go  to  work  an  hour 
earlier  than  at  present,  and  quit  an  hour 
earlier. 

The  novel  condition  has  provided  the 
press  of  Canada  with  its  feature  stories 
for  a  week,  and  practically  all  of  the  in¬ 
fluential  papers  have  campaigned  for 
daylight  saving  by  means  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  being  accomplished. 

The  Canadian  Press  night  circuit, 
which  formerly  opened  at  6  o’clock  at 
night,  on  Sunday  opened  at  5,  and  the 
Monday  morning  circuit  opened  at  7.  in 
stead  of  8,  .as  formerly.  This  brought 
them  in  line  with  the  Associated  Press. 

While  the  object  is  being  accomplished 
in  an  indirect  way,  much  confusion  has 
resulted.  This  is  notaVdy  the  case  with 
reference  to  the  railways,  who  are  not 
issuing  new  timetables,  but  who  are  op¬ 
erating  all  trains  an  hour  ahead  of  the 
schedule  up  to  now  in  effect. 

Memorial  for  Oregon  Spectator 

Ore(x)n  City,  Ore.,  March  29. — W.  P. 
Hawley,  president  of  the  Hawley  Pulp 
&  Paper  Company,  Oregon  City,  will 
erect  a  monument  on  his  mill  property 
to  commenloratc  the  establishment  of 
the  Oregon  Spectator,  the  first  news- 
I)aper  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  first 
number  of  which  was  issued  February 
■S,  1846.  The  design  of  the  monument 
will  be  selected  and  the  memorial 
erected  this  summer,  in  time,  for  its 
dedication  by  the  National  Editorial 
Association,  which  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  at  that  place. 


Clark  Heads  Jones  Agency 
Binghamton,  X.  Y.,  March  31.— Re¬ 
organization  of  the  Wylie  B.  Jones  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  has  been  effected  as 
the  result  of  the  recent  death  of  Wylie 
B.  Jone.s,  its  founder.  John  C.  Clark 
becomes  president,  representing  •  the 
Jones  estate.  Allen  N.  Drake  and  How¬ 
ard  E.  Woodward  are  vice-presidents, 
and  E.  B.  Coding  is  secretary-treasurer. 
The  W'oodward-Livingston  .Advertising 
Agency,  of  which  Mr.  Woodward  was 
head,  has  been  merged  with  the  Jones 
Agency. 


Asks  Appropriation  for  Advertising 

St.  Pai  i..  .April  2. — Representatives  of 
Stale  commercial  organizations  joined 
with  members  of  the  Legislature  and 
citizens  at  a  meeting  and  banquet  in 
urging  that  the  State  place  its  natural 
advantage  before  the  nation  through  a 
State  appropriation  for  adverli.sing.  A 
bill  asks  for  $100.(100  for  this  purpose. 


William  M.  .Armistead. 
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EVERYBODY  SHOULD  GIVE  AID  TO 
NEW  LIBERTY  LOAN 


Association  Pledges  Its  Best  Efforts  to 

Government  in  Coming  Drive 
'  I  'HE  following  letter  and  resolution 
have  been  communicated  by  the 
A.  N.  A.  to  the  Government  Loan 
Organization  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Second  Federal  Reserve 
District,  and  copies  sent  to  Secretary 
Glass : 

March  28th,  1919. 
The  Government  Loan  Organization, 
Treasury  Dept.,  2nd  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  District, 

120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Attention  of : 

Mr.  A.  M.  Anderson,  Director. 
Gentlemen : — 

It  is  with  the  utmost  pleasure 
that  the  Executve  Committee  of  the 
N.  A.  accedes  to  your  request 
that  we  pass  an  affirmative  resolu¬ 
tion  in  the  matter  of  the  \’ictory 
Loan,  and  we  know  from  the  past 
response  of  the  organization  that 
this  resolution  will  have  the  hearty 
endorsement  of  every  membership 
company. 

With  the  desire  to  aid  the  (iov- 
ernment  in  accomplishing  this  task 
at  minimum  expense,  we  would  like 
to  make  a  constructive  suggestion. 

We  know  in  the  conduct  of  our 
own  business  the  value  of  properly 
directed  and  intelligently  purchased 
advertising. 

We  are  familiar  with  what  has 
been  done  by  the  Canadian  and 
British  Governments  in  floating 
their  loans  at  very  low  expense  by 
advertising  paid  for  by  the  Govern¬ 
ments  and  placed  by  an  advertising 
committee  under  their  direction,  the 
last  British  Victory  Loan  costing 
one-thirty-eighth  of  one  per  cent. 

We  are  familiar  with  tlie  manner 
in  which  these  Governments  met 
the  objections  to  this  plan,  and  are 
convinced  that  the  success  of  the 
V'ictory  Loan  can  be  more  easily 
assured  and  the  Government’s  ex¬ 
pense  be  decreased  if  such  a  method 
is  adopted.  The  method  used  by 
Great  Britain  of  placing  this  adver¬ 
tising  by  means  of  a  director  of 
advertising,  operating  through  ad¬ 
vertising  agents  in  exactly  the  same 
way  that  private  corporations  oper¬ 
ate,  eliminated  all  political  and 
other  friction,  was  a  demonstrated 
success,  and  could  be  similarly 
adopted  in  this  country. 

A  member  of  the  British  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Information,  in  possession 
of  full  details  of  the  British  plan  as 
officially  prepared  by  the  National 
War  Savings  Committee  of  F.ng- 
land,  is  still  in  this  country  and  is 
available  for  consultation. 

We  believe  that  no  difficulty  would 
be  found  in  securing  the  patriotic 
services  of  a  competent  advertising 
man  to  represent  the  Government  in 
this  manner. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
A.  N.  A.  would  welcome  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give  any  possible  assistance 
in  advisory  capacity. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  D.  Eu.sworth. 

George  Frank  T-oro, 


J.  C.  McQuIston, 

I  Jack  W.  Speare, 

i  P.  L.  Thomson, 

Geo.  L.  Sl'i.i.ivax, 

•'  i  Chairman, 

Executive  Committee. 
(Signed)  W.  A.  McDer.viii), 
(Signed)  J.  Sii.i.ivan. 

March  28,  1919. 

Urges  All  to  Give  Freely 

Y^^HERE.\S  the  proceeds  of  the 
’’  ^  Victory  Liberty  Loan,  which 
has  been  announced  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  are  to  be  used 
in  the  payment  of  bills  incurred  by 
the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  military  preparations  that 
brought  the  war  with  Germany  to 
an  earlier  conclusion  than  expected, 
thereby  saving  the  lives  of  many 
Americans  and  the  prospective  e.x- 
penditure  of  still  vaster  sums  of 
money,  and 

WHERE.YS  it  is  the  conviction 
of  the  United  States  Government 
that  the  Victory  Liberty  Bonds 
must  lie  sold  before  business  condi- 
tibns  can  return  to  normal  and 
■Vmerica  go  forward  along  the  lines 
of  permanent  prosperity,  and 
'WHERE.\S,  the  members  of  the 
.Association  of  National  Advertisers 
have  given  the  fullest  degree  of 
their  time  and  energy  to  the  past 
four  Liberty  Loan  campaigns,  con¬ 
tributing  greatly  thereby  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  these  campaigns, 

I  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RE¬ 
SOLVED  that  the  .Association  of 
National  Advertisers  pledges  its 
support  in  making  the  Victory  Lib¬ 
erty  Loan  successful,  and  further 
BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the 
■Association  of  National  Advertisers 
recommends  to  its  members  that 
they  again  give  as  freely  and  en¬ 
thusiastically  of  their  time  and 
energy  and  ability  to  make  an  out¬ 
standing  success  of  what  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  the  last  popular  government 
loan. 


J.  D.  Eli.swortii, 
Ge;orge  h'RANK  Lord, 

J.  C.  MrQtHSTON. 

Jack  W.  Speare. 

Geo.  L.  Suu.ivan, 

P.  L.  Thomson. 
Executive  Committee. 
W.  .A.  McDermid, 

President. 

J.  Sfl.I.lVAN, 

Sccretar\'. 


A.  N.  A.  CHAPTER  AT  CLEVELAND 

A  NEW  local  Chapter  of  the  .A.  N.  .A. 

has  come  into  existence  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  following  gentle¬ 
men  met  at  the  Hotel  Statler  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  March  26,  for  this  pur¬ 
pose:  Tim  Thrift,  .American  Multigraph 
Sales  Company ;  W.  W.  Wheeler,  Pom¬ 
peian  .Manufacturing  Company;  J.  H. 
Wilson,  Pompeian  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  ;  J.  R.  Weddell,  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company ;  Chas.  E.  Percy,  the 
Joseph  &  F'eiss  Company;  G.  M.  Davis, 
Cleveland  Metal  Products  Company ; 
H.  H.  Squire,  the  Hinde  &  Dauch 
Paper  Company;  Brainerd  Dyer,  .Alu¬ 
minum  Castings  Company;  F).  W.  Kron- 
bach,  .Aluminum  Castings  Company ;  P. 


B.  Zimmerman,  National  Lamp  Works 
of  General  Electric  Company. 

Advertising  matters  in  general  were 
discussed,  with  particular  attention  to 
motion  picture  advertising. 

Tim  Thrift,  of  the  .American  Multi¬ 
graph  Sales  Company,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Chapter,  and  Brainerd 
Dyer,  of  the  .Aluminum  Castings  Com¬ 
pany,  secretary. 

The  Chapter  will  in  the  future  meet 
on  the  last  Tuesday  in  each  month  at 
the  Hotel  Statler. 


TAXING  ADVERTISING 


'  I  'HE  political,  administrative  and 
official  type  of  mind  has  been 
prone,  particularly  during  the  past  two 
years,  to  “killing  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  eggs.’’  In  other  words,  its 
attitude  is  that  of  repression,  the  em¬ 
phasis  of  the  negative  instead  of  the 
encouragement  of  the  practice  of  the 
positive.  This  type  of  mind,  which  par¬ 
ticularly  distinguishes  the  lawyer  class, 
has  been  recently  busy  again  in  the 
New  A'ork  State  Legislature,  where  a 
bill  has  been  introduced  to  tax  “out  of 
door  advertisements  and  advertising 
devices.’’  The  scale  of  taxation  is  a 
graduated  one,  ranging  from  thirty 
cents  a  square  foot  to  $1.20  a  square 
foot.  .An  examination  of  the  matter 
shows  that  the  amount  of  the  taxation 
would  range  from  three  to  four  times 
the  amount  of  revenue  received  by  the 
seller  of  the  space. 

This  matter  should  be  of  much  interest 
to  newspaper  publishers,  inasmuch  as,  if 
the  outdoor  medium  should  be  taxed,  it 
may  be  their  turn  next.  Of  course,  the 
probability  is  that  the  renression  will 
kill  itself,  but  it  will  first  do  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  damage.  The  logical  effect 
will  be  that  media  for  promoting  bus¬ 
iness  will  •  be  destroyed.  Volume  of 
business  will  be  decreased,  and  the  tax- 
producing  capacity  of  the  community 
will  be  lessened.  If  there  is  one  thing 
that  should  be  left  free  of  repressive  and 
destructive  taxes,  it  V3  the  means  by 
which  business  is  promoted  and  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  state  or  countrv- 
thereby  safeguarded. 

As  mentioned,  publishers  should  be 
very-  much  interested  in  working  against 
this  kind  of  taxation.  It  will  certainly 
be  very  unpleasant  to  hear  the  political 
barber  say  “Next,  pleaf.e.’’ 


McClelland  on  hand 

C^EORGE  F.  .McClelland  (other- 
^  wise  Ford  McClelland)  gets  his 
discharge  this  week  from  the  105th 
Regiment  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Di¬ 
vision,  and  returns  immediately  to  the 
A.  N.  A.  office  to  undertake  an  im¬ 
portant  development  of  the  work.  .As 
mentioned  in  this  page  recently,  Ford 
McClelland  has,  during  the  past  three 
years,  served  at  the  Mexican  border 
with  the  Seventy-first  N.  Y.  N.  G.,  and, 
for  two  years  continuously,  with  the 
105th  at  Camp  Wadsworth  and  in 
F'rance. 


IT  is  just  as  impossible  today  for  as- 
sociations  and  societies  and  bodies  of 
interests  in  general  to  live  unto  them- 
seh’es  as  it  has  long  been  for  in¬ 
dividuals. 


THE  WORLD  DOES  MOVE— 

SO  DO  GOVERNMENT  DEPTS. 


A  FTEK  all  the  heartburnings  in  ad- 
vertising  circles  during  the  past 
couple  of  years  because  of  the  disincli¬ 
nation,  or  refusal,  of  government  depart¬ 
ments  to  spend  money  for  their  advertis¬ 
ing,  thereby  indicating  a  lack  of  know'- 
ledgc  of  the  function  of  advertising  in 
business  and  government,  it  is  refresh¬ 
ing  to  get  evidence  from  Washington  of 
a  change  of  outlook.  An  official  com¬ 
munication  received  this  week  at  the 
.A.  N.  .A.  office  quotes  from  an  address 
of  ihc  director  general  of  the  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Education  Service  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  delivered  recently 
to  governors  and  mayors :  • 

“It  is  generally  conceded  that  .America 
has  made  more  progress  than  any  other 
country.  Statistics  indicate  that  this 
has  been  largely  due  to  three  causes : 
first,  our  natural  resources;  second,  our 
educational  system  of  developing  indi¬ 
vidual  initiative;  and,  tmrd.  our  concen¬ 
tration  on  .salesmanshi])  and  advertising. 
Hence  I  say,  go  back  and  tell  your  people 
to  do  these  three  things:  first,  develop 
the  land ;  second,  build  more  school- 
houses  ;  and,  third,  spend  more  on  ad¬ 
vertising, 

“During  the  war  period  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  little  more  than  make  prod¬ 
ucts  and  transport  them  in  order  to 
d'spose  of  them  at  a  good  prolit.  Goods 
sold  themselves  during  the  war.  It  was 
simply  a  (|uestion  of  getting  the  labor 
and  the  cars.  But  by  the  time  this  period 
had  reached  its  height,  the  armistice 
was  signed.  Then  we  were  suddenly  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  huge  manufacturing 
capacity  and  a  disorganized  selling  and 
advertising  machine.  Supply  liecame 
greater  than  demand.  Business  has 
since  been  checked,  not  by  the  lack  of 
potential  markets,  but  by  the  right  means 
to  develoj)  these  markets,  .Advertising 
is  the  only  solution  of  this  present  na¬ 
tional  problem.  The  means  of  reaching 
the  consumers  are  at  hand.  The  public 
can  be  educated  to  >pend  intelligently 
and  also  to  save  wisely  through  daily 
newspaper  advertising. 

“I  appeal  to  you  governors  and  may¬ 
ors  that  you  do  not  let  your  State  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Defense,  nor  your  local  safety  com¬ 
mittees  disband  until  they  have  spent  as 
much  energy,  time  and  money  in  getting 
the  public  focused  on  prosperity  as  they 
spent  in  getting  the  public  thinking  of 
the  war.’’ 


^EORGE  S.  FOWLER,  advertising 
manager,  Colgate  &  Co.,  spoke  re¬ 
cently  before  the  Jersey  City  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  the  subject  of  captur¬ 
ing  new  markets  with  the  help  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  principal  point  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Fowler  was  that  manufac¬ 
turers  need  to  sell  themselves  to  their 
employes.  Not  only  would  this  proce¬ 
dure  extend  the  manufacturer’s  mar¬ 
ket,  but  it  would  tend  to  bring  about 
more  stable  conditions  in  employment 
relationshijis. 


T  J.  Bl’ZZELL  has  been  appointed 
•  advertising  manager  of  Hyatt 
F-’ oiler  Bearing  Company,  succeeding 
W.  E.  Diggers.  Mr.  Buzzell  will  act  as 
the  A.  N.  .A.  representative. 
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CONGRESS  CONSIDERS 
OWN  PEACE  NEWS 


Much  Speculation  Whether  “Open  Door” 
Policy,  Advocated  in  Paris,  Will  Be 
Adopted  When  National  Law 
Makers  Take  Discussion 


(FROM  oi;r  own  correspondent.) 

Washington,  .•\pril  1.— Will  the  Sen¬ 
ate — which  has  inveighed  ad  libitum  ad 
infinitum  against  the  secret  procedure 
of  the  Peace  Conference,  has  found  a 
common  ground  for  agreement  on  at 
least  one  of  the  famous  Fourteen  Points, 
to  wit :  “Open  covenants  of  peace 
openly  arrived  at,”  and  has  championed 
the  right  of  the  people  to  know  every¬ 
thing  that  is  said  or  done  in  the  name 
of  peace — forget  all  these  altruistic  mo¬ 
tives  when  the  time  arrives  for  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  treaty  in  the  upper  house 
of  Congress? 

Or  will  the  Senate  retire  behind  the 
clocsed  and  bolted  doors  of  its  cham¬ 
ber  and  thresh  out  the  question  of  rati¬ 
fication? 

Senator  William  E.  Borah  of  Idaho, 
always  an  avowed  advocate  of  open  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Senate  regardless  of  the  is¬ 
sue  under  consideration,  has  taken  the 
lead  in  demanding  that  the  Senate  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  peace  treaty  and  its  big 
brother — the  League  of  Nations — shall 
take  place  under  the  observation  of  the 
Press  Gallery',  commonly  know’ii  as  “the 
light  of  less  pitiless  publicity.” 

There  is  said  to  be  considerable  sup¬ 
port  for  Senator  Borah’s  program 
among  both  Republicans  and  Democrats. 

Senator  Borah  holds  there  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  demand  among  the  people  for  a 
“full  and  frank  di.scussion”  of  all  mat¬ 
ters  related  to  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
and  that  this  call  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  the  w’orld  public  has 
been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  moves  of 
the  peace  delegates. 

It  is  contended  that  discussion  in 
open  session  of  the  Senate  alone  can 
satisfy  the  .American  people. 

Senator  Ixidge  of  Massacusetts.  who 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  will  have  the  treaty  in 
charge,  is  said  to  favor  public  discus¬ 
sion  and  Senators  Knox  and  Reed  also 
are  regarded  as  favorable  to  the  Borah 
proposal,  but  it  is  insisted  that  Sen¬ 
ators  who  favor  the  League  of  Nations 
likewise  believe  there  should  be  public 
debate. 


Palmer  May  Lose  Arm 
Chicago,  .April  2. — “Jack”  Palmer, 
who  prior  to  his  enlistment  with  the 
Canadians  for  service  in  France  was  a 
photographer  for  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
writes  from  the  Canadian  Convalescent 
Camp  at  Woodcote  Park,  Epsom,  Eng¬ 
land,  that  he  sustained  ten  wounds  and 
there  seems  little  hope  of  saving  his 
left  arm  from  amputation.  Still  his  let¬ 
ter  shows  no  sign  of  downheartedness. 


Mrs.  Glover  Elected  President 
Dallas,  Tex.,  April  2. — The  Women’s 
Advertising  League  has  elected  officers 
for  the  coming  year  as  follows ;  Presi¬ 
dent.  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Glover;  first  vice- 
president.  Miss  Florence  Porter;  second 
vice-president.  Miss  Winnifred  Shuler; 
corresponding  secretary.  Miss  Lucia 
Sellars ;  treasurer.  Miss  Gertrude  O’Con¬ 
nell;  recording  secretary.  Miss  Ella 
Martin ;  auditor.  Miss  Nell  Gaffney. 


New  Editors  for  Toledo  Times 
Toi.eiio,  Ohio,  March  29. — C.  W.  How¬ 
ard.  formerly  with  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  is  the  new  managing  editor  of 
the  Toledo  Times.  Glenn  F.  Jenkins, 
another  Plain  Dealer  man,  has  been 
made  city  editor. 


R.  A.  CROTHERS,  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  BULLETIN,  A 
LEADER  IN  PACIFIC  COAST  JOURNALISM  FOR  24  YEARS  . 


R.  .A.  Crothers. 

RA.  crothers,  publisher  of  the  San  I-'rancisco  Bulletin,  who  has  been 
•  nominated  for  a  place  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Associated  Press, 
is  a  Canadian  by  birth.  < 

He  received  his  first  schooling  at  the  Academy  at  Clarenceville,  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
where  he  graduated  first  in  his  class  in  1876,  winning  the  Chapman  gold  medal 
awarded  in  the  Honor  Course  in  Greek,  Latin  and  Greek  and  Roman  history  and 
literature.  Having  taken  his  first  year  in  law  with  his  last  year  in  arts,  he 
received  his  degree  as  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law  in  1878,  when  he  entered  practice, 
continuing  for  a  matter  of  ten  years.  The  Quebec  Bar  Association  elects  each 
year  two  of  its  members  to  hold  semi-annual  examinations  in  the  different  cities 
of  the  Province  of  applicants  desiring  to  study  or  practice  law.  He  served  on 
this  board  of  examiners  for  five  years. 

At  this  time  his  brother-in-law,  the  late  Loring  Pickering,  one  of  the  owners 
of  the  old  Morning  Call  and  Evening  Bulletin  of  San  Francisco,  was  in  failing 
health  and  at  his  earnest  solicitation  Mr.  Crothers  was  induced  to  go  to  San 
Francisco  and  take  an  interest  in  the  two  papers,  with  a  view  to  relieving  Mr. 
Pickering  gradually  of  the  duties  of  management  and  to  succeed  in  control  of 
the  business  if  he  should  feel  it  necessary  to  retire. 

This  was  in  June,  1888.  While  thus  le'arning  the  intricacies  of  newspaper 
making,  Mr.  Crothers  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  California.  He  opened  an 
office  and  practiced  law  for  two  years,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  familiar 
with  practice  and  procedure  of  the  common  law  as  an  aid  to  his  future  work  as  a 
journalist. 

Loring  Pickering  died  in  December,  1894,  and  the  Morning  Call  and  Evening 
Bulletin  were  sold  in  the  settlement  of  his  estate.  Mr.  Crothers  purchased  the 
Bulletin,  taking  title  in  his  own  name,  though  holding  one-half  of  the  property  in 
trust  for  his  sister,  Mrs.  Loring  Pickering,  and  her  son,  Loring  C.  F.  Pickering, 
then  but  four  years  of  age. 

The  Bulletin  was  a  famous  paper,  influential  and  prosperous.  It  was  a  large 
blanket  .sheet — of  the  ponderous  sort  still  found  in  those  days — four  and  six  pages, 
but  with  meager  telegraphic  service.  Mr.  Crothers  determined  to  improve  this 
service.  Interviewing  all  the  publishers  of  evening  papers  on  the  eoast.  and 
ascertaining  how  much  each  could  contribute  to  the  expense  of  a  leased  wire 
service.  Mr.  Grothers  went  before  the  board  of  directors  of  the  old  .Associated 
Press  at  Chicago  and  laid  before  them  his  proposition  for  a  complete  telegraphic 
service.  Col.  Charles  S.  Diehl,  then  assistant  general  manager,  was  delegated  to 
negotiate  and  secure  the  leased  wire  if  possible.  The  wire  was  secured  and  upon 


LEITHHEAD  ACQUIRES 
MONTREAL  HERALD 


Head  of  New  Company  Has  Long  Been 
with  the  Star  and  Old  Herald  Owners 
— Paper  Will  Be  Independent 
in  Politics 

Mo.n'Treal,  March  29. — Alfred  Leith- 
head  announces  that  the  Montreal 
Herald  has  passed  into  the  ownership 
of  a  new  company,  known  as  the  Herald 
Publishing  Company,  Limited,  in  which 
the  controlling  interest  is  held  by  him¬ 
self.  He  also  holds  the  position  of 
President. 

The  Herald  is  to  be  independent  in 
politics  under  the  new  ownership,  and 
will  devote  .special  attention  to  labor 
and  the  promotion  of  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  labor  and  capital.  Mr,  Leithhead 
was  born  in  M.iutreal  and  has  long  been 
associated  with  the  Star  and  also  with 
the  old  Herald  company. 


THREE  HIGHLIGHTS  GO  ABROAD 


Howard,  Ashbaugh  and  Colver  Sail — 
Commissioner  Plans  a  Rest 

Roy  W.  Howard,  president  of  the 
United  Press ;  L.  V.  .Ashbaugh,  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  Clover  Leaf  Newspapers,  and 
William  B.  Colver,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  were  among 
the  passengers  on  the  steamship  Baltic, 
which  sailed  for  Liverpool  last  Satur¬ 
day.  Mr.  Howard’s  mission  abroad  is 
to  be  on  hand  when  the  final  peace 
treaty  is  signed  and  be  ready  immediate¬ 
ly  to  make  the  after-war  changes  in  his 
European  staff.  He  will  go  directly  to 
London  and  then  to  Paris. 

Messrs.  Ashbaugh  and  Colver  said 
they  were  merely  going  on  a  pleasure 
trip.  Both  arc  close  personal  friends 
of  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Colver  stated  dis¬ 
tinctly  that  his  trip  abroad  was  unof¬ 
ficial  and  especially  for  a  rest,  as  his 
health  has  not  been  of  the  best  lately. 
Nobody  was  prepared  to  say  when  he 
would  return. 


700  EDITORS  IN  LINE 


Newspaper  Men  of  Seven  States  Pledge 

Vigorous  Support  for  Victory  Loan 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  31. — Plans  for 
co-operating  in  the  publicity  campaign 
for  the  forthcoming  Victory  Loan  were 
discussed  by  700  editors  of  Missouri, 
-Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Mississippi  and  Tennessee  at  a  meeting 
in  Hotel  Statler  Saturday.  Officials  in 
charge  of  the  loan  for  the  Eighth  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  District  outlined  plans,  and 
there  was  an  inspirational  address  by 
Chaplain  -A.  E.  Ewert,  who  was  attached 
to  the  305th  and  Seventy-seventh  (New 
York)  Infantry  Regiments. 


his  return  to  San  Francisco  Mr.  Croth¬ 
ers  was  delighted  to  find  the  columns 
of  the  Bulletin  bristling  with  the  news 
of  the  world.  This  marked  a  new  era 
for  the  Bulletin,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
vigorous  policy  in  the  printing  of  news 
and  of  energy  and  progressiveness  in 
the  business  management  it  took  its 
place  among  the  most  important  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Crothers  has  been  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bulletin  for  twenty-four 
years.  In  that  time  he  has  taken  an  ac¬ 
tive  interest  in  civic  affairs.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety 
which  took  over  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  city  after  the  quake  and 
fire  in  April,  1906.  He  also  served  for 
five  years  as  one  of  the  active  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition. 


b  illing;  to  Give  the  Government  Space  If  He  Could  Try  Out  Some  of  Hia  Own  Ideas,  Telling  WHERE  the  Money 
\ccompli8hed.  A  Record  to  Be  Proud  of.  By  W.  Livingston  Lamed.  (Original  Illustrations  for  Editor  &  Publisher.) 


For  a  week,  at  least,  the  Xews-Courier  Ad-Man 
had  been  trying  to  persuade  Merchant  Jones  to 
employ  Liberty  Loan  advertising  as  a  means 
of  patriotic  store  exploitation,  but  Jones  could 
not  see  it  that  way. 

The  Ad-Man  made  a  final  appeal.  The  hour 
was  fast  approaching  when  matter  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  in. 

“I’ve  looked  over  all  the  material  you  ha\e 
there,’’  growled  Jones,  “and  I  simply  won’t  use 
any  of  it.  That  ends  the  discussion.  Let  me  get 
back  to  my  desk.” 

“What’s  the  difficulty?”  inquired  the  .Ad-Man. 
“do  you  think  the  goxernment  should  do  its  own 
buying  of  space?” 


taking  Government  notes.  There  is  a  perfectly 
gorgeous  incentive  that  you  advertising  men  have 
not  touched  upon  .AT  .ALL.  .As  far  as  I  can 
see,  no  drive  has  brought  it  out  of  the  moth  ball 
bag.” 

“That  Peace  and  Victory  are  worth  ANY 
price?” 

“No,”  gritted  Jones,  stubbornly,  “not  that.  I 
have  done  some  talking  with  friends  of  mine  in 
this  town  .  .  .  men  and  women  of  all  sta¬ 

tions  of  life.  And  their  remarks,  boiled  down, 
sum  up  one  big  vital  question  mark:  ‘What  has 
been  done  with  the  money?’  They  ask  that,  more 
than  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  money  from  the 
present  drive.” 

"Much  of  it  was  spetit  long  while  ago — even 


The  purpose  of  this  series  is  to  help 
the  advertising  manager  develop  new  lo¬ 
cal  business.  Earnest  effort  is  made  to 
make  the  text  reflect  actual  merchandis¬ 
ing  conditions  in  the  smaller  cities;  and 
the  illustrations  are  designed  to  enhance 
the  value  of  advertising  space.  Construc¬ 
tive  suggestions  and  ideas,  adapted  to 
particular  lines  of  retailing,  are  offered 
each  ueek.  It  is  a  service  feature. 


BoNpyBviM'EM 


and  Columbia  and  and  done-to-death  platitudes 
and  generalities  of  this  Liberty  Loan  affair.  For 
the  life  of  me  I  can’t  see  why  the  folks  who  get 
it  up  do  not  use  some  REAL  arguments.” 

"These  proof  sheets  fail  to  interest  you?” 

"1  won’t  use  any  of  them.” 

"Then  you  have  an  idea  as  to  what  sort  of 
appeal  SHOULD  be  put  forward?” 

"You  bet  I  have;” 

"Dt)  you  mind  tipping  me  otf.  I’m  interested.” 

What  Has  Been  Done  With  It 

‘*\I7ELL,  although  1  am  willing  to  concede 
~  ”  that  the  soldier-hero  stuff  is  excellent 
and  TRUK,  in  spirit,  it  in  no  setise  provides  the 
BEST  argument  in  favor  of  buying  bonds  or 


Artillery  of  this  type  needs 
no  roads.  .An  .American 
t  Idea  put  into  practice  by  . 
^  American  Liberty  Loan  A 
^  Dollars.  # 


Liberty  Bonds  built  adeqaatc 
numbers  of  these  huge  i 
k  hangars  for  a  Navy  that  A 
k  was  rapidly  gaining  m 
world-wide  suprem-  m 
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DQMi:  OP 
AMERICA? 
CttArr-ECITNSE 
BAIAOONT 


Tractor 

ABTILLCBY 
THAT  UTJCDf 
N0BQAR5’-AN 
AMCHICAII 


K  ENTCRPRirC. 

wtowLoan: 


America’s  main  reliance  in  the 
air  was  this  type  of  De  Havi- 
t  land  Four  observation  and  i 
^  bombing  airplane.  A 


before  the  armistice  was  signed.”  broke  in  the 
.\d-Man. 

"Granted.  That  is  an  important  item.  I  was 
coming  to  it.  A  little  while  ago,  tucked  away  in 
ail  outlandishly  obscure  part  of  a  popular  maga¬ 
zine.  1  ran  upon  a  story.  It  was  a  fact  and  figure 
article  on  what  would  have  happened  in  the  event 
of  the  war  lasting  just  a  short  while  longer  than 
it  DID.  The  statements  were  a  positive  revela¬ 
tion  to  me.  Never  was  I  so  proud  of  my  country 
and  my  Government  before.  I  was  glad  to  be 
an  .American. 

"Previous  to  that.  I  confess  I  was  skeptical. 
I  was  one  of  those  disloyal  chumps  who  go 


"'riiat’s  not  MY  worry,”  was  the  answer,  "as 
far  as  the  buying  ofy  Liberty  Loan  space  by  tlie 
individual  merchant  is  concerned,  it’s  uj)  to  him 
and  his  conscience.  1  am  not  in  a  position  to 
pass  judgment  or  to  criticise.  I  DO  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  sooner  we  all  put  our  shoulders  to 
the  wheel  and  get  rid  of  this  last  responsibility 
the  sooner  business  will  revert  to  normal  ami 
good  tin  es  begin.” 

"Then  it’s  not  because  you  think  the  Govern¬ 
ment  .should  do  the  advertising?” 

"No.  I  have  my  own  view  regarding  the  sort 
of  stuff  that  is  usually  sent  out  for  us  to  employ 
if  we  see  lit.  I’m  sick  and  tired  of  Uncle  Sim 


OBrEBVATICN 
and  bombing 
AIRPLANE. 
Your  BONDf 
BUILT  A 
AIOHTY  PIOT 


by  the  Ten  ThousandI 
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Without  Liberty  Bondf),  the 
United  States  could  not  have 
i  gone  in  for  Victory  on  a  safe  i 
k  and  sure  scale.  A 


TheA^relew 


The  dollars  that  have  been  loaned 
,  to  the  Government  and  that 
L  must  be  loaned  NOW,  built  i 
^  these  powerful  mobile  guns.  M 


As  fast  as  money  waa  se¬ 
cured  by  the  Government,  i 
on  a  loan  basis,  it  was  m 
t  diverted  to  many  re-  m 
k  markable  War-time  m 
^  channels.  M 


26 
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"And  our  battling:  tanks!  Did  you  yourself 
realize  that  we  were  building  thousands  upon 
sary  for  me  to  pay  for  it.  You  can  make  those 
thousands  of  them  as  fast  as  steel  could  be  pro¬ 
duced?  It’s  staggering  to  realize  the  magnitude 
of  these  operations.  See  what  was  done  in  the 
invention  line,  .\merican  dollars  devised  stunts 
that  will  help  humanity  for  the  next  hundred 
years.  It  makes  me  thrill  when  1  read  of  tele- 
plioning  from  an  airplane  in  mid-air.  Money  was 
necessary  to  bring  all  this  out  of  chaos. 

“In  fact,  as  you  sum  it  up,  Uncle  Sam,  at  the 
hour  of  armistice  signing,  had  his  little  war  ma¬ 
chine  in  i)erfect  \vt)rking  order.  Every  wheel  and 
cog  functioned.  We  were  getting  the  men  over, 
we  were  protecting  them  en  route,  we  were  feed¬ 
ing  them  as  no  soldiers  were  ever  fed  before, 
we  were  equipping  them  equally  well,  we  were 
building  ships  with  astounding  speed,  we  had 
arms  and  ammunition  plants  that  covered  vast 
acreages.  It  is  all  so  stupenduous  that  the  mind 
is  dazed.  Yet  none  of  the  ads  that  1  have  seen 
elaborates  these  obvious  points.  I  think  that  the 


■sponsibility  at  the  store  ends  when  I  order  a 
big  stock.  After  it  is  in  the  store,  it  isn’t  neces- 
ads  for  three  column  use  and  leave  not  more  than 
an  inch  deep  mortise  for  our  name  plate.  You 
see — the  paper  managed  to  get  a  sizable  contract 
out  of  me  after  all.” 

"If  we  had  only  known,”  smiled  the  Ad-Man. 

“Come  around  with  an  idea  once  in  awhile,” 
concluded  Jones,  "instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  sell  himself  on  the  proposition.” 


was  because  1  had  not  analyzed.  I 
had  been  accepting  every  report  that  blew 
my  way.  This  article  seemed  to  clear  my  eyes. 
It  swept  the  doubt  and  the  misunderstanding 
aside.  I  suddenly  realized  that  we  in  America 
had  accomplished  that  which  the  world  would 
have  said  was  impossible.  In  a  remarkably  short 
time,  we  had  brought  ourselves  up  to  fine  fighting 
equipment.  If  the  war  had  continued  until  spring, 
nothing  on  God’s  earth  could  have  licked  us  at 
the  fighting  game.  Germany  did  not  stand  the 
ghost  of  a  chancd.” 

“You  certainly  talk  like  a  patriot  NOW,”  the 
.\d-Man  interpolated,  "but  go  on.” 

"That  article  contained  the  meat  of  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  for  the  \’  Liberty  Loan.  I 
think  it  would  do  more  to  sell  bonds  than  all  of 
the  other  appeals  rolled  into  one.  And  here's 
why: 

“It  stimulates  unusual  pride  in  one’s  own  coun¬ 
try.  it  makes  every  individual  mother's  son  feel  that 
HE  has  a  money  share  in  this  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ment.  It  tells  you  in  a  sane,  quiet  way,  why  the 
money  had  to  be  raised  and  why  so  much  of  it 
was  necessary.  It  tells  why  we  must  keep  on 
buying  bonds  and  taking  Government  notes.  It 
makes  you  appreciate  the  size  of  the  task  that 
was  ours  during  those  tense,  anxious  days,  and 
points  out  the  only  route  to  Peace  and  Victory. 

“Here  is  one  thing  that  most  folks  do  not  stop 
to  coniemjtlaie  when  they  say:  ‘Oh,  the  War  has 
ended.  I’m  done — no  more  bonds  for  MINE. 
The  Government  has  spent  enough  money  as  it 
is.’  We  went  at  this  thing  to  WIN.  We  bought 
and  built  and  created  a  hundred  times  more  than 
was  necessary,  because  THEN,  we  did  not 
KNOW’  that  Germany  was  crumbling.  So  far 
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as  we  could  judge,  the  war  might  go  on  and  on 
for  another  five  years.  You  can  see  what  would 
have  happened  had  we  stopped  to  count  the  cost. 
The  sheer  magnitude  of  our  operations  was  what 
made  'Kamerad'  sound  so  loud. 


mere  reading  of  them  will  cut  wallet  strings. 
That’s  the  way  it  affected  ME — and  I  belonged 
to  the  hard-shell  class.  1  was  unwilling  to  loan 
another  dollar.” 


Would  He?  He  Would 

<<^OME  to  think  of  it,  we  have  had  no  Loan 
advertising  along  those  lines,”  said  the  Ad- 
Man;  “at  least,  not  in  a  connected,  accumulative 
way.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  establishes  confi¬ 
dence,  explains  much,  and  tells  why  expenditures 
were  absolutely  necessary.  Suppose  we  take  you 
at  your  word — suppose  we  create  such  a  cam¬ 
paign.  If  Iiround  up  a  series,  have  the  illustra¬ 
tions  made  and  the  text  written — will  you  run 
it  under  your  signature — be  it’s  sponsor.” 

Jones  snapped  at  the  bait. 

“You  can’t  frighten  me  in  that  way,”  said  he. 
“Yes,  1  WILL  run  such  a  series  for  my  store,  and 
be  mighty  glad  to  do  it.  I  will  feel  that  I  shall 
be  instrumental  in  selling  bonds — or  notes  or 
whatever  you  call  them.  And  it  will  mean  the 
best  sort  of  publicity  for  my  business.” 

“It’s  a  go.” 

“But  remember — pack  each  ad  with  valuable 
fact  data.  Tell  how  many  of  each  item  were 
built — round  up  the  figures.  Go  into  technical 
detail.  I’ll  bet  right  now  you  do  not  know  how 
many  rifles  the  United  States  was  turning  out 
each  war  week,  at  the  time  the  end  came.” 

“Can’t  say  that  I  do.” 

“And  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  like 
you.  Stubbornly  rufuse,  too,  any  approach  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  for  final  funds,  be¬ 
cause  the  WAR  IS  ENDED.  I  suppose  my  rc- 


around  knocking  the  government  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  President  and  Congress,  the 
War  Department  and  Secretary  Daniels.  I  could 
see  nothing  good  in  anything  we  had  done.  My 
perspective  had  managed  to  get  twisted.  I  saw 
only  through  dark  glasses.  So  far  as  I  could 
make  out,  we  had  wasted  money — wasted  it  by 
the  million — we  had  bungled  and  every  depart¬ 
ment  was  eaten  alive  with  graft. 


Few  Realized  Magnitude 

LL  venture  the  assertion  that  comparatively 
few  people  realize  what  we  did — the  aggre¬ 
gate  weight  of  our  achievements.  If  they  DID, 
they  would  be  inordinately  proud.  And  Liberty 
Bond  money  made  it  all  possible.  It  could  have 
been  put  over  in  no  other  way.  Facts — American 
people  need  facts!  They  should  be  told  what 
their  money  bought. 

“1  can  see  such  a  series  of  V  Liberty  Loan . 
advertisements — one  showing  a  huge  new  type 
of  gun,  after  a  pattern  designed  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  Then  tell  in  the  text  how  it  was  invented 
and  HOW  MANY  were  built  or  ordered.  Pass 
on  to  airplanes.  Why,  say,  we  were  en  route  to 
an  air  fleet  that  would  have  startled  the  universe, 
despite  all  the  calamity  ■  howlers. 
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Announcement 


FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 

will  begin  publication  of 

Picture  Press  Rotogravure  Section 

First  issue,  May  11,  1919 

A  limited  amount  of  space  available  for  high  class  national 
advertising.  Right  reserved  to  decline  objectionable  copy 
and  to  limit  amount  of  space  for  one  issue. 

RATE  FOR  ROTOGRAVURE  ADVERTISING— 30  cents 
per  line;  2,000  lines,  or  26  consecutive  insertions,  25c. 
per  line.  Page  7  column  by  20  inches.  Column  width, 

2  1-6  inches.  Minimum  space  28  lines. 

Circulation,  70,000 

Copy  must  be  furnished  in  proof  form  on  coated  paper  and 
must  be  in  not  later  than  April  10  for  insertion  in  first 
issue.  Thereafter  thirty  days  in  advance  of  puhli(*ation.  For 
further  information,  address 

FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 

A.  I..  Shiiiiiaii.  A<lv.  Mgr.  A.  (».  (barter.  Vice  Pres.  tK  (ieii.  Mgr. 
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1  TERRITORIAL  MARKETS 

Saturday 
Evening  Post, 
Weekly. 

Literary 

Digest, 

Weekly. 

Collier’s, 

Weekly. 

Leslie’s, 

W  eekly . 

Outlook, 

W  eekly. 

Life. 

Weekly. 

Scientific 

American. 

Weekly. 

Christian 

Herald, 

Weekly. 

Weekly 

Magazines. 

TOTAL. 

!  .\v.  net  paid — “A.B.C.” — June  30, ’18 

-Vv.  net  iiaid,  including  bulk — “A.B.C.” 
j  Average  distribution — “A.  B.  C.” . 

!,!♦<  19,844 
1,969,995 
1.974.(r21* 

341,418* 

1,054,48.3 

1,055,249 

1,065J22 

469,700 

470,061 

483,509 

106,029 

159,046 

159,143 

161,976 

112,637 

252,195 

252,863 

266,974 

4,465,352 

4,467,395 

4,5.30,532 

349,7.32* 

109,198 

_ il%392 

DKTAILKl)  DISTRIBUTION  FOR  !  .May  1'.'.. ’1S|  May  1, ’15*  1  June  ’18  |  May  4. ’18  |  Mar.  13, ’18  |  June  «, ’18  1  June  8,  ’18  |  June  9, ’18 


-N'KW  YORK-NEW  JERSEY. 


1.  New  York  . 

2.  New  .Terse V  . 

Totals  . 

10.646.989 

.3.080.371 

1.3.7’27..360 

200.093 

.50.587 

.34,073 

9,811 

110,041 

31,.-{06 

40.426 

16.4.-L3 

14.104 

3,782 

2.5.71.3 

5.447 

1.5.240  1 

9,.5.53  1 

26,6.56 

7,573 

466,346 
■  134,492 

2.50.680 

43,884 

141,347 

.56.8.59 

17,886 

31,160 

24.793  1 

34.229 

L_  600,8.38 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

... 

... 

.. 

___ 

_ 

1.  Massachusetts  . 

.3.8:{2.790 

75,.303 

12,400 

40,798 

23,868 

7..35X1 

11,035 

8,822  1 

6.669 

186.291 

2.  Connecticut  . 

1.2.86.268 

28.719 

4,4.59 

18,944 

11.1.39 

2..5.34 

.3.340 

2.26<5  1 

.3.917 

75.318 

3.  Maine  . 

782.191 

14.207 

2,932 

6,4.32 

3.116 

1,513 

933 

.381  1 

2.570 

32,084 

4.  Rhorle  Island  . 

( -257.41 5 

10.480 

1,898 

7,485 

4,7.53 

962 

1,040 

.557  1 

1.081 

28,256 

-New  Manipsliire  .... 

446.3.52 

7.872 

1,7<S6 

4.269 

2.879 

891 

789 

.545  1 

1.88<5 

20,897 

6.  Vermont  . 

.-{66.192 

6..5.-51 

1,848 

2.470 

2,168 

9.37 

.502 

1 

2,351 

17,444 

Totals  . 

_7..-5.51.208 

143.112 

2.5..30.3 

SO..-598  1 

47.92.-{ 

14. 2.^3 

17.6.39 

1.3.-208  1 

18.474 

300,290 

MIS<'i;iJ.A\EOUS. 


Page  rate 
Rate  per  a;,'ate  line., 


S."*,tK»9.90 

8.<M> 


?2.4r.0.00 

5.50 


3!3,000.00 

5.00 


.$1,400.00 

2.25 


$735.00 
1  75 


i  WESTERN. 

( States. ) 

Population. 

|i  1.  California  . 

. . .  3,119,412 

123,709 

17,878 

82,860 

23.26<t 

5,332 

8,503 

3,907 

8,608 

274,057 

i'  2.  Washington  . 

. . .  1,6T>6,578 

45,204 

7,629 

26,980 

14,151 

1,317 

2,228 

626 

4,115 

102,250 

f  -olorado  . 

. . .  1,014,.581 

26,667 

5,126 

15,523 

.5,814 

1,135 

1,387 

587 

2,937 

59,176 

li  4.  Dregon  . 

888,243 

23,531 

4,421 

13,468 

6,021 

741 

1,005 

626 

2,674 

52,487 

5.  Montana  . 

486,376 

21,988 

3,147 

7,467 

7,374 

654 

1,309 

259 

1,782 

43,980 

6.  Utah  . 

453,648 

9,150 

2.97:{ 

8,239 

3,776 

320 

911 

112 

223 

25,704 

7.  Idaho  . 

461,766 

10,665 

2,539 

6,014 

3,549 

431 

669 

129 

1,093 

25,089 

8.  Arizona  . 

272,034 

9.80.3 

1.795 

5,981 

884 

293 

977 

115 

446 

20,294 

9.  Wyoming  . 

190,380 

5.2.35 

l.l.-M) 

2,417 

1,728 

177 

302 

88 

492 

11,569 

10.  Nevada  . 

114,742 

3.2J*.3 

l.(HX) 

2.-286 

.3-29 

82 

248 

51 

117 

7,406 

Totals  . 

8,661,760 

279.245 

L  47.»W8 

171,235 

GG.HSG 

10,482  1  17.5.39 

6,.500 

22,487 

622,012 

,  SOUTHERN. 

. 

1.  <I<‘orgia  . 

. .  2,9.‘{.5,617 

2t>.496 

5.044 

12,941 

6.688 

.561 

1,832 

886 

2,206 

56,654  ! 

2.  North  Carolina  .... 

. .  2.4t}6.025 

18..580 

5,228 

7,448 

6.372 

828 

1,391 

255 

3,418 

43,520 

3.  Kentucky  . 

. .  2,408,574 

17,456 

5.286 

10,884 

5,349 

673 

1,344 

836 

2,597 

44,425 

I;  4.  Tennessee  . 

. .  2,:{21,2.53 

19,902 

5..-19.5 

10,2.58 

t!,877 

.598 

1,465 

904 

3,175 

48,574 

E,  5.  Alabama  . 

. .  2,395,270 

16,755 

4.2.50 

9,220 

4,096 

350 

794 

349 

1,616 

37,430 

r  •>.  Virginia  . 

. .  2.234.t»30 

28,978 

7.121 

10,307 

8,088 

971 

2,839 

1,802 

5,495 

65,601 

f'  7.  Mississippi  . 

. .  2.001,466 

11,609 

3,020 

6,943 

2,078 

227 

620 

348 

1,641 

26,486 

j'  8.  I>iuisiana  . 

. .  1,884,778 

14.824 

3,784 

9.118 

.5,2.55 

251 

1,061 

1.6.55 

852 

36,800 

1  South  Carolina  .... 

. .  1,660.9.34 

14.86.3 

3,373 

6..5.36 

3.289 

316 

766 

.3.-{.{ 

2.601 

32,077 

I‘  10.  Florida  . 

9:{8.877 

17.135 

3,812 

10,713 

.-{.1.5.3 

836 

1,204 

6(!9 

1,869 

39,391 

j!  Totals  . 

..  21,246,824 

186..598 

_J6t315 

94.:i08 

_ 5,611  J  13,316 

8.037  !  25.470 

4.-{0,958 

[  CENTRAL. 

i  1.  Illinois  . 

. .  6.317,7.-{4 

1-27.497 

20.1<>9 

6f).774 

2S.1HI5 

.5,671 

5,954 

7.617 

13,648 

270,2.35 

,  Ohio  . 

. .  ,5,273.814 

119.S»-,2 

18,J*93 

58,:{64 

:r2.t-.n* 

.5.744 

(>.,845 

4.733 

17,263 

264,453 

L  .-’i,  Michigan  . 

. .  3.1.-{.‘{.678 

7C».c»7g 

9.917 

3.5.tJ89 

1(5.179 

3.678 

4,596 

6..512 

8,971 

162.218 

Il  4.  Indiana  . 

. .  2,8.54,167 

IS.'.mn; 

8.393 

26,724 

17,063 

1.849 

1.973 

2.493 

6,919 

114,320 

r  5.  Wisconsin  . 

. .  2,553,983 

37.829 

7,4.5«} 

23,660 

12.2-20 

1.826 

1,476 

1.391 

5,175 

91,033 

6.  Iowa  . 

. .  2,224,771 

49.13t! 

9.011 

24,492 

11.434 

2,23-2 

1,5.58 

1.079 

10,319 

109,261 

Totals  . 

22,.358.147 

4.59.!kN;  _ 7.3,9;!9  j  229.70.3 

118.4.50 

21.000 

22.402  1  2.-{.82.5 

62,295 

1,011,520 

NORTHWESTERN. 

1.  Missouri  . 

. .  3.448.498 

.5-2.1.5;{ 

9,8.31 

25,231 

13.546 

1,376 

3,2(!1 

2,673 

6,181 

114,252 

-J.  .Minnesota  . 

. .  2,343.287 

46.027 

8.435 

30,400 

16,482 

11.831 

2.311 

2,1-29 

tJtiO 

4,785 

106.578 

.-5.  Kansas  . 

. .  1.874,195 

.30,74.-{ 

6,210 

7,587 

1,247 

1,391 

8.53 

7,231 

71,744 

!  4.  Nebraska  . 

. .  1.291,877 

2.5.417 

5,075 

14,658 

8,:{48 

1,012 

9,8-{ 

.594 

4,818 

60,905 

1  .5.  North  Dakota  . 

791,437 

12,848 

2,899 

6,011 

4,.366 

520 

416 

192 

2,172 

‘29,424 

1  <i.  South  Dakota  . 

735,4.34 

12..386 

2,905 

6,018 

3,872 

601 

422 

222 

2,383 

28,809 

{  Totals  . 

..  10,484,728 

179..574  J 

_ 35,3ni> 

_ 98,800 

49,550 

7,067  _ 

8,602 

.5.194 

27,570 

411,712 

1  SOUTHWESTERN. 

1 .  ’Texas  . 

..  4.601.279 

64,143 

12,.546 

36,0.35 

14,026 

97,3 

3,888 

1,360 

5,887 

138,858 

j  2.  Oklahoma  . 

. .  2..‘{77,6-29 

26,186 

4,562 

16,092 

7,498 

497 

1,.‘{66 

.553 

2,911 

59,665 

1  .-’.  .Vrkansas  . 

. .  1.792,965 

14.422 

3.544 

9,030 

2,104 

253 

609 

177 

1,613 

31,752 

1  4.  New  Mexico  . 

4.37,015 

7..586 

1,735 

3,931 

456 

178 

540 

76 

629 

15,131 

. .  9.208.888 

112,^{7  J _ 22,387 

_ ^,088  _ 

24,084  1  1,901 

6,403 

2,166_J 

11,040_1 

245,406 

I  MIDDLE  A-TLANTIC. 

1.  Penn.sylvania  . 

. .  8.798.067 

138.412 

25,.540 

88,977 

4.3,390 

6.423 

12,9.31 

13,860 

21,969 

351„502 

2.  West  Virginia  . 

..  l,439.1t>5 

16,382 

4.468 

10,677 

4,882 

.520 

1.315 

210 

2,813 

41,267 

1  .3.  Maryland  . 

. .  1..384..5.39 

20,318 

4,710 

1.3,769 

6,042 

960 

1.645 

2.219 

2,694 

52,357 

4.  DLstrict  of  Columbia 

.374..584 

19,929 

3,410 

6,.301 

1,7,58 

U77 

1.84.3 

786 

742 

3.5,746 

5.  Delaware  . 

216.941 

.3,8.58 

1,016 

2,111 

984 

213 

415 

194 

.592 

9,.386 

Totals  . 

. .  12,213.296 

m8j» 

_ .39.^44  J 

_  121,^.5_1 

.57.056 

_ 9.093 

_ 18.149 

17.269 

28.813 

_  490,258_  j 

Newsilealers  . 

1  .  1 

.  1 

1  . 

1  .  1 

11,640  1 

1  2,001 
1,.390 
.569 
1,819 

1 

1  ! 

1.58 
4..588 
4.776 
!  403 

1  777 

56,5  1 

11,798 

14,761 

175,702 

1  19.852 

53,.374 
!  3,:{66 

Unclassified  . 

:!.4'.t5  1 

.  1 

2.606 

.  1 

2.071  1 

99.-!  1 

39.3  i 
14.321 
2.165  1 

Canad:i  . 

Alask;i  A:  U.  S.  1’os.sessions . 

Foreign  . 

Other  Items  . 

1  111.431  1 

10..579  1 
j  16..‘{87  j 

1  9.796.  ’ 

1  1.961 

1.600 

27..582 

3.978 

7,799 

427 

4.882 

544 

1,110 

14,852 

1,425 

9,561 

209 

Tot  1  Is  . 

.  1 

i  141.892  1 

l.-{.3.57  1 

1  42,.392  1 

1  6..5.-{6  i 

1  17,419  1 

1  26,047  1  19.943  I 

11.267  1 

278.8.53 

RECAPITULATION. 

1 

! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1'  1 

1 

1 

1.  Western  . 

8.(-.6L7(-.0 

279.245  1 

47.6.38  1 

171,2,35  1 

66.886  1 

10,482  1 

17,5.39  1 

6,.500  1 

1  22.487 

622,012 

‘2.  Southern  . 

21.246.824 

186.598  1 

1  46.31.3  1 

94,368  1 

51.245  ! 

5,611  1 

13,316  1 

s.o;{7 

25,470 

430,958 

Central  . 

22..-{.58.147 

4.59,906  1 

73,9.39 

229,703 

118.4.50 

1  21,000  ' 

22,402  ' 

23.825 

62,295 

1,011, .520 

4.  Northwestern  . 

10.4.‘^.728 

179..574  1 

1  35.355  1 

98.800  1 

49,5.50  1 

'  7,067  1 

8,602  1 

.5.194 

27..570 

411,712 

.1.  SoutliwestertI  . 

9.208.888  1 

112..‘{.37 

1  22.387 

65.088 

24.084  ' 

1,901 

6,403 

2.166 

11.040 

!  245,406 

6.  Middle  .\tlantic  . 

12.213.296  1 

198.89{»  1 

39.144 

i21,8‘{5 

57.0.56 

9,09.3 

18.149 

17.269 

1  ‘28,81.3 

490,2.58 

(.  New  1  ork-New  .Tersey. 

13.727.360  1 

2.50.680  1 

1  4.3,884  1 

141,347  1 

.56.859 

17.886 

.31.160 

24.793  1 

:!4.229  1 

600.838 

S.  New  England  . 

N  e  w.sdea  1  e  rs.  u  mdassi  fied , 

Canada,  .\laska  &  IT.  S. 
Possessions.  Foreign,  and 

7.351  .‘208 

14.3.112 

1  2.5,:{03 

1  1 

80,398 

1  47,92.3  1 

I  14,2.33  1 

1 

1 

1  17,6.39  1 

13.208 

1  18,474 

j 

:{60.290 

otlier  items  . 

.  1 

141.892  ■ 

^  1 .3,3.57 

42,.‘.92 

6..5.36  1 

1  17,419  1 

26,047 

19.94.3 

1  11. 2(57 

i  278,85.3 

Grand  'Totals  . 

105.2.52.211  1 

1  1.9.52.24.3  1 

1  347..320 

1  1,04.5,166  1 

1  478.589 

1  104,692 

1  161.257 

1  120.9.35 

1  241,645 

1  4,4.51,847 

$300.00 

.85 


$.">0<1.(>0  I  $1,200.00 
1.00  I  2.00 


$14,585.00 

26.35 
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Garis  in  a  New  Children’s  Color  Page 

Unique,  Humorous  and  Exceedingly  Attractive 

UNCLE  WIGGILY’S  ADVENTURES 

By  Howard  R.  Garis,  the  most  popular  writer  in 
America  of  children’s  stories. 

Pictured  by  Lang  Campbell,  tbe  well-known  animal  artist. 

A  combination  of  subject,  author  and  artist  with  unlimited 
advertising  and  circulation  possibilities 

Released  for  weekly  use  beginning  Sunday,  April  20. 

For  eleven  years  tlie  daily  Garis  Bedtime  Stories  have 
been  appearing  in  a  steadily  increasing  list  of  papers  all 
over  the  country. 

These  daily  stories  have  been  put  into  book  form  to  the 
number  of  thirty  volumes.  Over  ONE  MILLION  copies  have 
been  sold,  and  a  new  book  is  brought  out  every  six  months. 

In  the  meantime  Garis  continues  to  produce  a  new  story 
each  day  for  the  newspapers. 

For  a  long  time  there  has  been  a  continuous  cry,  grow¬ 
ing  in  volume,  from  children  all  over  this  country — “We 
want  to  SEE  pictures  of  Uncle  Wiggily,  Nurse  Jane  Fuzzy 
Wuzzy,  Uncle  Longears  and  the  little  bunnies.”  From  this 
demand  has  developed  the  finest  color  page  for  children  ever 
produced,  consisting  of  a  specially  written  Uncle  Wiggily 
story  with  pictures. 

It  is  not  a  case  of  introducing  a  new  feature  and  building 
up  an  audience  for  it.  Tbe  audience  is  already  made  and 
eager — the  thousands  of  children  and  parents  to  whom  the 
Uncle  Wiggily  characters  are  household  names.  To  find 
them  in  their  Sunday  color  supplement  will  be  like  finding 
pictures  of  their  own  dearly  loved  home  pets. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  for  tbe  perfection  of  tbe  artistic 
work  by  Lang  Campbell.  Despite  the  fact  that  his  animal 
pictures  have  been  for  years  a  feature  in  “Life”  we  were 
hardly  prepared  for  tbe  beauty  and  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  of  bis  translation  into  pictures  of  Mr.  Garis’  charming 
stories.  Mr.  Garis  and  Mr.  Campbell  are  working  out  each 
page  together  with  the  finest  possible  results.  Each  panel  is 
a  work  of  art  and  will  fascinate  the  child  and  amuse  it  longer 
that  half  a  dozen  ordinary  comics. 

There  is  another  angle  to  this  page,  representing  tremendous  and 
unlimited  circulation  and  advertising  possibilities,  which  we  will  tell 
you  in  detail  at  the  same  time  we  send  you,  at  your  request,  samples 
of  the  Uncle  Wiggily  pages  in  four  colors  and  black  and  white. 

In  this  page  we  have,  at  last,  the  ideal  and  long-looked-for  comic  for 
the  smaller  children — those  particularly  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
ten  years.  It  is  clean,  wholesome  and  entertaining— a  rare  combination 
of  fine  art  and  exquisite  story-telling. 

In  your  comic  section,  color  supplement,  or  in  black  and  white  this  page  will  be  hilariously 
welcomed  in  every  home  where  there  are  children.  It  has  absolutely  no  competitor  in  its  class. 
Parents  will  approve  of  it  and  children  will  uproariously  demand  the  new  pictures  and  adventures 
of  their  old  and  dear  Uncle  Wiggily  friends. 

RESERVE  OPTION  WHILE  YOU  WIRE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS 

Page  Supplied  in  Mat  Form — Four-Color,  Two-Color  or  Black  and  White 
and  in  Our  Ready  Printed  Four-Page  Comic  Supplement  in  Colors 

THE  McCLURE  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 

373  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


NURSE  JANE  -FUZZY  WUZZY,  THE  MUSKRAT  LADY,  STOOD  IN  THE 
DOOR  OF  THE  HOLLOW  STUMP  BUNGALOW.  "PLEASE  TAKE  THESE 
EGGS  OVER  TO  MRS.  LONGTAIL,  THE  MOUSE  LADY.  SHE  WANTS  TO 
BAKE  A  CAKE."  SPOKE  NURSE  JANE.  UNCLE  WIGGILY  PUT  ON  HIS 
TALL,  SILK  HAT,  TOOK  HIS  RHEUMATISM  CRUTCH  AND  STARTED 
OUT  WITH  THE  EGGS.  "I  HOPE  I  HAVE  A  NICE  ADVENTURE,"  SAID 
THE  BUNNY  RABBIT.  NOW  WATCH  AND  SSE  IF  HE  DIO. 


One  panel  (elighlly  reduced)  from  a  typical  “Uncle  Wiggily *» 
.Adventures"  page.  This  is  most  inadequately  suggestive  of 
the  charm  and  beauty  of  the  complete  seven-column 
page  with  the  brilliancy  of  four-color  reproduction. 

Send  for  complete  set  of  samples. 
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NEWSPAPER  MEN  NURSED 
LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

(ContiHmd  from  pogt  7.) 
tion  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  urged 
that  the  Leagtie  should  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  Then  we  or¬ 
ganized  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  nine 
great  league  of  nations  congresses  in 
New  York.  Boston.  Chicago,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Salt  l^ke 
City,  St.  Louis  and  .\tlanta.  Kx-Presi- 
dent  Taft.  President  l^)well  of  Har¬ 
vard.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  ex-Ambas- 
sador  Morgenthau,  Deane  Brown  of 
the  Yale  Divinity  School,  Prof.  George 
Grafton  Wilson  of  the  Chair  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law  of  Harvard,  with  Mrs. 
Philip  North  Moore,  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
Edward  A.  Filene,  the  Boston  merchant, 
and  other  speakers  toured  the  coun¬ 
try,  covering  these  nine  congresses.  Of 
course,  these  were  events  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  cities  in  which  they 
were  held,  and  through  the  careful 
handling  of  the  really  important  news 
of  these  congresses,  they  sui)plied  news 
that  traveled  far  and  wide. 

Cot  President  and  Ex-President  Together 

As  the  southern  coiigres,-.  was  assem¬ 
bling,  this  being  the  ninth  and  last  of 
the  series,  the  news  was  given  out  in 
Washington  that  President  Wilson  had 
accepted  an  invitation  from  Governor 
Smith  of  New  York  to  speak  on  the 
League  of  Nations  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  Paris.  1  immediately  took 
up  the  matter  of  having  ex-President 
Taft  speak  also.  This  was  found  to  be 
entirely  agreeable  to  President  Wilson, 
who  setit  a  cordial  telegram  to  Mr.  Taft, 
and  the  re.'ult  was  that  the  evening  be¬ 
fore  the  President's  return  to  the  Peace 
Conference  in  Paris,  the  Presidetit  of 
tin  I'nited  .States  and  the  only  living 
ex-president  of  the  United  States,  lead¬ 
ers  of  opj)osiiig  itarties,  stood  on  the 
platfr>rm  of  the  .Metropolitan  Opera 
House  and  advocated  the  formatiott  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  joining 
of  the  League  by  this  country. 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  this  came  the 
Lodge-Lowell  debate  in  Boston,  atiother 
news  event  of  international  importance. 

But  while  these  great  cotigresses  and 
meetings  were  being  held  in  cities  which 
were  themselves  strategic  news  centers, 
the  whole  country  was  being  covered  by 
intensive  news  campaigns;  and  the  re 
suit  of  this  intensive  work  in  every 
State  and  almost  every  County  in  the 
Union,  have  jiroduced  news  that  has 
quickly  become  of  supreme  importance. 

A  Surprise  for  Senator  Reed 

For  example,  after  Senator  Reed  made 
his  speech  in  the  Senate  and  started 
on  his  tour  to  make  addresses  savagely 
attacking  President  Wilson  and  the 
League  of  Nations,  he  little  dreamed,  I 
am  confident,  of  what  was  awaiting  him 
in  his  own  State  of  Mis.souri.  But  when 
he  got  to  Missouri,  he  soon  learned  that 
the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  has  an 
organiz.ation  in  every  important  com¬ 
munity,  that  hundreds  of  speakers  had 
been  talking  in  favor  of  the  League  in 
every  part  of  the  State,  that  practically 
every  important  newspaper  was  an  out¬ 
spoken  advocate  of  the  League,  and 
that  literally  thousands  of  columns  of 
material  in  regard  to  the  League  was 
being  carried  every  week  into  every 
home  in  the  State.  The  result  of  this 
was  such  an  overwhelming  sentiment  in 
fjivor  of  the  League,  that  when  Senator 
Reed  reached  Jefferson  City  he  was 
faced  by  50  of  the  65  Legislators  of  his 
own  party,  arrayed  in  solid  opposition 
to  the  position  he,  himself,  had  taken. 

And  that  is  virtually  what  happened 
to  Senator  Lodge  when  he  went  to 
Boston  to  debate  the  League  question 
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with  President  Lowell.  Massachusetts 
had  been  so  strongly  organized  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  League,  and  ^he  newsapers, 
as  leaders  and  interpreters  fef  public 
opinion,  hftd  heen  .so  Strong^  ill  support 
of  the  proposal,  that  Senator  Lodge 
found  his  own  State  overwhelmingly  in 
opposition  to  the  stand  it  was  supposed 
he  had  taken.  But  there  was  evidently 
a  mistake  somewhere,  for  when  Sen¬ 
ator  Lodge  spoke  in  Symphony  Hall, 
it  was  in  advocacy  of  the  league  of 
Nations,  almost  as  direct  and  powerful 
as  the  advocacy  of  President  Lowell. 

Now.  I  am  convinced  that  this  result, 
cither  in  Missouri  or  in  Massachusetts, 
would  not  have  been  possible  had  it  not 
Iteen  for  the  fact  that  both  States  had 
lieen  literally  immersed  in  a  great  flood 
of  light  respecting  the  ideals,  the  argu¬ 
ments  ami  the  fads  about  the  League 
of  Nations. 

Co-operation  of  Manchester  Guardian 

(Jne  of  the  most  interesting,  almost 
romantic  features  of  our  work  was  the 
spreading  the  news  propaganda  abroad 
through  the  medium  of  a  great  English 
newspaper.  In  the  summer  of  1916, 
James  Walker,  one  of  the  important 
staff  men  on  the  Matichester  (luardian, 
came  to  this  country  bearing  a  letter 
to  me  from  my  late  partner,  .\mbas- 
sador  Page.  Mr.  Walker  said  that  his 
paper,  which  has  always  been  the  great 
organ  of  Liberal  opinion  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  wanted  to  issue  an  .American  num¬ 
ber  and  make  it  the  vehicle  for  carrying 
into  England  and  itito  Europe,  the  fun- 
dametital  proposals  that  had  beeti  out¬ 
lined  by  the  Leagite  to  Enforce  Peace. 
Naturally,  ottr  committee  co-operated 
with  him  uii  to  the  limit  of  our  power. 
The  result  was  a  special  .American 
nttmber  of  the  Matichester  Guardian 
pttblished  oti  October  3,  1916.  In  it 
were  articles  by  ex-President  Taft,  by 
Dr.  Elliott  of  Harvard,  and  by  other 
important  features  in  respect  to  .Ameri¬ 
can  progress  and  interests. 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  in  con- 
tiection  with  this  sjiecial  .American  num¬ 
ber.  did  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
thitigs  1  have  ever  happened  to  know 
about.  It  .setit  a  copy  of  this  special 
.\nierican  number  to  every  ineniber  of 
the  British  Parliament,  to  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  French  t'hatnher  of  Deputies, 
to  every  memlier  of  the  Italiati  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  to  every  member  of 
the  Russian  Dtttiia. 

News  .Angle  Always  in  View 

Beyond  doubt,  this  special  issue, 
bearing  its  authoritative  and  conipre- 
iiensive  outline  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tiotis  movement,  as  it  had  been  con¬ 
ceived  in  this  country,  became  an 
inspired  FNangel  for  the  movemetit 
throughout  Europe.  After  its  pub¬ 
lication  and  wide  distribution,  inter¬ 
est  in  the  League  of  Nations  de¬ 
veloped  in  a  nutiiber  of  places,  and 
very  shortly  the  League  of  Nations 
Society  was  formed  in  England  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Bryce,  and 
a  little  later,  a  similar  organization 
was  formed  in  France  under  the  pres¬ 
idency  of  M.  Bourgeois,  These  so¬ 
cieties  have  worked  in  closest  co¬ 
operation  with  the  League  to  En¬ 
force  Peace  and  have  helped  greatly 
in  building  up  public  ojiinion  behind 
the  League  of  Nations  idea  abroad. 
Personally,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  too 
much  to  say  that  all  of  this  work 
had  done  much  toward  preparing  the 
people  of  France  and  England  and 
Italy  for  the  tremendous  reception 
they  were  keen  to  extend  to  President 
Wilson  when  he  went  to  Europe. 

The  point  that  I  want  to  emphasize, 
in  regard  to  every  part  of  this  work, 
is  that  it  has  been  carried  forward 
at  all  times  on  a  definite  news  basis. 


VV  e  have  approached  every  question 
as  newspapermen,  and  we  have  tried 
to  answer  every  question  distinctly 
from  ihe^  standpoim  of  newspaper- 
cneir.  In  order  to  have  a  group 'of 
leadmg  iiewspaperme.i  in  New  \  ork 
know  about  the  background  of  our 
niovenieiit,  we  liad  a  dinner  at  ihe 
Lotos  (.  lub  some  time  ago  and 
brought  together  some  forty  of  the 
leading  editors  of  newspapers  aiul 
magazines,  to  meet  Mr.  Taft.  Later 
on.  a  similar  meeting  was  organized 
in  Boston  under  the  chairmaiishii)  of 
Ellery  Sedgwick,  eilitor  of  the  .\t- 
lantic  Monthly. 

1  am  glad  to  say  that  Mr.  Taft  lias 
co-operated  in  all  the  work  of  the 
committee  with  a  (luick  grasp  of  its 
imiiortance  and  with  a  heartiness  and 
enthusiasm  that  are  simp'ly  beyond 
praise.  That  has  also  been  true  of 
President  Lowell  and  hundreds  of 
other  influential  men  who  have  lieen 
identified  with  the  activities  of  the 
League  to  F'n  force  Peace.  .\t  all 
times  they  have  conceded  tlie  point 
that  the  ('(mmitlee  on  Itifoniiation 
knew  how  the  news  of  the  great  world 
movement  should  be  developed  and 
distributed.  .And  the  committee  has 
kept  its  craft  pointed  at  all  times 
toward  the  pole  star  of  legitimate 
news  interest;  The  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  is  today  on  the  high  seas,  mak¬ 
ing  surely  for  the  port  toward  which 
it  has  been  headed  from  the  begimiiin.’’ 


War  Cross  for  Kilmer's  Mother 
The  F'rench  (iovernment  has  awarded 
a  Croix  de  Guerre,  as  a  souvenir  to 
Mrs.  Killmni  Kilmer,  mother  of  Sergt. 
Joyce  Kilmer,  the  w  riter  and  (loet,  who 
was  killed  in  France  while  serving  with 
the  165th  Infantry.  The  original  decora¬ 
tion  bestowed  upon  Sergt.  Kilmer  was 
sent  to  his  wife. 


Milk  Producers  Will  Advertise 
Milwaukee,  March  29. — An  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  has  been  decided  upon 
by  the  Milwaukee  Milk  Producers’  As¬ 
sociation.  Secretary  Rice  points  out: 
“\Ve  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  a 
universally  used  product  that  do  not  ad¬ 
vertise.” 


C.olunibia  University 
Library  Wants: 

.\(i veitising  and  Selling,  v.  1-20 
Caitomis  Magazine,  v.  1-35 
mania,  v.  1-12 
Kditor,  V.  1-38 

Kditor  and  Publisher,  v.  1-12 
Fun,  V.  26-37. 

Fourth  Kstate,  previous  to  1914 
•Judicious  .Vdvertising,  v.  1-10 
.Judy,  V.  1-25,  48  It. 

Publisher’s  Ouide,  v.  1-21 
Puck.  V.  1-4,  21,  23-24,  30  ft. 
Printer's  Ink,  previous  to  1912 
.'■'aturday  Kvenlng  Post.  v.  1-183 
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New  York  State  Newspapers 

A  Tremendous  Selling  Influence 


EW  YORK  STATE  newspapers  represent  nearly  one-lenlh  of  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States. 

Their  influence,  therefore,  is  one-tenth  that  of  all  the  other  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States. 

Their  power  is  one-tenth  of  that  of  ALL  publications'  of  whatever  nature, 
in  the  United  States. 

The  daily  newspaper  must  he  classed  as  FIRST  in  the  publication  field. 
It  keeps  people’s  minds  in  the  daily  touch  with  everything  that  is  important 
for  them  to  know. 

There  is  an  intimacy  between  the  readers  and  a  newspaper  that  does  not 
exist  between  the  people  and  any  other  business. 

A  newspaper  is  a  member  of  the  family.  It  takes  its  place  at  the  breakfast 
table  in  the  morning  and  in  the  living  room  at  night.  It  is  a  companion 
to  every  man  and  woman,  every  boy  and  girl,  in  every  community. 

The  manufacturers  and  merchants  who  do  not  employ  newspaper  publicity 
are  not  alive  to  the  greatest  aid  they  can  employ  to  build  their  business 
successfully. 

Newspaper  publicity  goes  beyond  mere  commercialism.  It  creates  friends 
for  a  firm  or  an  individual.  It  establishes  impressions  that  cannoT’be 
formed  in  any  other  way.  It  builds  reputations. 

All  of  the  newspapers  in  New  York  State  are  not  represented  in  this 
advertisement,  but  those  that  are  represented  form  a  powerful  combina¬ 
tion  for  successful  business  building. 
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HERBERT  COREY  TELLS  OF  VISIT  TO 
GERMANY  AFTER  ARMISTICE 

War  Correspondent,  Home  on  Visit,  Says  Old  Crowd  in  Berlin 
Is  Operating  Under  Changed  Labels — Talk  of  “Next 
War”  Is  Common 


HKRBKK'r  C'OKEV,  war  (()rrt^l)ondent  of  the  New  York  Globe  and 
the  Ass(xiated  N’ewsj)a|)er.-,  has  returned  home  for  a  Itrief  vacation. 
And  a.'i  Mr.  (.'orey'.";  visits  to  New  York,  since  the  Ijreaking  of  the 
great  war  in  1914,  have  lx*en  limited  to  three  flying  trips,  he  hofX'S  that  the 
fortunes  of  the  news-getting  game  may  {x*rmit  him,  this  time,  to  remain 
here  long  enough  to  renew  his  accjuaintance  with  the  old  town. 

Few  war  corres|M)ndents  have  had  the  privilege  of  writing  to  a  larger 
circle  of  readers  than  Mr.  Corey.  Millions  of  Americans — not  millions  in 
a  figurative  .^ensc',  but  in  (juite  an  actual  sense — have  seen  the  events  of  the 
great  Armageddon  through  his  e\es,  and  think  of  these  events  in  the  terms 
of  his  interpretation  of  them. 

!\i‘ver  lh>liv(‘n‘d  Lecture  on  It  ar 


Mr.  Curcy  is  the  most  modest  of 
men.  He  cherishes  with  a  sort  of  pride 
his  record  of  having  never  written  a 
book  or  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  war — 
and  he  docs  not  propose  to  mar  this 
recf>rd. 

It  will  he  recalled  that  Mr.  Corey  was 
one  of  a  party  of  four  correspondents 


Herbert  Corey. 

who  were  first  to  enter  Germany  and 
to  visit  Berlin  after  the  signing  of  the 
armistice. 

“On  that  little  trip,"  said  Mr.  Corey 
to  Editor  &  Pubi.isher,  “our  car  had 
to  penetrate  and  pass  through  a  German 
army,  in  orderly  retreat.  These  men 
had  neither  the  bearing  nor  spirit  of  de¬ 
feated  soldiers.  They  were  acclaimed 
everywhere  as  though  they  were  return¬ 
ing  victors.  Germany  had  been  out¬ 
numbered,  forced  hy  superior  forces  and 
economic  conditions  to  accept  the  in¬ 
evitable — but  she  was  not  defeated  in 
a  military  sense.  That  was  the  feeling 
and  the  conviction  of  most  Germans  then 
—and  it  is  still  so. 

“We  correspondents  found  the  old 


olficialdom  in  the  saddle  in  Berlin 
merely  with  the  laltels  changed.  ‘The 
next  war'  was  a  common  topic  of  discus¬ 
sion.  (Inly  a  minority  of  the  public 
men  of  Germany  accept  the  theory  that 
their  country  must  share  any  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  war ;  and  as  to 
atrocities— these  things  they  consider  in¬ 
evitable  in  war,  but  dismiss  stories  of 
them  as  lurid  exaggerations  of  hysteri¬ 
cal  jteople. 

"The  Foreign  Office  was  anxious  that 
we  shotdd  have  every  facility  for  secur¬ 
ing  news  and  interviews.  It  was  partic¬ 
ularly  desired  that  we  should  send  over 
an  interview  with  von  BemstorfF.  We 
declined  to  do  this.  Then  we  were  ap¬ 
proached  individually  on  the  matter.  I 
explained  that  the  .American  people  were 
not  in  a  mood  to  consider  alibis  on  the 
part  of  a  man  who  had,  in  their  view, 
grossly  abused  his  high  office  to  foster 
and  finance  plots  against  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  United  States.  .Any  ex¬ 
cuses  tendered  in  his  behalf  would  be 
appraised  as  another  form  of  that  Ger¬ 
man  propaganda  which  had  left  its  poi¬ 
sonous  trail  across  the  nations.  I  tried 
to  make  it  plain  to  these  German  offi¬ 
cials  that,  so  far  as  .America  was  con 
cerned,  von  Bernstorff  was  ‘through.’ 
They  did  not  press  the  matter  further." 

.A.sked  as  to  the  effect  in  Germany 
of  a  trial  and  conviction  by  an  .Allied 
court  of  the  ex-Kaiser,  Tirpitz,  Luden- 
dorf.  Hindenburg,  et  a1.,  as  has  been  pro¬ 
posed,  Mr.  Corey  said: 

“Such  a  procedure  would  unite  all 
Germany.  There  would  be  no  divided 
sentiment  there.  The  Germans  them¬ 
selves  seriously  contemplate  trying  Lu- 
dendorf — not  for  a  share  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  war  or  for  the  atrocities 
committed  tinder  his  authority,  but  for 
his  failure  to  win  the  war.  They  would 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  punish  those 
responsible  for  the  great  failuure,  but 
they  would  resent  as  an  unparalleled 
outrage  the  trial  of  any  of  their  mili¬ 
taristic  leaders  by  an  .Allied  tribunal. 

“I  was  told  that  von  Kluck,  who  led 
the  first  assault  on  Paris — as  far  as  the 
Marne — in  1914,  lives  in  retirement  in 
a  suburb  of  Berlin.  .An  official  of  the 
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Foreign  Office  told  me  that  von  Kluck 
still  considered  that  German  strategy 
in  that  first  major  operation  had  been 
sound.  What  he  could  not  understand 
was  that  the  French,  routed,  cut  to 
pieces,  in  panic,  should  have  been  able 
to  turn  at  the  Marne  and  deliver  the 
blow  that  saved  civilization  and  sent  the 
(ierman  armies  reeling  backward.  He 
sees  in  that  event  something  not  con¬ 
templated  in  the  books  on  strategy — a 
miracle  of  heroic  defense  never  before 
witnessed  in  the  history  of  wars." 

“How  do  .Americans  stand  in  France 
iiow?’’  Mr.  Corey  was  asked. 

Won  French  Hearts 

"The  .\merican  private  soldier  has 
won  the  hearts  of  the  I'rench  people,” 
he  replied.  "We  should  all  be  proud 
of  these  clean,  fine,  well  disciplined  boys 
of  our  armies  overseas.  Billeted  with 
a  French  family  they  straightway  make 
comrades  and  playfellows  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  gain  the  affection  of  the  elders 
through  their  hearty  and  wholesome 
personalities.  They  are  the  finest  sol¬ 
diers  in  F'urope.  Not  quite  so  much 
may  be  said  of  some  of  our  officers,  I 
am  sorry  to  say.  The  discipline,  with 
them,  has  been  less  rigid  than  with  the 
private  soldiers.  High  spirited,  many  of 
them  young  men,  a  long  way  from  home, 
hungry  for  adventure  as  well  as  for  ser¬ 
vice,  when  on  leave — trying,  perhaps, 
to  explore  Paris  in  two  days,  drinking 
what  the  French  easily  assure  them  are 


cocktails,  followed  by  cham|iiag<ic  on 
the  .\mcrican  scale  of  indulgence — the 
result  is  frequently  unedifying.  The 
.American  Military  Police  seldom  go  fur¬ 
ther  than  to  take  the  name  of  an  officer 
who  may  be  violating  the  regulations  in 
some  way.  .As  the  British  and  French 
.Military  Police  exercise  broader  powers 
of  regulation,  there  is  natural  criticism 
of  the  leniency  shown  .Americans. 

Most  American  Officers  Above  Criticism 

"Do  not  get  the  idea  that  there  is  any 
reign  of  insubordination  among  officers 
of  our  forces.  .As  a  body  they  are  above 
criticism.  But  a  little  quite  natural  ex¬ 
uberance  while  on  leave  will  always 
draw  the  condemnation  of  civilians,  and 
this  reacts  on  the  entire  army.  .After  all, 
however,  the  .American  soldier,  officer 
and  private,  has  been  a  real  missionary 
of  good  will. 

■‘.My  recent  trip  to  Serbia  was  most 
interesting.  Here  is  a  great  nation  in 
the  making — and  it  is  to  be  a  real  democ¬ 
racy.  These  people  almost  embarrass 
one  with  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
United  States  constitution.  They  are  in 
the  business  of  creating  a  democratic 
form  of  government,  and  our  model  ap- 
[leals  to  them  strongly.” 

Mr.  Corey  does  not  believe  that  Bol¬ 
shevism  is  to  over-run  the  Balkans.  They 
are  solving  the  land  problem,  he  says, 
and  no  man  who  owns  a  little  land,  and 
thus  has  a  stake  in  his  government,  ever 
listens  with  sympathy  to  the  doctrines  of 
Bolshevism. 


Baltimore  is  an  "Evening 
Paper  Town” 


Another  View  of  Downtown  Bolhmore,  ioowing  the  Munsey  Butiding  ( left  and  below  dock  tower) 
Home  of  The  Baltimore  NEWS 

There  are  several  reasons  why  Baltimoreans  buy  more  copies  of 
The  NEWS  than  of  any  other  daily  paper — reasons,  also,  why 
The  NEWS  was  the  only  daily  paper  in  Baltimore  to  gain 
circulation  in  December  and  January  this  year  as  compared  with  last : 

ist  It  is  everything  a  good  live  newspaper  should  be — 
prompt,  accurate,  independent. 

2nd  It  carries  the  dependable  Associated  Press  dispatches  with¬ 
out  competition  in  the  evening  field. 

3rd  Its  circulation  growth  though  remarkable  in  its  rapidity, 
like  Baltimore  industry,  is  built  on  the  same  kind  of  solid 
foundation. 

To  COPER  Baltimore  on  a  single-paper 
basis  can  there  be  any  other  choice  but 

The  Baltimore  News 

Baltimore’s  only  straight  2  cent  newspaper— over  100,000  net  paid  daily 
Average  Net  Paid  Circniation  for  February,  1919 

Daily  . 104,544 

Sunday  . 102,069 
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“ADVERTISING  SUFFERS  FROM  A  LACK 
OF  FACTS!”  SAYS  NAT.  S.  OLDS 


Diret'lor  of  Advertising. for  Julius  Kayser  &  Company,  New  York,  Manufacturers  of 
Gloves,  Hosiery  and  Underwear,  and  Important  National  Advertisers,  Thanks 
Editor  &  publisher  for  its  Articles  and  Statistics  on  News¬ 
paper  ainl  Magazine  Distribution  in  Territorial  Markets 


WANT  to  put  in  writing  my  thanks  to  you 
I  for  the  articles  and  statistics  Editor  & 
Publisher  has  been  printing  on  the  terri¬ 
torial  distribution  of  newspapers  and  magazines. 

"This  is  constructive  business  and  deserves  the 
attention  and  support  of  business  men  who  insist 
on  handling  their  advertising  on  the  same  business 
principles  as  govern  the  other  departments  of  their 
«’oncerns. 

“ft  seems  to  me  that  advertising  suffers  from  a 
lack  of  facts.  Successful  business  management  de¬ 
pends  upon  facts,  and  the  advertising  department 
has  been  compelled  to  deal  with  opinion,  preju¬ 
dices  and  habits  while  other  departments  possess 
facts  and  figures  that  admit  of  no  dispute. 

“I  helicxe  in  i  «'\vsjiaper  advertising,  properly 
adjusted  to  distribution,  and  act  on  that  belief.  It 
is,  when  so  administered,  a  powerful  and  economi¬ 
cal  selling  force.  Buying  advertising  successfully 
and  selling  goods  successfully  consists  in  getting 
the  market  you  are  after  at  the  lowest  cost  and  the 
least  effort.  I  find  that  newspapers  for  certain 
commodities  do  this  the  best.  At  least  we  have 
found  that  they  do,  but  to  arrive  at  this  I  had  to 
go  out  and  hunt  up  facts  for  myself  that  ought  to 
be  ready  at  hand  to  put  before  the  general  man¬ 
ager  as  any  other  department’s  facts. 

“For  example — if  we  can  reach  a  million  people 
on  their  home  grounds  in  California  by  newspapers 
at  a  lower  cost  than  by  magazines  we  want  the 
facts  and  figures  that  prove  this.  They  will 
reduce  the  cost  of  our  doing  business  in  California, 
and  that’s  what  we  are  after  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

“These  facts  and  figures  Editor  &  Publisher  is 


supplying.  I  congratulate  you  for  doing  so  and 
as  I  suggested  over  the  phone  today,  hope  that  you 
will  collect  them  in  a  form  for  quick  reference 
by  business  men. 

“Yours  very  truly, 

“NAT  OLDS, 

“Director  of  Advertising.” 


IN  the  issue  of  January  11  Editor  &  Publisher 
printed  a  complete  list  of  the  English- 
language  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  of  the 
United  States,  with  their  circulations  and  minimum 
agate  line  advertising  rates.  This  was  the  first 
and  only  achievement  of  its  kind,  and  the  feature 
was  of  inestimable  value  to  every  space  buyer  and 
agency  man. 

There  have  followed  this  original  service-fea¬ 
ture  statistical  tables  analyzing  circulations  and 
rates  from  many  angles — showing  costs  of  terri¬ 
torial  campaigns,  with  details  of  the  greatest  prac¬ 
tical  value  to  advertisers.  National  advertisers,  ad¬ 
vertising  agents  and  space  buyers  unite  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  this  service  to  be  the  most  useful  ever 
rendered  by  a  trade  newspaper  in  this  field. 

ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGNS  BY  THE  SCORE 
ARE  BEING  PLANNED  THROUGH  THE  HELP 
OF  THESE  SURVEYS  IN  THE  COLUMNS  OF 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  HAVE  YOU  AN  AD¬ 
VERTISING  MESSAGE  WHICH  OUGHT  TO 
APPEAR  IN  A  TRADE  JOURNAL  WHICH  HAS 
COMPLETELY  WON  THE  INTEREST  AND 
FAVOR  OF  THE  Bl^YERS  OF  ADVERTISING 
SPACE? 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1117  World  Building,  New  York 
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SAY  LEA  MEAKLY  PRESENTED  RAISER 
TO  PRESIDENT  WILSON  FOR  XMAS 


Daring  Exploit  into  Holland — Conspirators  Got  Within 
Sound  of  Wilhelm’s  Voice — Had  to  Flee  to  Avoid 
Capture  and  Possible  Internment 


TO  a  member  of  the  American  newspaper  profession  there  nearly  came 
the  honor  of  capturing  former  Kaiser  Wilhelm  of  Germany  and  pre¬ 
senting  him  to  President  \\'ilson  as  a  Christmas  present,  according 
to  stories  that  have  gained  wide  circulation  this  \veek.  The  often- 
dreamed  project  in  fact  came  so  near  to  being  realized  that  the  conspirators 
got  within  sound  of  Wilhelm's  voice  Ix'fore  the  scheme  “blew  up." 

T  he  central  figure  in  the  plot  was  Colonel  Luke  I^a,  who  in  private  life 
is  proprietor  of  tlie  Knoxville  Tennessean  and  American.  He  served  overseas 
throughout  the  war  with  the  114th  Field  .Artillerj-.  At  one  time  he  was  a 
United  States  Senator. 


Planru‘d  Christmas 

The  story  of  the  wild  adventure  of 
Colonel  Lea  came  out  within  the  past 
few  days  with  the  return  of  his  militarv 
organization  from  France.  Previously 
there  had  been  some  vague  rumors  of 
such  an  attemjtt  having  been  made,  but 
no  names  were  mentioned. 

Xor  has  t'ol.  Lea  conlirmed  a  word  of 
it  yet.  as  he  is  still  under  military  or- 


CoL.  LtTKE  Lea 


ders.  Hut  his  admirers  couldn’t  resist 
telling  what  they  knew  and  heard  about 
it  as  soon  as  they  touched  home  shores. 

.\ccorditig  to  a  collection  of  varied 
versions  of  the  story,  Col.  Lea  made  the 
attempt  to  kidnap  the  ex-Kaiser  right 
out  of  the  Dutch  castle  of  Count  Godard 
von  Bentinck.  He  was  absent  from 
his  regiment  for  a  month  and  narrowly 
escaped  court  marshal  for  his  escapade. 
The  olhcers  relating  the  story  say'  that 
their  commander  was  accompanied  by 
four  commissioned  and  three  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers,  among  whom  were 
Capt.  L.  S.  McPhail  of  Nashville  and 
Lieut.  Ellsworth  Rrown  of  Chattanooga. 

The  whole  story  follows: 

“What  were  you  going  to  do  with  the 
Kaiser  if  your  kidnapping  project  had 
succeeded?’’  Colonel  Lea  was  asked  by 
those  to  whom  he  admitted  that  he 
headed  the  party  that  went  to  the  castle 
of  ount  von  Hentinck,  near  .\merongen. 

“We  were  going  to  give  him  a  free 
ride  to  Paris  in  our  automobile  and 
present  him  to  President  Wilsoti  as  a 
Christmas  gift.” 

Received  by  Bentinck 

The  party  went  from  Luxemburg  into 
Holland  by  automobile,  armed  with 
passports  which  enabled  them  to  travel 
directly  to  the  Castle  where  the  Kaiser 


Present  to  Wilson 

was  stopping.  .As  the  stories  go,  the  oc- 
cu|>ants  of  the  car  were  received  at  the 
castle  by  Count  Bentinck,  who  escorted 
them  into  a  drawing  room  and  carried 
to  the  Kaiser  their  request  for  an  iti- 
terview.  In  a  few  moments  men  of  the 
ex- Kaiser’s  guard  began  to  filter  into 
the  room,  and  presently  the  guards  itt 
the  room  outnumbered  the  .American 
officers. 

Coutit  Hentinck  then  returned  to  say 
that  Wilhelm  desired  to  know  if  the 
party  represented  officially  the  .American 
(iovernment  or  the  higher  military 
authorities. 

The  colonel  admitted  that  they  did 
not.  C  ount  Hentinck  withdrew  and  in 
a  few  moments  returned  to  say  that 
W  ilhelm  would  not  receive  the  .Amer- 
cans. 

Got  Too  Warm 

In  the  meantime,  some  one  of  the 
Kaiser’s  orderlies  had  telei)honed  from 
the  Hentinck  Castle  to  .Amerongen  for 
help,  and  a  detachment  of  Holland  sol¬ 
diers  was  rushed  out  to  the  castle  on 
motorcycles.  When  the  .Americans 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  guards  riding 
down  the  road  “things  were  getting  too 
warm  for  us,”  as  Colonel  Lea  put  it, 
and  the  Americans,  whose  waititig  auto¬ 
mobiles  had  their  noses  turned  toward 
I'rance,  immediately  sped  toward  the 
frontier  and  succeeded  in  escaping. 

They  were  afraid  that  if  taken  into 
custody  by  the  Holland  soldiers  they 
would  all  be  interned  or  that,  if  not  in¬ 
terned,  representations  would  be  made 
by  the  Dutch  Government  which  wouhl 
result  in  court-martial  proceedings  be¬ 
ing  brought  against  them  on  their  being 
surrendered  to  General  Pershing’s  con¬ 
trol. 

W’ithin  a  few  days  French,  British  and 
.American  newspapers  published  accounts 
of  the  appearance  of  the  American  mil¬ 
itary  automobiles  at  Amerongen.  In 
some  of  these  is  was  openly  stated  that 
the  .American  party  had  intended  to 
kidnap  the  Kaiser.  It  was  expected  that 
the  Kaiser  would  welcome  them.  They 
thought  he  could  he  inveigled  to  the 
castle  gate,  where  it  was  proposed  to 
seize  him,  bundle  him  into  the  automo¬ 
bile  and  make  off  across  the  Iwrder, 
carrying  him  to  Paris  as  a  present  to  the 
Peace  Conference. 

No  Action  by  War  Department 

I'riends  who  have  been  apprehensive 
of  Col.  Lea  getting  into  trouble  with 
the  War  Department  because  of  his  re¬ 
ported  exploit,  were  much  relieved  in 
receiving  information  .April  1  from 
Washington,  that  the  department  is  con¬ 
templating  no  action  against  him. 

From  the  attitude  of  high  officials  of 
the  department  it  is  apparent  that,  as 
matters  now  stand,  they  do  not  feel 


that  any  thing  should  be  done  about  the 
matter.  In  all  probability  Colonel  Lea 
will  be  out  of  the  military  service  of  the 
L’nited  States  within  a  week,  and  it  will 
then  be  impossible  to  reach  him  through 
War  Department  channels,  even  if  such 
a  wish  existed. 

Secretary  Baker,  when  asked  about  the 
matter,  said  he  was  contemplating  no 
action,  and  assumed  that  any  action  nec¬ 
essary  to  be  taken  had  been  already 
taken  by  the  military'  authorities  in 
h'rance.  He  said  there  were  official  re¬ 
ports  in  the  War  Department  dealing 
with  the  matter,  but  he  did  not  care  to 
make  them  public,  as  they  related  to 
personal  matters. 

The  only  information  received  at  the 
department  indicates  that  Col.  Lea  was 
within  his  rights,  that  he  was  not  “ab¬ 
sent  without  leave,”  but  rather  that  he 
was  on  a  sightseeing  trip  and  decided 
to  call  at  the  castle  and  see  the  fugitive 
ex-Kaiser  if  he  was  seeable. 

.A  news  dispatch  from  Chattanooga 
on  .April  1  quotes  Col.  Lea  as  denying 
having  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
kidnapping  affair,  and  that  stories  of 
his  reported  visit  to  the  Kaiser  were 
not  in  any  respect  correct. 


TO  HEAR  X-SCIENTISTS  APRIL  4 


injunction  Continued  in  Meantime  — 
Flynn  Leaves  Monitor  Staff 

Boston,  .April  1. — The  temporary  in¬ 
junction,  issued  last  week,  restraining 
directors  of  the  Christian  Science 
Church  from  interfering  w'ith  trustees 
of  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society- 
in  discharge  of  their  duties,  has  been 
ordered  continued  pending  a  hearing  on 
merits  of  the  case. 

.After  hearing  brief  arguments  of  the 
attorneys.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Hraley  ordered  the  proceed  mgs  to  be 
completed  on  or  before  April  4,  after 
which  a  master  will  be  appointed  by  the 
court  to  hear  the  facts  unless  counsel  in 
the  meantime  agree  upon  a  master. 

John  J.  Flynn,  for  a  number  of  years 
on  the  Monitor  staff,  has  announced 
his  retirement  because  of  differences. 


CALL  WOMEN  FAILLRE 
AS  PUBLISHERS 


Experiment  on  Atlantic  City  Union  Re¬ 
sults  in  Men  Again  Taking  Charge 
When  Paper  Is  Sold  by  Senator- 
Elect  Edge  to  Associates 

-ATi.ANTtc  City,  N.  J.,  .April  1. — Fol¬ 
lowing  plans  recently  stated  to  Editor 
&  PiBLiSHER,  Senator-elect  Walter 
E.  Edge  sold  the  Morning  Press  and 
the  Evening  Union  to  Albert  J.  Feyl, 
Paul  J.  O’Neill  and  Francis  E.  Croas- 
dale,  all  of  whom  have  long  been  his 
employes  and  business  associates.  The 
purchase  juice  was  $140,000,  and  in¬ 
cludes  the  .Atlantic  City  Photo-Engrav¬ 
ing  plant.  Mr.  Edge  retains  his  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  Dorland  Advertising 
.Agency. 

News  of  the  sale  came  on  the  heels 
of  the  announcement  that  the  staff  of 
women  who  have  been  in  full  charge 
of  the  I'nion  for  some  time  past  would 
be  dismissed  and  replaced  by  men.  It 
is  said  the  women  lacked  “news”  sense. 

Mrs.  Mary  North  Chenoweth,  whose 
husband  teaches  in  the  Atlantic  City 
High  School,  was  appointed  editor-in- 
chief,  and  she  gathered  about  her  women 
to  fill  all  the  editorial  offices.  Some  of 
them  were  experienced  in  newspaper 
work;  others  were  not. 

The  path  of  the  Union  was  not  strewn 
with  peonies.  Its  editors  made  a  big 
play  for  the  united  support  of  the  women 
of  the  town  and  became  the  official  organ 
of  the  Council  of  Women’s  Organiza¬ 
tions.  But  its  one  edition — at  three 
o’clock — perhaps  was  not  sufficient  to 
give  .Atlantic  City  readers  what  they 
wanted,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  with 
the  arrival  of  men  to  take  hold  there 
will  be  material  changes  in  all  depart¬ 
ments. 


Bert  Post  has  returned  to  his  post  as 
eity  editor  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press,  and  Percy  Nickel  is  hack  on  the 
sport  desk.  Both  have  heen  in  the 
navy. 


“America’s  Largest  and  Best  Newspaper  Industrial  Advertising  Agency” 


This  penpanent  Weekly 
Business  Man’s  Page  secured 
among  non-regular  advertis¬ 
ers  has  been  running  two 
years — it  is  one  of  a  chain 
of  pages  we  handle  —  it 
carries  over  one  hundred 
thousand  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  per  year — more  than 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars 
annually  in  new  business, 
which  the  paper  would  not 
otherwise  obtain.  The  Page 
is  beneficial  in  many  ways — 
it  has  made  new  advertisers 
and  helped  circulation  —  it 
has  aided  the  paper  in  being 
recognized  as  the  business 
man’s  newspaper  in  its  com¬ 
munity. 


Contracts  with  the  advertis¬ 
er  commence  and  end  to¬ 
gether  and  are  made  for 
twenty  weeks  at  a  time,  be¬ 
ing  renewed  each  twenty 
weeks. 


Traveling! 


The  question  of  a  cancellation  of  an  accepted 
contract  rests  entirely  with  the  newspaper. 
All  advertising  is  solicited  on  an  indirect 
result,  general  publicity  basis. 


Representative  sent  an3rwhere  upon  request. 

John  B.  Gallagher  Company 

Home  Office,  Ninth  Floor,  Dexter  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
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fOULD  BID  WELCOME 
TO  PROPAGANDIST 


President  Uodge,  of  Sccipps  -  McRae 

League  Newspapers,  Outlines  Uia 
Policy  in  Dealing  with  Difficult 
Problems  of  Advertising 

\V.  II.  Dodge,  president  of  the  Scripps- 
JIcRae  League  of  Newspapers,  has  a 
definite  policy  in  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  selling  advertising  space  for 
propaganda  purposes.  In  a  letter  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  Mr.  Dodge  says; 

"Is  it,  you  ask,  a  wise  policy  for  a 
newspaper  to  accept  political  or  prop¬ 
aganda  advertising  which  might  be 
tiiiu'd  to  nullify  the  editorial  influence — 
to  break  down  the  force  of  a  newspaper’s 
advocacy  of  this  or  that  public  policy? 

"The  question  is  one  which  editors 
should  answer.  We  are  not  an  editor. 
This  is  our  personal  point  of  view  of 
the  practical  phases.  We  would  deem 
It  safe  journalistic  procedure  to  welcome 
the  propagandist — if  he  thinks  his  case 
strong  enough  to  stand  up  before  a  jury 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  million  people, 
when  spread  out  before  them  in  cold 
type,  thru  the  advertising  columns  of 
their,  newspapers.  No  man,  or  set  of 
men,  can  nullify  editorial  influence,  ex¬ 
cept  the  editors  themselves.  Editorial 
‘influence’  which  can  be  bought  is  no 
influence  at  all. 

“Editorial  space  is  not  for  sale,  nor  are 
the  news  columns  of  any  real  newsisaper.  • 
The  advertising  columns  are,  and  should 
be,  open  to  all  individuals  or  businesses 
who  will  meet  rules  of  censorship  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  readers  from  fake  or 
filth.  These  rules  should  give  all  par¬ 
ties  in  a  contention  or  public  question 
equal  access  to  the  medium.  Moth  sides 
should  be  g^en  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Urges  Safeguards 

‘‘.Ml  advertisements  not  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  mercantile  sort  should  be  plainly 
marked  ‘.Advertisement.’  Evident  mis¬ 
statements,  exaggerations  and  slanderous 
personalities  are  objectionable.  The 
copy'  should  be  held  to  clean  statements 
of  the  contention. 

“It  isn’t  difticult  to  spot  the  crooks  or 
double  dealers — if  they  can  be  herded 
into  the  market  places.  .Anything  which 
would  tend  to  eliminate  lobbyists  and 
abate  rough  work  up  political  or  other 
dark  alleys,  would  seem  to  be  in  line 
with  progress  and  acceptable  paid  ad¬ 
vertising.  Print  the  propaganda.  Print 
it  as  advertising.  Take  it  only  subject 


Editor  &  Publisher 

to  careful  censorship.  Mark  it  paid 
advertising.  Do  not  let  outsiders 
masquerade  their  self-seeking  state¬ 
ments  as  those  of  the  publisher.  Require 
copy  to  l)e  signed  by  the  persons  who 
stand  sponsor. 

“The  editorial  and  news  columns  will 
remain  unsmirched.  Not  legally  per¬ 
haps,  but  to  a  degree  .norally,  and  with¬ 
in  certain  more  or  less  clearly  delinite 
bounds,  a  newspaper  is  a  common  carrier. 
The  most  efficient  fllteration  system  on 
top  of  this  earth,  for  tainted  propaganda, 
is  puhlie  ot’inion.'’ 


ST.  LOUIS  AD  CLUB  ACTIVE 


Co-operating  with  Better  Business  Bureau 
and  Soldier  Welfare  Work 

St.  Louis,  April  1. — The  .Advertising 
('lub,  in  co-operation  with  the  Better 
Business  Bureau,  has  perfected  plans 
for  greatly  enlarging  the  activities  of 
the  latter  organization.  The  bureau  has 
employed  E.  J.  Brennan,  a  local  attor¬ 
ney,  as  permanent  manager  and  secre¬ 
tary.  The  headquarters  will  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  rooms  of  the  club.  Five 
of  the  nine  directors  of  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  are  members  of  the  .Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  new 
president,  Allan  H.  Clark,  is  a  director 
of  the  club. 

Plans  arc  also  under  way  in  the  club 
to  provide  entertainment  for  invalided 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  are  brought  to 
the  city.  A  committee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
commanding  officers  for  amusements  and 
concerts. 

John  Ring,  Jr.,  president  of  the  club, 
lias  been  appointed  organizer  of  the 
Metropolitan  District  of  St.  Louis  for 
the  next  War  Loan.  Mr.  Ring  has  al¬ 
ready  organized  his  department. 


New  Agency  Starts  in  New  York 
The  Newell-Etnmett  Company  started 
business  in  New  York  as  an  advertising 
agency  on  -April  1,  with  offices  at  12(1 
West  32d  street.  Clarence  D.  Newell 
is  president.  Burton  Ivmmett  vice-jires- 
ident,  William  11.  Beatty  second  vice- 
president,  Richard  L.  Strobridge  .secre¬ 
tary,  and  b'red  II.  Welsh  treasurer. 


Returns  to  Scripps*  Service 
Cal  C.  Lyons,  who  was  in  the  war 
zone  for  the  Scripps- McRae  league  of 
newspapers  for  a  long  while,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  taken 
charge  of  the  Scripps  bureau  at  the  capi- 
tol. 


There  is  really  no  reason  why  news  of  special 
interest  to  women  should  not  be  accurate, 
interesting  and  helpful.  Philadelphia  women 
know  from  its  famous  woman^s  page  that 

THE 

PHILADELPHIA 

RECORD 

.  Is 

“Always  Reliable” 


for  April  3,  1919 


IN  RHODE  ISLAND 


Sunday,  March  16,  marked  a 
Record-Breaking  “Spring  Openingj” 

in 


AUTOMOBILE 

ADVERTISING 


41,843 


lines  of  Autonudnle 
Advertising  alone — 
were  carried  in  this  one  issue  of  the 


l^robitience  ^untap  Journal 


Even  in  Boston,  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  their  Auto  Show,  only 
two  papers  carried  more. 


2851/2  COLUMNS  OF  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  APPEAL  in  this  record-break¬ 
ing  issue  of  the  PROVIDENCE  SUN¬ 
DAY  JOURNAL — a  high-water  mark 
for  any  Southern  New  England  paper, 
daily  or  Sunday.  It  proves  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  advertisers  in  the  dominance 
of  this  medium — known  for  over  eighty 
years  as  “  The  Rhode  Island  Bible.  ” 

The  Providence  Journal  Company 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 

Representatives 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  3,  1919 


TIPS  FOR  THE  AD 
MANAGER 


Ei.dredge  Agency,  Equity  building, 
Detroit.  Will  handle  accounts  of  L.  V. 
Flechter  &  Co.,  carburetor  manufac¬ 
turers;  Neptune  Meter  Company,  New 
York;  Crown  Automobile  School,  De¬ 
troit. 

George  Batten  Com£’any,  Fourth 
Avenue  Building,  New  York.  Co¬ 
operating  with  the  New  England  To¬ 
bacco  Growers’  Association  in  planning 
a  national  advertising  campaign. 

Cami'bell-Ewald  Comi’anv,  .Mar¬ 
quette  building,  Detroit,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  the  advertising  of  the 
Chevrolet  Motor  Company. 

Thomas  M.  Bowers  Company,  25 
East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chieago.  Has 
secured  new  accounts  of  Devoe  &  Kay- 
nolds,  New  York  paints ;  and  the  Col¬ 
umbia  Fastener  Company,  Chicago. 

Berrien  Company,  19  West  44th 
Street,  New  Y’ork.  Has  been  appointed 
advertising  agent  for  the  Wilcox  & 
White  Company,  Meriden,  Conn.,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  “Angelus  Pianos.” 

N.  W.  Avtir  &  Son,  300  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia.  Have  launched  a 
national  newspaper  campaign  in  behalf 
of  the  Macaroni  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Chicago. 

Sher.man  &  Bryan,  79  Fifth  .\venue. 
New  York.  Planning  a  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  for  next  fall  for  the  Philadelphia 
Sweater  Coat  Sales  Company. 

Amsterdam  .\gency,  35  Congress 
Street,  Boston.  Curtis  &  Co.,  "Stock 
of  Seven  Metals  Mining  Company,”  14 
Kilby  Street,  Boston.  Placing  orders 
with  newspapers  generally. 

.\yer  &  Son,  300  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia.  .\tlantie  Refining  Com¬ 
pany.  3144  Passayunk  .\venue,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  again  placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers ;  Taplex  Corp.,  ‘‘Taplex”  Warm¬ 
ers,  47  W.  34th  Street,  N.  Y.  City, 
usually  makes  up  their  lists  during 
.\pril,  using  farm  papers,  etc. ;  U.  S. 
Tire  Company,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  again  making  contracts  with 
newspapers  in  various  sections. 

Basham  Company,  Inter-Southern 
Life  Building,  Louisville,  Ky.  M.  Sabel 
&  Sons,  wool,  hides  and  furs,  Louisville, 
Ky..  reported  will  make  up  list  of  news¬ 
papers,  etc.,  during  April. 

ICvtten  Company,  Fourth  .\vcnue 
Building,  New  York  City.  Ipswich 
Mills,  “Ipswich  Hosiery,”  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  again  placing  orders  with  a 
selected  list  of  newspapers. 

Black  man-Ross  Company,  95  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  City.  General 
Cigar  Company,  “Tom  Moore  Cigar,” 
119  W.  40th  Street,  New  York  City, 
again  placing  orders  with  newspapers  in 
Mid-West. 

Brown  Agency,  110  W.  40th  Street, 
New  York  City.  Pocket  Filter  Com¬ 
pany  303  Fifth  .\vcnue.  New  York  City, 
placed  orders  with  newspapers  gen¬ 
erally. 

Critch FIELD  &  Co.,  Brooks  Building, 
Chicago.  American  Radiator  Company, 
“American  Radiators”  and  “Ideal  Boil¬ 
ers,”  830  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago,  renewing  newspaper  contracts. 

Dyer  Oimpany,  42  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  Oneida  Community  “Sil¬ 
verware,”  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  reported  will 
make  up  list  during  the  next  thirty  to 
sixty  days. 

Elliott  Service,  122  East  Avenue, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Yawman  &  Erbe 
Manufacturing  Company,  office  filing 
systems,  424  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  transferred  advertising  to  the 
above  agency. 


Finch  Agency,  1364  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  Hotel  Employers  Reference 
•Association,  801  Sixth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  places  advertising  through 
the  above  agency. 

Foley  Agency,  Terminal  Building, 
Philadelphia.  Fels  &  Co.,  Fels  Naptha 
Soap,  73rd  and  Woodward  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  placed  6860  line  contracts 
wih  newspapers  generally. 

L.  S.  Goldsmith,  244  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Ginsberg  &  Bros., 
"house  dresses,”  102  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  placing  orders  with 
some  Pennsylvania  newspapers;  Hyman 
&  Oppenheim,  “Stay  Fast”  Hair  Nets, 
105  East  16th  Street,  New  York  City, 
placign  orders  with  newspapers  that 
liave  Rotagravure  sections. 

Gould  Company,  60  West  3Sth  Street, 
New  York  City.  Wisconsin  Condensed 
Milk  Company,  “Lion  Brand  Milk,”  91 
Hudson  Street,  New  York  City,  mak¬ 
ing  1,(KXJ  line  contracts  with  Southern 
newspapers. 

Green,  Fulton,  Cunningha.m  Com¬ 
pany,  Free  Press  Building,  Detroit. 
■Saxon  Motor  Car  Corporation,  Detroit, 
reported  will  make  up  a  list  of  news¬ 
papers  during  the  next  thirty  to  sixty 
(lays. 

(jREEN-LucAS  Company,  Hanover  and 
Fayette  Streets,  Baltimore,  Md.  E. 
Rosenfeld  &  Co.,  “Faultless  Pajamas,” 
Baltimore,  again  placing  orders  with 
some  Middle  West  newspapers. 

Hanff-Metzger  Company,  95  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Torrey 
&  Co.,  “Fulton  Motor  Truck,”  40  Wall 
Street,  New  York  City,  placing  5-col. 
1-t  orders  with  Sunday  newspapers; 
Longman  &  Martinez,  “L.  &  M.”  Paints, 
.54  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City,  plac¬ 
ing  4-in  8-1  orders  with  newspapers. 

Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  i’eoples 
Gas  Building,  Chicago.  Rockford  Mill¬ 
ing  Machine  Company,  Sundstrand 
.\dding  Machine,  Rockford,  111.,  places 
advertising  through  the  above  agency. 

Holland,  John  A.,  f)8  Devonshire 
■Street,  Boston.  Exchange  Trust  Com- 
liany,  Boston,  placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers. 

Johnson-Dallis  Company,  Green¬ 
field  Building,  Atlanta,  (ia.  Le  Roy 
Meyers  Company,  “Regalou  Cigars,” 
Savannah,  Ga.,  placing  orders  with 
Southern  newspapers. 

Kelley  Company,  Second  National 
Bank  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Woolson 
Sjiice  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  placing 
orders  with  newspapers  within  trade 
radius  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Le  Roy  Agency,  44  Turnbull  Avenue, 
Detroit.  .Satin  Toilet  Siiecialties  Com¬ 
pany,  toilet  articles,  Detroit,  placing  3-1 
readers  36-t  orders  with  list  of  news¬ 
papers. 

Lesan  .Agency,  440  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Manufacturers  Air¬ 
craft  Association,  501  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  placing  advertising. 

Lord  &  Thomas,  Mailers  Building, 
Chicago.  Enterprise  Paint  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  Chicago,  placing  orders 
with  some  Middle  West  newspapers; 
Mary  T.  Goldman,  hair  preparations, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  again  making  contracts 
with  list  of  newspapers. 

Moss-Chase  Company,  170  Franklin 
Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Home  Nurseries, 
Inc.,  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  placing  orders 
with  newspapers. 

O’Keefe  Agency,  45  Bromfield  Street, 
Boston.  John  L.  Whiting,  J.  J.  Adams 
Company,  700  Harrison  Avenue,  Bos¬ 
ton,  usually  makes  up  lists  during  April 
and  May. 

Sherman  &  Bryan,  79  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  Gty.  S.  W.  Peck  &  Co., 
clothing,  1140  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  making  1,000-1  contracts  with  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  newspapers. 


Stack  Agency,  Heyworth  Building, 
Chicago.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  In¬ 
diana,  Chicago,  placing  orders  with 
Western  newspapers. 

Street  &  Finney,  171  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  City.  Rice  and  Hutchins 
“Educator  Shoes,”  Boston,  again  mak¬ 
ing  contracts  and  placing  copy  with 
newspapers  in  selected  sections. 

Stroud-Brown,  303  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Brown-Durrell  &  Co. 
“Forest  Mills  Underwear  and  Gordon 
Hosiery,”  11  West  19th  Street,  New 
York  City,  again  placing  12S-I.  dc.  1-t 
orders  with  newspapers. 

Thompson  Company,  242  Madison 
.Avenue,  New  York  City.  Piel  Bros., 
“Kovar”  soft  drink,  Georgia  .Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  making  3,000-1  con¬ 
tract  with  Southern  newspapers.' 

Touzalin  Agency,  5  North  Wabash 
.Avenue,  Chicago.  Chicago,  Duluth  and 
Georgian  Bay  Transportation  Company, 
109  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  re¬ 
ported  will  make  up  list  of  tiewspapers 
during  April. 

Vanderhoof  &  Company,  140  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  Department 
of  Signaling,  1810  Wilson  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago,  placing  advertising. 

Wales  Company,  110  West  40th 
Street.  New  York  City.  Boston  Var¬ 
nish  Company,  “Kyanize  Varnishes,” 
Everett  Station,  Boston,  again  placing 
orders  with  newspapers. 


Dunn  Wins  Nomination 
Bi  tte,  Mont.,  March  31. — The  Demo¬ 
cratic  nomination  for  mayor  has  been 
won  by  W.  F'.  Dunn,  an  editorial  writer 
for  the  Daily  Bulletin,  who  was  recent¬ 
ly  convicted  of  sedition  in  Helena  and 
fined  $5,000.  He  is  now  at  liberty  on 
bail  pending  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 


BOGART  SUCCEEDS  GERARD 


Will  Be  Hearst  Newspapers'  Financial 
Manager — New  Post  for  Moore 

Julian  (iecard  has  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  fuiancial  manager  of  William  R. 
Hearsl’s  projierties  and  as  treasurer  of 
the  Star  Company,  which  publishes  the 
New  York  .American  and  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal.  J.  D.  Bogart,  who 
until  he  went  into  the  Army  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Boston  American,  will  take 
Mr.  Gerard's  place  as  financial  manager, 
and  J.  .A.  Moore  has  assumed  the  office 
of  treasurer  of  the  Star  Company. 

Mr.  Gerard  has  not  as  yet  announced 
any  new  connections  he  may  have  in 
mind.  E.  .A.  Westfall  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  Boston  .American  since  the  last 
week  of  .August,  1918,  and  Captain  Bo¬ 
gart’s  new  position  will  have  no  effect 
there. 


PROTECTS  CANADA  COPYRIGHTS 


Speedy  Need  for  New  Law  Impressed  on 
Dominion  Parliament 

Toronto,  March  24. — .A  new  Copy¬ 
right  act  is  in  preparation  and  will  likely 
be  considered  at  the  present  session  of 
the  Dominion  Parliament. 

Canada  is  the  only  one  of  the  .self- 
governing  possessions  of  the  British 
Empire  which  has  not  enacted  legisla¬ 
tion  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of 
the  Berlin  convention  on  copyright.  A 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  law  on  the  same  footing  with 
that  of  Great  Britain  and  the  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Empire  was  in  course  of 
preparation  in  1911,  but  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day  was  defeated ;  the  new 
Government  postponed  action  and  the 
war  followed. 


- . — GOSS 

the  name  that  stands  for 

SPEED,  DEPENDABILITY, 
SERVICE 


THE  GOSS 

“  High  Speed  Straightliiie  ”  Press 

Used  in  the  largest  newspaper  plants 
in  U.  S.  A.  and  Europe. 

THE  GOSS 

Rotary  Half  Tone  and  Color  Magazine  Press 

Specially  desiRned  for  Mail  Order, 

Catalogue  and  Magazine  Work. 

THE  GOSS 

“Comet”  Flat  Bed  Web  Perfecting  Press 

Prints  a  4,  6  or  8-page  newspaper  from 
type  forms  and  roll  paper, 

GOSS  STEREOTYPE  MACHINERY 

A  complete  line  for  casting  and  finishing 
flat  or  curved  plates. 


DESCRIPTIVE  LITERATURE  CHEERFULLY  FURNISHED 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Works:  New  York  Office: 

1535  So.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago  220  W.  Forty-second  St. 
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PUBLISHERS’  INTERESTS  CONTROL 
POLICY  OF  A.  A.  A.  A. 

O’Shaughiiessy  Tells  Newspaper  Executives  at  Philadelphia 
Meeting  of  Associations  Aims  and  Urges  Cooperation 
So  That  Dailies  May  Reap  Benefit 

Agency  service  to  newspaper  publishers  was  discussed  by  James 
O’Shaughnessy,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  at  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  March  27. 

'The  meeting,  arrangt“d  l)y  the  Philadelphia  Council  of  the  American 
Association  of  .Advertising  .Agencies,  was  attended  by  newspaper  publishers 
of  Philadelphia.  Baltimore  and  a  number  of  cities  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware. 

Should  Be  Understood  by  Publishers 


“Our  association  is  your  national  sell¬ 
ing  organization  in  the  national  field, 
aid  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.  “As  such  we 
should  be  carefully  studied  and  thor- 
aughly  understood  by  every  newspaper 
publisher. 

“When  I  say  ‘newspaper  publisher’  1 
mean  the  publisher  of  a  small  town 
neekly  as  well  as  the  publisher  of  the 
metropolitan  daily. 

Team  Work  Necessary 

“More  than  95  per  cent  of  the  national 
or  so-called  foreign  advertising  going 
into  the  newspapers  of  this  country  is. 
handled  by  advertising  agencies.  More 
than  95  per  cent  of  that  volume  is 
handled  by  the  members  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  .Association  of  .Advertising  .Agencies. 
The  volume  of  this  business  demands  not 
only  acquaintance  and  understanding  as 
between  the  publisher  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  but  it  calls  for  the  most  in¬ 
timate,  working  harmony  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  co-operation.  This  is  necessary  in 
order  that  the  volume  may  be  increased 
and  that  the  handling  of  this  volume  may 
be  more  profitable  to  the  publisher. 

"The  first  practical  object  of  our  as¬ 
sociation  is,  therefore,  to  put  more  net 
profit  into  the  hands  of  the  publisher. 
Since  every  dollar  of  advertising  which 
we  develop  produces  85  per  cent  for  the 
publisher  and  15  per  cent  gross  for  us, 
it  stands  out  as  the  most  striking  fact 
in  the  method  of  our  procedure  that  we 
must  be  working  for  the  publisher  be¬ 
fore  we  can  serve  ourselves. 

“Now  that  newspapers  are  .so  largely 
members  of  the  .A.  B.  C.,  and  their  enor¬ 
mous  value  in  advertising  is  so  much 
better  standardized  and  appreciated,  and 
now  that  advertising  agencies  are  so 
much  more  strongly  disposed  toward 
newspapers,  it  is  a  most  urgent  lime  for 
better  team  work  between  the  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  advertising  agency. 

Makes  Sales  Easier 

“.As  an  association  we  are  not  making 
demands  upon  publishers ;  we  are  not 
tven  making  requests.  We  are  acting 
in  the  interests  of  advertising  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  matter  to  publishers  with  a 
view  to  improving  the  working  condi 
tions  in  the  development  of  advertising. 

“For  instance,  we  suggested  to  pub¬ 
lishers  a  standard  rate  card.  The  reason 
why  we  made  this  suggestion  was  be¬ 
cause  no  one  else  felt  to  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  speak  to  every  publisher  of  news- 
pajiers  as  well  as  of  periodicals  and 
magazines  and  make  this  timely  and 
much  needed  suggestion. 

“  1  he  reason  why  we  suggested  a  uni- 
fiorui  rate  card  is  so  that  a  small  ob¬ 
stacle  in  the  way  of  advertising  which 
arose  from  varied  and  complicated  rate 
canls  might  be  removed.  All  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  a  standard  rale  card  ran  be 


summed  up  in  the  desire  to  make  ad¬ 
vertising  easier  to  sell. 

“No  publisher  should  object  to  having 
his  space  made  an  easier  sale  quantity, 
in  fact,  our  e.xperience  with  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  publishers  to  whom  we  have 
made  this  suggestion  has  been  that  in 
proposing  the  standard  rate  card  we  have 
done  the  iiublisher  a  distinct  business 
service.  .A  majority  of  publishers  have 
already  adoitled,  and  it  is  fair  to  believe  j 
that  every  publisher  of  every  kind  of  a  ' 
publication  within  a  few  months  will 
have  adoi)led.  this  measure  of  uni¬ 
formity. 

Standard  Order  Blank 

“Our  ne.xt  step  is  a  standard  order 
blank.  This  has  been  in  the  processes 
for  some  time.  It  has  been  delayed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  necessity  for  close  consid¬ 
eration  of  many  points  in  order  that 
every  publisher  will  feel  that  it  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  he  would  like  to  have  the 
agency  use. 

“Our  whole  idea  in  the  standard  order 
blank  is  to  give  to  these  publishers  the- 
sort  of  a  contract  between  the  agencies 
and  themselves  which  they  desire  and  to 
have  it  come  to  them  as  a  symbol  of 
good  practice. 

“For  instance,  when  a  publisher  re¬ 
ceives  our  standard  form  of  order  blank 
he  knows  that  it  comes  from  a  well 
established,  responsible  advertising 
agency  who  is  doing  business  along 
clean,  sound,  ethical  lines  and  has  the 
interest  of  the  publisher  because  it  is 
the  best  business  for  him  to  do  so. 

“The  publisher  is  seriously  concerned 
with  the  question  of  credit.  If  the  credit 
risk  on  the  part  of  the  publisher  is  to 
be  reduced,  if  the  credit  of  the  agency 
it  to  be  improved  and  made  sounder  and 
safer  to  the  publisher,  it  can  only  be 
done  through  such  an  association  as 
ours  which  is  working  diligently  along 
practical  lines  to  that  end. 

“The  responsible  publisher  today  is 
enthusiastically'  back  of  every  construc¬ 
tive  effort  we  jiut  forward  because  we 
are  building  more  business  for  him.  We 
are  making  it  more  profitable  for  him 
and  we  are  giving  him  a  measure  of 
protection  against  credit  losses  which  he 
Could  not  possibly  obtain  in  any  other 
way. 

Will  Help  Credits 

“Instead  of  coming  to  the  publisher  to 
ask  favors  or  to  worry  him  with  re¬ 
quests,  we  come  with  something  in  our 
hands  in  the  form  of  profitable  business 
or  an  offer  to  co-operate  in  some  of  the 
methods  of  business  to  make  that  busi¬ 
ness  still  more  iirofilable  to  him. 

“If  we  thought  of  ourselves  alone,  we 
would  not  make  much  headway  for  our 
own  beiielit.  Knowing  this,  we  give  our 
first  thought  to  the  jiublic.  Since  the 
(Co)iliiiucii  on  Piv^r  ,'c9j 


Make  Full  Use  of  Your 
Telephone  Directory 

DON’T  be  contented  simply  because 
you  know  your  name,  address  and 
telephone  number  are  before  the  thousands 
of  telephone  users  who  consult  this  book 
every  day.  Of  course,  that  in  itself  is  a 
help,  but  greater  and  quicker  results  can 
be  secured  by  placing  your  advertisement 
in  this  big  book,  telling  this  army  of  tel¬ 
ephone  buvers  something  about  your 
business. 

The  coming  May  issue  of  the  telephone 
directory  covers  8i  surrounding  cities 
and  towns,  as  well  as  the  five  big  boroughs 
of  Greater  New  York. 

The  MAY  issue 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
TELEPHONE  DIRECTORY 

^oes  to  f*ress 

May  2,  1919 

advertising  Forms  Close  April  2 2d 

Why  not  ask  for  particulars  Now? 


NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 


Manager — Directory  Advertising 
I  5  Dcy  Street,  New  York  City 


Cortiuidt  1 2000 
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WESTERN  AGENT  TELLS  HOW  THE 
MAGAZINE  PROMOTER  WORKS 


Talks  “National  Public  Consciousness,”  “Consumer  Accept¬ 
ance  ”  and  “  Dealer  Influence  ”  Until  the  Space  Buyer 
Grows  Dizzy — Mr.  Fawcett  Appreciates  Recent  Editorial. 

SM.  FAWCETT,  lu-ad  of  the  Fawcett  Advertising  Agency,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  who  was  impresscxl  with  the  c'ditorial  on  the  maga¬ 
zine-controlled  advertising  agent  rt*cently  presented  in  Editor  & 
Publisher,  writes  to  exprt*ss  his  own  view  on  the  suhjc'ct. 

Mr.  Fawcett  confesses  that  he  is  a  “small  aj^cnt.”  But  it  is  evident  that  he 
prefers  to  serve  his  clients  rather  than  to  earn  “easy  commissions”  through  sac¬ 
rificing  their  interests.  Mr.  Fawcett  says; 

lias  Found  Magazines  Unsuited  to  His  Purposes 

“Your  editorial  on  the  magazine  agent  renionstranre  that  1  cannot  appeal  to 


in  yonr  issue  of  March  22  is  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  me,  for  the  abuses 
you  attribute  to  the  magazine  space 
salesmen  are  real  and  not  fancied ;  and, 
further,  I  suspect  are  experienced  by  a 
great  many  agents,  large  and  small. 

"1  am  a  small  agent.  In  fact  a  very 
small  agent,  as  I  place  little  over  $50,- 
0(K)  worth  of  advertising  a  year.  I  am 
recognized  by  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  As  the 
products  which  my  clients  advertise 
have  only  a  sectional  appeal  1  have  not 
found  it  possible  to  use  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising  in  any  volume  but  use  news¬ 
paper  space  almost  exclusively.  1  have 
what  1  think  is  a  careful  and  scientific 
record  of  results  secured  from  frequent 
keying,  many  series  of  questionnaires  and 
a  rather  careful  followup  of  advertising 
results.  1  feel  that  1  know  where,  per 
newspaper  dollar  expended,  1  can  secure 
the  best  results  for  my  clients.  .And  my 
clients,  I  am  happy  to  say,  respect  my 
judgment,  because  they  have  seen  re¬ 
sults. 

Asked  to  Pay  for  Waste  Circulation 

Then  enters  the  magazine  promotion 
man  with  a  ‘national  public  conscious¬ 
ness,’  a  ‘con.sumcr  acceptance,’  ‘dealer 
influence'  and  the  like.  My  frequent 

GINSBERG  IS  ELECTED 
HEAD  A.P.F.L. 


National  Headquarters  Will  Be  Opened 
Immediately  in  New  York — Advisory 
Committee  Will  Co-operate  with 
the  A.  A.  F.  L.  N. 


The  newly  organized  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  .American  Press  in  Foreign 
I.anguagcs  has  elected  the  following 
temporary  officers:  Honorary  president, 
Frances  A.  Keller,  New  ^’ork;  president, 
Jacob  Ginsburg,  Philadelphia;  first  vice- 
president,  Leopold  .A.  Koscinski,  De¬ 
troit  ;  secretary,  F.  Rutland,  New  York ; 
treasurer,  Firmin  Guego,  New  York; 
general  counsel,  Herbert  D.  Mason.  New 
York. 

An  advisory  committee  was  also 
elected  at  this  meeting,  this  committee  to 
co-operate  with  the  .American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Foreign  I.anguage  Newspapers 
in  such  matters  as  are  of  vital  interest 
to  the  members  of  the  publishers’  asso¬ 
ciation.  This  .Advisory  Committee  con¬ 
sists  of  Morris  \Vcinl>erg,  Victor  Shim- 
kin,  Joseph  Personeni,  .\.  G.  Johnson, 
and  Frank  J.  Scala 

National  Headquarters  will  be  opened 
immediately  at  233  Broadway,  New  York- 
City,  in  charge  of  Joseph  B.  Polonsky, 
executive  secretary. 

.At  the  recent  conference  of  200  dele¬ 
gates  representing  several  hundred 
papers,  the  objects  of  the  Association 
were  stated  to  be  the  fostering  of  loyalty 
to  American  ideals  and  institutions 


any  but  the  section  between  the  Rockies 
and  Chicago  and  New  Orleans  is  quickly 
brushed  aside  when  he  shows  me  the 
circulation  of  his  medium  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  The  fact  that  I  am  paying  for 
seven-eights  of  a  circulation  that  does 
not  reach  this  section  and  is  conse- 
(ptently  more  or  less  unprofitable  to  me 
he  reasons  as  merely  the  queer  func¬ 
tioning  of  a  small-town  brain. 

“Then,  he  says  with  impressive  and 
dignified  commiseration,  ‘I  had  hoped, 
my  boy,  that  in  building  up  your  agency, 
you  would  recognize  the  prestige  of  be¬ 
ing  able  to  place  advertising  with  the 
supremely  dominant  medium  that  ours 
is,’  and  I,  poor,  blind,  chuckle-witted 
dolt,  am  unable  to  fall  for  the  guff  and 
keep  on  shooting  stuff  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Kansas  City  Star  and  papers 
of  this  class,  which  have  a  little  dealer 
influence  and  national  public  conscious¬ 
ness  themselves,  so  I  believe,  to  .say 
nothing  of  the  consumer  demand.  I  do 
not  seek  to  disparage  magazine  adver¬ 
tising— merely  to  protest  against  the 
abuses  in  the  way  it  is  being  sold  and 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  am  growing 
and  appear  to  be  prospering.  How 
hopelessly  impossible !” 

among  their  readers,  and  a  strong  reso¬ 
lution  denouncing  Bolshevism  was 
passed.  The  promotion  of  better  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  foreign  language  press 
and  American  business  is  another  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  new  Association,  and  also 
closer  co-operation  and  better  under¬ 
standing  between  the  Fnglish  language 
papers  and  those  printed  in  foreign 
languages. 


EXPECT  600  AT  DINNER 
OF  AD  BUREAU 

Distinguished  Men  as  Headliners  on 

Speaker's  List — Indications  Favorable 
for  Red-Letter  Event 

The  annual  luncheon  of  the  Bureau  of 
.Advertising,  which  will  be  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  ,A.  N.  P.  .A.  conven¬ 
tion  at  the  Waldorf-.Astoria  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  .April  23,  at  12.30  o’clock,  gives 
every  promise  of  being  of  record  break¬ 
ing  proportions.  More  than  300  accept¬ 
ances  arc  in  hand  this  early,  which  would 
indicate  an  attendance  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  600. 

The  official  guests  will  include  the 
heads  of  organizations  such  as  the  A.  .A. 
C.  of  W.,  .Association  of  National  .Ad¬ 
vertisers,  the  American  Association  of 
.Advertising  .Agencies,  the  .Associated 
Press  and  the  United  Press. 

Invitations  have  been  extended  to  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  prominent  officials  in  the 
United  States  Railroad  .Administration, 
and  Gerrit  Fort,  assistant  director  of 
traffic  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration,  has  accepted  an  invitation 
to  be  one  of  the  speakers. 

Captain  Paul  Perigord  of  the  French 
.Military  Mission,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  orators  that  has  been  heard 
in  this  country,  will  also  be  among  the 
speakers. 

.As  usual,  the  general  policy  of  the 
luncheon  will  be  to  have  five  minute 
talks  from  the  hea<ls  of  various  big 


i)usiness  organizations,  and  an  unusually 
attractive  program  is  anticipated. 

During  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  convention,  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  will  maintain 
headquarters  in  Room  120  at  the 
Waldorf-.Astoria,  and  will  entertain  its 
members  and  visiting  publishers. 

The  affairs  of  the  Bureau  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  on  the  program  of  the  A.  N.  P.  .A. 
at  3  o’clock  on  Thursday,  .April  24. 


Milwaukee  Women  Organize 

Milwaukee,  .April  2. — With 'a  charter 
membership  of  twenty-one  Wisconsin 
newspaper  women,  active  and  retired, 
the  Scribblers’  Club  was  organized  at  a 
meeting  in  the  rooms  of  the  Milwaukee 
Press  Club.  Though  women  have  been 
employed  in  the  editorial  departments 
of  Milwaukee  newspapers  for  half  a 
century,  this  is  the  first  time  an  or¬ 
ganization  has  been  effected.  Mrs. 
Lucy  E.  Strong,  of  the  Journal,  has 
been  elected  president ;  Miss  Constance 
Nolan,  of  the  Sentinel,  secretary,  and 
Miss  Charlotte  Mouatt,  of  the  Sentinel, 
treasurer. 


Fletcher  Agency  Expands 

PHii.ADEi.rHiA,  March  18. — The  Flet¬ 
cher  Company  has  annexed  another 
floor  at  1214  Arch  Street  in  addition  to 
augmenting  the  personnel  of  several  of 
its  departments.  Lieut.  Harry  S.  Buzby 
has  joined  the  sales  department,  and 
Francis  P.  Daily,  recently  discharged 
from  the  service,  is  back  as  director  of 
publicity. 


LABOR  UNION  BOUGHT  A  PAGE 


.Altoona  Times  (iloses  Unusual  Adver¬ 
tising  Contrart  for  Big  Space 
.Milo  W.  VA’hitlaker.  general  manager 
of  the  Altoona  Times,  has  sold  a  full 
page  of  sjiace  in  that  newspaper  for  a 
period  of  six  months  to  the  local  Cen¬ 
tral  l.abor  Union. 

It  is  to  be  utilized  as  a  medium  for 
the  |)ublication  of  labor  news  and  views. 
.Altoona  is  a  working  man’s  city  and  the 
unions  of  Blair  county  have  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  about  18,000. 


Handling  War  Savings 
Ralph  Lowry,  formerly  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Post,  is  state  pulilicity  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  Connecticut  War  .Savings 
Committee,  and  W.  T.  Walsh,  Jr.,  one¬ 
time  member  of  the  Hartford  Times 
staff,  is  handling  the  publicity  for  the 
Hartford  War  Savings  Committee. 


\ememi 


THE  VALUE  OF  TIWE 
THE  SJOCCE^  OF  PECStVEEDNCE 
THE  PLEXS'UCE  OF  'WDIONti- 
THE  DI^HITY  OF  ^IVPLICITy 
THE  'VDDTH  OF  CHM2XCTBR 
THE  POVED  OF  KINDIJE^^ 

THE  njFLUIMCE  OF  EXSWPLE 
THE  ODLld-XriON  OF  DUTY 
THE  VI^DOXrOF  ECONOUV 
THE  VIRTOE  OP  FfgHENCE 
THE  ooy  OP  OKKiwxrmd- 
THE  PROFIT  OF  EXPERMOE 


F.  C.  Fisher,  formerly  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Herald  and  the  News,  has  joined 
the  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  staff  after 
release  from  the  army. 


^S'o  DEMEiVDED  TO  CALL  OD  S'E>JD  TO  THE 

iMSNHNTTSbi  Photo  EhGkmnGQd. 

FOD  :X>jyTUDI(^-  IN  THE  LINE  OP  PHOTO  ENC^DXV INGt 
TVENTy-FIYEyEADS!  OF  XCGEPTXDLE  SfEDA^CE. 

Qil"Q5S  WILLIAM- S?T.  -  -  -NEWyOKK  GITr 

Phone??:-- 
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OFFICIAL  BLLLETIN 
WILL  COiNTlNLE 


Babson  Saves  C.  P.  1.  Paper's  Life — 
.Will  Publish  il  as  Semi-Weekly  in 
Hopes  That  Congress  Will  Pro¬ 
vide  Funds  for  the  Future 

(KY  OLR  OWN  COKRKSI’ONDENT.) 

Washington,  April  2. —  Proceeding 
on  the  theory  that  Congress  is  almost 
certain  to  approve  an  apiiropriation  for 
the  continuance  of  the  Official  Bulletin 
as  the  official  organ  of  the  (iovcrument, 
Roger  W.  Bahson,  director  of  the  In¬ 
formation  and  Kducation  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  has  taken  over 
the  physical  direction  and  maintenance 
of  the  Bulletin  and  will  continue  it  as 
a  semi-weekly  called  the  C.  S.  Bulletin. 

There  are  many  people  here  who  do 
not  share  Mr.  Babson’s  optimism  with 
respect  to  Congress  providing  funds  for 
the  Bulletin  when  the  new  appropria¬ 
tion  bills  are  enacted  at  the  special 
session. 

The  last  number  of  the  Official  Bul¬ 
letin  published  by  the  organization  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Infor¬ 
mation  appeared  on  March  31.  Except 
for  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Bahson  the 
publication  would  have  been  discon¬ 
tinued  as  the  recent  Congress  failed  to 
provide  for  new  funds  for  it. 

Mr.  Babson  announces  he  will  prevent 
a  break  in  the  publication  of  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  “as  a  public  service  until  such  time 
as  Congress  makes  a  new  appropria¬ 
tion." 

May  Remain  Private  Enterprise 

There  has  been  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  probable  result  of  Congress 
to  appropriate  funds  for  the  publication 
of  the  Bulletin  leaving  the  official  organ 
of  the  Ciovernment  to  remain  a  private 
enterprise.  The  present  generous  "free 
list”  undoubtedly  would  he  curtailed,  but 
with  copies  still  going  to  members  of 
Congress  and  the  heads  of  important 
bureaus  of  the  Government,  officials 
would  he  in  a  position  of  getting  “offi¬ 
cial”  news  of  what  the  Government  is 
doing  from  a  private  publication. 

It  is  believed  that  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  present  paid  circulation  could 
be  retained  if  the  Bulletin  remained  as 
an  authoritative  and  reliable  source  of 
official  Government  news. 

Newspapermen  here  do  not  believe 
the  Bulletin  could  have  fallen  into  bet¬ 
ter  hands  than  those  of  Mr.  Babson.  He 
has  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  business 
and  as  an  advocate  of  a  definite  program 
of  Government  publicity  and  advertis¬ 
ing  he  has  shown  a  vision  far  beyond 
that  of  the  average  man  in  the  Federal 
service. 

Plans  of  New  Publisher 

Owing  to  the  discontinuance  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  Bul¬ 
letin,  also  from  lack  of  funds,  special  at¬ 
tention  will  l)e  devoted  to  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  by  Mr.  Babson.  The  plans 
of  the  new  puhlisher  of  the  Bulletin 
were  outlined  by  him  as  follows : 

“Believing  that  it  would  be  a  great 
misfortune  to  have  a  break  in  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Official  Bulletin  between 
March  31.  1919,  and  the  time  when  Con¬ 
gress  again  j)rovides  the  funds  for  its 
continuance,  I  have  consented  to  take 
over  and  continue  it  as  a  semi-weekly 
publication,  with  the  profit  or  loss  coti- 
nected  therewith.  The  Bulletin  will  he 
issued  by  the  same  editorial  staff  and  at 
the  same  office  as  heretofore  (10  Jack- 
son  Place). 

Every  important  country  in  the  world 
—excepting  the  I’nited  Stales  of  .\mer- 
ica — has  an  official  bulletin  to  record  sys¬ 
tematically  and  to  present  to  the  nation 
collectively,  without  i)artisanship,  the 


official  acts  and  policies  of  the  national 
government.  Under  order  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  dated  May  10,  1917,  such  a  bulletin 
was  founded  for  our  country.  Like  so 
many  other  good  things,  the  late  Con¬ 
gress  did  not  provide  for  its  continu¬ 
ance.  Until  Congress  so  provides,  I 
will  be  its  publisher;  but  whenever  Con¬ 
gress  shows  a  willingness  to  resume  its 
publication  I  shall  insist  upon  retiring. 
Moreover,  I  shall  make  a  great  effort  to 
then  return  the  publication,  not  only 
with  a  maximum  of  subscribers,  but  also 
retaining  all  the  official  prestige  which  it 
now  possesses. 

“Therefore,  in  addition  to  being  pub¬ 
lisher,  I  wish  to  be  considered  as  sort  of 
custodian  or  trustee,  who  is  publishing 
the  Bulletin  only  until  such  time  as  Con¬ 
gress  may  again  sec  fit  to  carry  it  on. 
It  is  on  this  basis  that  I  ask  the  sup¬ 
port  of  every  subscriber." 


Humbert  Trial  is  Started 
After  Year’s  Delay 

Proprietor  of  Le  Journal,  Paris,  Charged 
with  Having  Had  Commerce 
with  the  Enemy 

Paris,  March  31. — The  third  phase  of 
the  Bolo  Pasha  defeatist  plots  opened 
today  when  Senator  Lharles  Humbert, 
proprietor  of  Lc  Journal,  went  on  trial, 
charged  with  having  commerce  with  the 
enemy. 

Humbert  is  alleged  to  have  used  $2,- 
000,000  received  from  German  sources 
in  purchasing  in  1915  the  powerful 
newspaper,  which  was  then  principally- 
owned  by  Pierre  Lenoir,  a  sou  of  one  of 
the  chief  advertising  agents  in  France. 

In  consummating  the  purchase  he  is 
alleged  to  have  been  associated  with 
Bolo  Pasha,  Capt.  Ladoux  and  Guil¬ 
laume  Desouches.  The  latter  was  Hum¬ 
bert’s  lawyer.  Lenoir  and  Desouches  are 
now  charged  with  intelligence  with  the 
enemy,  and  l,adoux  with  complicity  in 
commerce  with  the  enemy. 

Bolo  Pasha  was  executed  by  a  firing 
squad  .^pril  17,  1918.  On  May  15  M. 
Duval,  proprietor  of  the  newspaper  Bon¬ 
net  Rogue,  was  sentenced  to  death,  and 
six  accomplices  received  various  prison 
sentences  and  fines.  These  were  M. 
Marion,  M.  Landau,  M.  Goldsky,  M. 
Joiicla,  M.  Leymarie  and  M.  Vercasson. 

1^  Journal,  after  Humbert’s  pur¬ 
chase,  was  far  from  Germanophile.  In 
it  he  constantly  pleaded  for  more  arms 
and  munitions  for  the  .'\llies.  He  went 
to  the  United  States  early  in  the  war, 
with  the  rank  of  captain,  to  make  pur¬ 
chases  for  the  French  army.  He  is  al¬ 
leged  to  have  bought  great  quantities  of 
materials  which  could  not  he  used,  on 
which  he  received  large  commissions. 

There  seems  no  intention  to  claim  that 
Humbert  betrayed  his  country,  but 
simply  that  he  used  funds  he  knew  to 
he  of  German  origin  to  gratify  his  own 
ambition.  Consequently  the  charge 
against  him  and  I^doux  is  only  com¬ 
merce  with  the  enemy,  not  implying  cap¬ 
ital  punishment,  as  would  “intelligence,” 
of  which  Lenoir  and  Desouches  are  ac¬ 
cused. 

llumhert  has  been  in  prison  for  more 
tlian  a  year.  Hundreds  of  w'itnesses  are 
expected  to  he  called  and  the  trial  will 
j)robal)ly  last  at  least  a  month. 

Only  .American  Paper  in  Germany 

Proclaiming  itself  as  “the  only  Ameri¬ 
can  newsiv'iper  printed  in  Germany,”  the 
Fourth  Corps  b'lare  is  published  at 
Mayen,  Germany.  Its  executive  staff 
consists  of :  Lieut.-Col.  F.  .\.  Prince, 
honorary  president;  Capt.  Ira  C.  Krupp, 
managing  editor;  Corp.  Herbert  M. 
Davidson,  editor. 


West  Virginia 


Twenty- one 
Standard 
Magazines 

circulate 

as 

follows : 

Coimopolitan 

1,072,540 

American 

821.612 

McClure's 

527.454 
Hearst's 
460,407 
Metropolitan 
407,154 
Bed  Book 
405.182 
Everybody’s 

848.454 
Photoplay 
286,865 

Motion  Pioture 

Maaaiine 

251,711 

Review  of 

Reviews 

219,419 

American  Boy 

218.732 

Munsey's 

166.978 

'World's  Work 
158,560 

Boy’s  Magasine 

185,657 

Sunset 

124,543 

Scribner’s 

98,656 

Harper’s 

82,598 

Atlantic 

Monthly 

79.902 

St.  Micholas 

58,888 

Century 

52,862 

Current 

Opinion 

46.169 

Total 

a,968,935 

Rate 

per  line, 

$38.55 


A  STATE  OF 
POSSIBILITIES 


West  Virginia  is  a  hustling 
slate,  and  the  people  of  that 
slate  respond  readily  to  the 
right  merchandising  appeal — 
when  they  see  il. 

Twenty-one  standard  maga¬ 
zines,  with  a  combined  Na¬ 
tional  circulation  of  5,968,935 
offer  a  WEST  VIRGINIA 
circulation  of  38,110  copies. 

Twenty-three  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  West  Virginia  (as 
listed  here)  have  a  circulation 
of  198,839  copies. 

The  magazine  advertising  rate 
for  National  circulation  is 
$38.55  per  line.  The  news¬ 
paper  rate  (as  listed  here)  is 
.45388,  or  less  than  46c.  a 
line. 

Some  difference! 

Give  these  daily  newspapers 
the  message  to  carry  to  the 
home  people  of  this  state  and 
you  get  the  message  to  them. 


Blupficld 


Circu¬ 

lation. 


Rate 

for 

5.(100 

tinea. 


•Telegraph  . 

6,426 

.01428 

Charleston 

^Gazette  ... 

...(M) 

14,500 

.02 

^Gazette  .. . 

....(S)  i6,.‘;oo 

.02 

•Leader  .. . 

...(M) 

6,819 

.0157 

•Leader  .. . 

....(S) 

7,351 

.0157 

•Mail  . 

,...(£) 

8,735 

.02 

Clarksburg 

•Exponent 

(M&S) 

8,60'’ 

.02 

•Telegram  , 

. (E) 

8,020 

.02 

•Telegram 

....(S) 

7,746 

.02 

Fairmont 

•Times  .... 

,(M&S) 

7,209 

.02 

•W.  Virginian  .(E) 

5,377 

.02 

Grafton 

•Sentinel  .. 

....(E) 

2,476 

.014 

Huntington 

JAdvertiser 

....(E) 

8,231 

.02 

Huntington 
tHerald- 
Uit^palrh  . 
tHerald- 
Di.xpatrh  . 
Martinsburg 
^Journal  ... 
Morgantown 

fPost  . 

Parkersburg 

•News  . 

•News  . 

tSentiiiel  ... 
ft  heeling 


Circu¬ 

lation. 


Rate 

for 

5,000 

tinea. 


(M) 

10,479 

.02 

.(S) 

11,103 

.02 

.(E) 

3,068 

.0129 

.(E) 

3,025 

.0143 

(M) 

6,300 

.0125 

.(S) 

6,200 

.015 

.(E) 

6,854 

.017 

(M) 

11,366 

.0325 

.(E) 

16,225 

.04 

.(S) 

16,225 

.04 

•Government  statement,  Oet.  Ist, 
1918. 

tA.  B.  C.  statement,  Oct.  Ist, 
1918. 

tPublishers’  statement. 


File  the  facts  for  reference 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  NEW 
PUBLICATION  DATE 

BEGIXXIXG  with  this  issue  Editor  &  Publisher 
changes  its  date  of  issue  from  Saturday  to 
Thursday  of  each  week.  Advertising  forms 
close  on  Wednesday  morning. 

The  change  of  day  of  issue  makes  it  possible  for 
Editor  &  Publisher  to  reach  the  great  majority  of 
its  readers,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  by  or  before  Sat¬ 
urday.  The  advantage  of  this  will  be  generally  ap¬ 
preciated. 

The  mechanical  work  will  hereafter  be  done  by 
the  Technical  Press,  a  ]irinting  concern  w'ith  un¬ 
limited  facilities  and  wide  experience  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  class  and  trade  publications.  Certain  im¬ 
provements  will  be  noted  in  the  typographical  dress 
of  this  issue.  By  the  adoption  of  a  new  face  of  body 
type  the  amount  of  reading  matter  text  is  mate¬ 
rially  increased  without  detriment  to  the  type  “visi¬ 
bility.” 

The  requirements  of  a  rapidly  increasing  circula- 
lion  and  of  a  steadily  enlarging  issue  have  thus  been 
met.  and  still  better  service  to  both  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  assured. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  AYER 

H  h  half-century  of  the  House  of  Ayer,  which 
is  commemorated  as  a  sort  of  national  event 
in  Philadelphia  this  week,  spans  the  history 
and  development  of  advertising  in  its  modern  form. 

Xathan  W.  Ayer  and  his  son,  E.  Wayland  Ayer, 
founded  the  Ayer  agency  with  a  capital  of  $250.  To¬ 
day,  fifty  years  later,  the  firm  has  18,000  open  ac¬ 
counts  with  publishers.  The  figures  fitly  express  the 
growth  of  advertising  in  that  period  as  a  force  in 
the  business  life  of  the  nation. 

F.  Wayland  -Ayer  has  had  the  happy  privilege  of 
directing  the  destinies  of  the  great  advertising 
agency  from  the  time  of  his  father’s  death — in  1873 
—  to  the  present.  Greater  opportunity  for  service 
and  achievement  has  come  to  few  men — and  surely 
no  man  has  answered  the  call,  and  kept  the  faith  ot 
high  ideals  and  clean  policies-  with  greater  zeal  and 
fidelity  than  he  has  shown. 

Advertising  has  changed  the  life  of  the  world  since 
the  Ayers  founded  their  enterprise.  It  has  played 
quite  as  important  a  part  in  the  creation  of  a  power¬ 
ful  and  free  press  as  in  the  development  of  Ameri¬ 
can  industry.  And,  in  the  past  four  years,  advertis¬ 
ing  has  been  a  mighty  factor  in  shaping  world  his¬ 
tory. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  House 
of  -Ayer  should  be  marked  by  a  celebration  in  which 
many  of  the  nation’s  distinguished  men  will  partici¬ 
pate — among  them  an  ex-President  of  the  United 
States,  Hon.  William  Howard  Taft  and  one  of  the 
greatest  of  America’s  editors  and  publishers,  Victoi 
I'remont  I^wson,  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Editor  &  Publisher,  speaking  for  the  newspapers 
and  advertisers  of  .America,  congratulates  F.  Way- 
land  Ayer  and  his  able  associates  on  the  attainment 
of  conceded  primacy  in  a  great  field  of  endeavor. 
May  the  House  of  Ayer  continue  to  grow  and  pros¬ 
per  through  Keepttig  Everlastingly  .At  It!” 


1.x  its  editorials,  particularly  in  its  leaders,  the 
Xew  York  Times  shows  a  growing  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  comma.  The  semicolon  has  almost 
disappeared — and  the  dash  is  not  in  favor.  .As 
illustrating  this  partiality  for  the  comma,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  will  serve:  “Mr.  Taft’s  speech  carried 
great  and  convincing  weight  with  his  audience, 
it  will  not  be  less  effective  in  marshaling  the  vast 
majority  of  the  .American  people  to  the  support 
of  the  league.”  Editor  &  Publisher  does  not 
contend  that  this  use  of  the  comma  is  unlawful, 
under  the  broad  license  covering  literary  con¬ 
struction.  But  it  is  proper  to  ask:  Is  it  effective? 
Does  it  clarify  the  meaning  of  a  sentence? 


Al.MO.ST  every  issue  of  Editor  &  Pt  blisher 
contains  news  items  showing  the  progress  of 
the  movement  tor  adequate  church  advertising  in 
the  newspaper'.  Herein  is  “a  sign  of  the  times,” 
imleed ! 


R  I  L 


MARSE  HENRY’S  THANKS 

Those  who  have  been  privileged  to  read  the 
Marse  Henry  Edition  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  with  its  array  of  tributes 
from  his  contemporaries  in  journalism  and  public 
life  to  the  genius  and  greatness  of  the  distinguished 
Kentuckian,  must  have  wondered  how  the  matter 
impressed  him  when  brought  to  his  notice  by  his 
friend,  Judge  Robert  W,  Bingham,  What  could 
Marse  Henry  say  in  acknowledgement  of  a  testi¬ 
monial  of  appreciation  such  as  perhaps  no  other 
man  has  ever  received  in  his  lifetime? 

Here  is  what  he  saj’s: 

“Mr.  Henry  Watterson  presents  his  compliments 
to  those  dear  friends  personally  known  and  un¬ 
known,  who  have  done  him  the  honor  to  send  their 
felicitations  on  his  seventy-ninth  birthday. 

“He  once  heard  an  orator,  answering  a  popular 
demonstration,  exclaim ;  ‘1  am  a|)palled,  truly 

appalled,’  and  thought  it  exaggerative.  Yet  no  other 
words  can  now  express  his  sense  of  obligation, 
leaving  him  only  the  power  to  say  to  each  and 
every  one.  ‘I  thank  you.’" 

DUTY  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

AJI’RY^  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  has  rendered  a  ver¬ 
dict  in  faxor  of  the  State  Journal  in  a 
damage  suit  lirought  against  that  news- 
pajier  because  of  its  publication  of  official  reports 
showing  that  a  local  theatre  was  unsafe. 

That  the  publication  of  this  information  caused 
financial  loss  to  the  plaintiff  seems  not  to  have 
been  denied;  but  the  factor  of  public  service  in¬ 
volved  outweighed  private  interests,  in  the  view 
of  the  jury.  The  jury  found  that  there  had  been 
no  malice  in  the  publication  and  decided  that  it 
had  been  the  plain  duty  of  the  editor,  Frank  P. 
MacLennan,  to  publish  the  facts. 

The  issue  involved — that  of  the  right  of  a 
newspaper  to  protect  the  public  even  at  the  cost 
of  injury  to  private  interests — has  often  been 
thre.shed  out  in  libel  suits.  .And,  as  a  rule,  juries 
have  decided  that  the  larger  interests  must  pre¬ 
vail,  as  they  have  decided  in  this  Kaifsas  case 
It  costs  a  good  deal  to  defend  a  stubbornly  fought 
libel  suit.  But  the  end  achieved  almost  always 
justifies  the  sacrifice  of  time  and  monty.  In 
Topeka,  for  instance,  nobody  will  hereafter  doubt 
the  courage  and  the  keen  sense  of  public  duty  of 
the  editor  of  the  State  Journal.  High  as  he  has 
always  stood  with  his  neighbors,  Frank  P.  Mac¬ 
Lennan  stands  still  higher  as  a  result  of  this  libel 
suit. 


The  Xew  A’ork  Evening  Post  printed  a  letter 
recently  from  William  Harris,  Jr.,  a  theatrical 
jiroducer,  who,  in  defending  theatrical  advertising 
from  the  charge  of  exaggeration,  charges  that,  “com¬ 
pared  to  publishers  announcing  a  new  novel,  or  even 
to  newspapers  or  magazines  proclaiming  special  ‘fea¬ 
tures,’  the  average  theatrical  advertiser’s  wool  is  as 
white  as  the  driven  snow.”  Is  there  not  a  basis  of 
truth  in  the  criticism?  .Are  we  not  all  familiar  with 
book  advertising  which  would  make  P.  T.  Barmim 
seem  like  a  modest  violet,  and  with  Sunday  Feature 
advertising  by  the  newspapers  which  is  even  more 
diverting  as  literature  than  the  articles  which  are 
thus  proclaimed? 

BREXT  WILLI.AMS,  secretary  of  the  St.  Loflis 
.Star,  writes  down  his  newspaper  as  one  whicii 
“believes  in  taking  its  own  medicine  by  advertis¬ 
ing  its  own  advertising.”  That  the  policy  has 
already-  earned  dividends  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  Star’s  gain  in  national  advertising  in 
January.  1919,  oxer  January.  1918,  was  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-eight  per  cent! 


DANGEROUS  GROUND 

The  effort  to  use  the  National  .Association  of 
City  Editors  as  a  lever  with  which  to  raise 
a  large  fund,  through  contributions,  for  fight¬ 
ing  Bolshevism,  and  the  very  general  condemnation 
by  newspapermen,  in  and  out  of  that  organization, 
of  that  effort,  illustrates  the  danger  of  any  plan 
which  would  involve  editors  in  implied  obligations 
to  individuals. 

.No  association  of  newspapermen  may  legitimately 
seek  contributions  from  men  outside  its  membership 
for  any  enterprise,  however  laudable  in  purpose. 
Such  procedure  vxould  open  wide  the  doors  to 
grafters,  anxious  to  fatten,  after  the  “We  Boys” 
methods,  on  the  anxiety  of  some  men  to  “stand  well 
with  the  newspaper  boys.” 

No  newspaperman  can  assume  a  personal  obli¬ 
gation  which  may  be  liquidated  only  at  the  expense 
of  the  newspaper  with  which  he  is  connected.  It 
may  be  that,  as  yet,  we  have  no  absolute  code  and 
creed  for  nexvspapermen — but  some  things  have 
been  settled  long  since,  and  this  is  one  of  them :  A 
newspaperman  is  the  servant  of  the  public  first,  of 
his  newspaper  second,  of  private  interests — not  at 
all. 

The  purposes  influencing  the  organization  of  the 
city  editors  is  commendable,  and  have  been  com¬ 
mended  in  this  journal.  It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted 
that  President  Steen’s  zeal  for  a  worthy  cause  led 
him  to  try  to  further  it  at  the  expense  of  the  organ¬ 
ization's  prestige.  It  is  promised,  however,  that 
the  association  at  its  coming  annual  meeting,  will 
set  itself  right  in  the  matter. 


66’^HF  date  line  of  a  pre-dated  paper  is  a  lying 
A  label.”  Thus  the  San  Antonio  Express 
characterizes  a  practice  which  has  become  rather 
wide-spread — that  of  “dating  forward”  the  issues 
of  a  daily  newspaper  in  order  that  the  obstacle 
of  slow  mail  deliveries  to  rural  subscribers  may 
be  “over-come.”  Of  course,  in  weekly  journalism 
the  mechanical  limitations  require  a  date  of  pub¬ 
lication  a  day  or  so  ahead  of  press  time.  This 
fact  is  always  understood,  however.  There  is 
never  the  pretence  made  of  covering  news  which, 
in  fact,  had  not  yet  occurred  when  the  forms  were 
released.  In  the  case  of  a  daily  newspaper,  how¬ 
ever,  the  date  line  means  much.  It  often  decides 
the  marketability  of  a  paper.  If  liberties  are  to 
be  taken  with  date  lines  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
ceiving  readers,  and  of  “beating”  competitors  in 
reaching  certain  territories,  the  practice  affords 
a  theme  for  serious  discussion — especially  for  the 
consideration  of  the  newspaper  organizations  of 
the  countrv. 


WHF..X  C.  S.  Jackson  took  over  control  of  the 
Portland  (Oregon)  Journal,  seventeen  years 
ago.  he  pledged  in  his  first  editorial  the  service  of 
the  paper  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
without  reservation.  The  Journal  was  to  be  a. news¬ 
paper  somewhat  different  “from  those  of  its  con- 
teni])oraries  which  follow  narrow  grooves  of  news¬ 
paper  habit.”  In  a  full  page  editorial,  appearing 
recently,  the  ptiblisher  recounts  the  history  of  his 
seventeen-year  fight  against  graft,  corruption  and 
po'itical  crookedness.  The  story  is  an  interesting 
narrative  of  the  battles  an  independent  newspaper 
must  always  fight  if  it  is  to  stand  guard  over  the 
public  interests.  Mr.  Jackson  has  never  shirked  duty 
in  the  front-line  trenches — and  out  of  the  smoke  of 
conflict  there  have  emerged  many  reforms  and  a 
strong  and  useful  newspaper ! 


'  I '  H  E  Bureau  of  .Advertising  of  the  A.  N.  P.  -A. 
A  has.  just  issued  a  new  series  of  advertising 
promotion  talks  for  the  use  of  members.  Some 
of  the  most  striking  of  these  are  based  upon  facts  as 
to  the  cost  of  newspaper  advertising  as  shown 
Ml  the  statistical  tables  in  recent  issues  of  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Moore,  of 
the  bureau,  have  made  a  prompt  and  correct  ap- 
jiraisal  of  the  promotional  value  of  the  rate  and 
circulation  information  contained  in  these  fea- 
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PERSONALS 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOM 

Ex-Governor  Marlin  H.  Glynn,  owner 
of  the  Albany  Timcs-Union,  and  Mrs. 
Glynn  are  in  Havana,  Cuba,  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks. 

John  G.  Cooper,  formerly  of  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  (Out.)  Journal,  has  returned  to 
the  Canadian  capital  after  spending  sev¬ 
eral  months  at  his  home  in  Scotland. 
He  has  recovered  from  nervous  troubles 
which  forced  him  to  give  up  newspaper 
work  for  a  time. 

John  H.  Harrison,  editor  of  the  Dan¬ 
ville  (Ill.)  Commercial-News,  will  sail 
today  for  France,  where  he  expects  to 
spend  two  months  in  the  former  w’ar 
zone,  as  a  member  of  a  party  of  Illi¬ 
nois  Congressmen. 

Capt.  Raymond  I.  Tennant,  former 
city  editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  St. 
Paul  Service  Men’s  Club,  which  was  de¬ 
signed  primarily  to  aid  returning  sol¬ 
diers  in  re-establishing  themselves  in 
civilian  life. 

E.  L.  Shave,  former  sports  editor  of 
the  St.  Paul  Daily  News,  is  winning 
laurels  as  director  of  athletics  in  the 
.American  army  in  France. 

Milton  V.  Snyder,  Paris  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  New  York  Sun,  is  gradually 
recovering  from  a  severe  case  of  blood 
poisoning  in  the  foot  which  has  kept  him 
from  work  for  about  three  months.  He 
will  return  to  New  York  as  soon  as  he 
is  able  to  travel. 

Colvin  V.  Dyment,  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  of  the  University 
of  Washington,  and  Dr.  Bertha  Stuart, 
director  of  physical  education  for  women 
at  Reed  College,  have  just  announced 
their  marriage,  which  they  kept  secret 
since  last  summer.  Dean  and  Mjs.  Dy¬ 
ment  recently  returned  from  war  work 
in  France.  They  were  married  in  Paris 
on  August  20,  1918,  by  a  member  of  the 
French  Senate. 

Walter  Lippman,  back  from  France,  is 
once  more  on  the  staff  of  the  New  Re¬ 
public,  New  York. 

Harry  Whitaker  has  resigned  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Urbana  (Ill.)  Dem¬ 
ocrat-Citizen  to  become  district  sales 
manager  for  the  Mohrlight  Fixture  Com¬ 
pany.  E.  H.  Hullinger,  city  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeds  him. 

Paul  B.  Howland,  dramatic  critic  of 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal,  is  now 
in  the  Sunday  department  as  a  feature 
writer. 

John  Leonard  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Albany  Times-Union  (Albany, 
N.  Y.)  as  special  writer,  and  will  cover 
the  State  Legislature. 

William  Allen,  who  is  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  newspapermen  in  point  of  service  in 
.Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  jumped  from  the 
Knickerbocker  Press  to  the  position  of 
editorial  writer  for  the  Times-Union. 

Oliver  1.  Quayle,  until  recently  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Albany  Evening  Journal,  will  manage 
his  own  engraving  plant  in  Albany. 

Charles  11.  McTigue,  managing  editor 
of  the  Albany  Argus,  who  has  been  ill 
for  some  time,  suffered  a  relapse  last 
week,  but  is  said  to  be  recovering. 

Norman  J.  Radder,  instructor  in  jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  University  of  Arkansas, 
has  resigned  his  position  to  become  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  journalism  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  succeeding  the  late 
Phil  C.  Bing. 

A.  C.  Van  de  Repe,  city  editor  of  the 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press,  was  married 
recently  to  Miss  Mary  Wondergem. 

Harry  L.  Knapp,  for  27  years  dra¬ 
matic  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 


quirer,  is  the  new  chairman  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Board  of  Motion  Picture  Cen¬ 
sors. 

Marshall  N.  Dana,  reporter  on  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  and  president 
of  the  Portland  .Ad  Club,  has  been 
named  State  publicity  director  for  the 
Victory  Loan. 

Brice  Hoskins  has  become  sporting 
editor  of  the  Dallas  Times-Herald. 

Chauncey  C.  Brown,  former  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Dallas  News  and  later 
sporting  eidtor  of  the  Times-Herald,  is 
director  of  publicity  for  War  Savings 
Stamps  in  Texas. 

Sergt.  Bernard  V.  Fitzpatrick,  Capitol 
Hill  man  for  the  .Albany  .Argus,  is  back 
from  France.  He  was  in  some  of  the 
worst  fighting  in  northern  France,  but 
escaped  without  a  scratch. 

John  Coyne  has  returned  to  the  Staff 
of  the  -Albany  (N.  Y^.)  Times-Union 
after  having  been  in  the  service  eigh¬ 
teen  months. 

Major  Austin  B.  Richeson,  who  com¬ 
manded  a 'battalion  in  the  91st  Division 
in  its  great  drive  just  before  the  armis¬ 
tice  was  signed,  was  the  honor  guest 
of  Portland,  Ore.,  newspaper  men  at  a 
recent  dinner.  Major  Richeson,  who 
was  a  copy  editor  on  the  Oregonian  be¬ 
fore  his  enlistment,  was  seriously 
wounded  by  a  machine  gun  bullet,  but  is 
rapidly  recovering. 

Miss  Leone  Cass  Baer,  dramatic  critic 
for  ,  the  Portland  Oregonian,  was  mar¬ 
ried  on  March  23  to  Harvey  W.  Hicks. 
She  will  continue  her  newspaper  work. 

D.  C.  Freeman,  a  Portland  (Ore.) 
newspaper  and  publicity  man,  is  man¬ 
ager  of  the  1919  War  Savings  campaign 
for  Oregon. 

James  J.  Richardson,  sports  editor  of 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  has  been 
elected  manager  of  athletics  of  Oregon 
■Agricultural  College.  It  is  expected  that 
Roscoe  Fawcett,  who  was  injured  while 
flying  in  England,  will  be  able  to  re¬ 
sume  the  Oregonian  sports  desk. 

H.  C.  Capers,  until  recently  editor  in 
charge  of  the  I’lnted  Press  service  in 
Texas,  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the  Dallas 
Dispatch. 

William  M.  Tugman,  Jr.,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  army  with  the  rank 
of  captain,  has  been  made  night  city 
editor  of  the  Providence  Journal. 

Frank  Skeldon,  who  went  to  France 
to  cover  Ohio  troops,  is  back  on  the 
business  beat  of  the  Toledo  News-Bee. 
W.  E.  Aiken  and  Lewis  Snyder  have 
returned  from  the  service.  Joseph  Loh- 
man,  of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  is  a  new  addi¬ 
tion. 

Ray  Mowers,  former  copy  reader  on 
the  New  York  Tribune,  has  returned  to 
the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  LTnion-.Star  as 
editorial  writer  and  telegraph  editor. 


THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

C.  J.  Bell,  formerly  of  the  St.  Catha¬ 
rines  Standard,  has  been  added  to  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Toronto  Globe. 

Knox  Magee  has  been  reappointed 
vice-president  and  managing  director  of 
the  Winnipeg  Telegram. 

George  McCormick,  part  owner  of  the 
Fort  Collins  (Colo.),  Express,  and 
.Mrs.  Gertrude  L.  A'ork  of  Denver  were 
married  March  25,  at  Littleton,  Colo. 
Mrs.  McCormick  is  a  woman  lawyer, 
recently  in  the  office  of  the  Denver  city 
attorney. 

Harry  Brumaghim  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  .Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press. 

William  Johnson,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  has  joined  the  advertising 
force  of  the  .Albany  Journal. 

William  Wights,  formerly  of  the  Troy 
Record,  has  joined  the  .Albany  Times- 
L’nion  staff  and  will  handle  automobile 
advertising. 

Tames  Bennett  of  the  advertising 


force  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press  has  been  called  to  Des  Moines, 
la.,  by  the  death  of  his  brother. 

PI.  D.  Gibbs,  former  president  of  the 
-A.  .A.  C.  W. :  Frank  W.  Marvel  and 
Donald  \\\  Wilkie  are  new  additions  to 
the  Bush  .Advertising  Service,  New 
A'ork. 

Bernard  V.  Fitzpatrick,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  .Albany  Argus,  who  has 
returned  from  France,  is  now  with  the 
Brownson  .Advertising  Agency,  Albany, 
.N.  A’.  Fitzpatrick  was  detailed  to  pub¬ 
licity  work  as  a  side  line  in  France  and 
there  got  several  new  advertising  ideas 
he  expects  to  put  into  effect. 

Henry  B.  AV'illiams  and  Howard  C. 
Jones  have  been  appointed,  respectively, 
advertising  manager  and  Eastern  man¬ 
ager  of  Printers'  Ink,  New  A'ork.  .Ar¬ 
thur  W.  Cooley  is  an  addition  to  the 
W'estern  staff. 

Lieut.  C.  L.  McIntyre  has  been  ap- 
Iiointed  to  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Syracu.se  (N.  A'.)  Herald. 

Ray  F.  Frazer,  former  editorial  writer 
on  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  has 
bought  a  controllinjf  interest  in  the 
Meridian  (Miss.)  Dispatch. 

George  W.  Stout  has  taken  fidl  charge 
of  the  A^incennes  (Ind.)  Daily  Capital. 
•Mr.  Stout  formerly  was  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Times,  and  city  editor  of 
the  Indianapolis  Sentinel. 

Walter  S.  Grecnongh,  of  the  staff  of 
the  Indianapolis  News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publicity  representative  for  In¬ 
diana  for  the  Victory  Loan.  He  held 
the  same  position  in  former  Liberty 
Loan  campaigns. 

Guy  Flenner,  editor  of  the  Boise 
(Idaho)  Evening  Capital  News,  has 
I>een  making  a  tour  of  Pacific  Coast 
cities. 

.Aubrey  Harwell,  the  New  A'ork  news¬ 
paper  broker,  has  purchased  the  Brent¬ 
wood  Farm  at  Clarke,  \'a.,  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  home. 


WITH  THE  AD  FOLKS 

Granger  C.  Lederer  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Lvddon  &  Hanford,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Malcolm  Mc.Allister  has  withdrawn 
from  Mc.Allister-Stevens-Wallis,  Inc., 
and  started  an  advertising  company  un¬ 
der  his  own  name  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Lieut.  D.  P.  Ordway  has  joined  the 
Chicago  copy  staff  of  the  William  H. 
Rankin  Company. 

C.  J.  Watts  has  rejoined  the  copy  staff 
of  Green.  Fulton  &  Cunningham,  De¬ 
troit,  after  service  with  .the  Marines. 


Harry  M.  Graves  is  the  new  advertis¬ 
ing  man  for  Logemann  Brothers,  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

Carlyle  N.  Montanye,  formerly  with 
Today’s  Housewife  and  Collier’s  Weekly 
and  more  recently  with  the  Washington 
Times,  is  now  solicitor  of  advertising 
for  the  Photogravure  section  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun. 

Frank  M.  Eldredge,  who  has  been 
conducting  a  publicity  bureau  in  Detroit 
for  the  past  year,  has  opened  the  Frank 
M.  Eldredge  Advertising  Agency,  in  the 
Equity  Building,  that  city.  T.  A.  Bogue, 
formerly  of  the  Free  Press,  will  be  man¬ 
ager  of  a  publishers’  department. 

Olin  J.  Harris,  who  for  the  past  two 
and  a  half  years  has  been  on  the  edito¬ 
rial  staff  of  the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal, 
has  undertaken  direction  of  an  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  for  the  Dominion  Loose 
Leaf  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Ottawa,  and 
will  handle  a  number  of  other  accounts 
for  publicity  work  in  the  Canadian 
capital. 

Harry  W.  Riehl  has  become  manager 
and  secretary  of  the  Louisville  Adver¬ 
tising  Club’s  Better  Business  Bureau. 

Frank  J.  Wisse  is  a  new  addition  to 
the  Collins  Publicity  Service’s  staff  in 
Philadelphia. 

,  Glen  Buck  of  Chicago  will  have  charge 
of  creating  advertising  for  the  Lincoln 
Motor  Truck  Company,  Detroit. 

George  E.  Crandall  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising  staff  of 
Poole  Brothers,  Chicago. 

Seth  Brown,  J.  S.  Older  and  Fred  G. 
Kyle  arc  additions  to  the  staff  of  the 
Arnold  joerns  Company,  Chicago. 

N.  E.  Sainsbury  is  with  the  Tucker 
Agency,  New  A'ork,  following  his  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  U.  S.  flying  service. 

D.  J.  Lavin  has  been  made  art  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Charles  Daniel  Fry  Company, 
Chicago. 

Duncan  P.  McPherson  is  now  with  the 
Tracy-Parry  Company,  Philadelphia. 

L.  L.  Berry,  late  of  the  Resinol  Com¬ 
pany,  Baltimore,  has  become  advertising 
manager  of  the  H.  O.  Wilbur  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

Charles  M.  Steele,  for  many  years 
vice-president  of  the  Carl  M.  Green  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  has  become  associated 
with  Dominick  &  Dominick,  financial 
brokers.  New  A'ork. 

Val  Fisher,  who  has  been  in  the 
United  States  representing  British  pub¬ 
lishers  and  advertisers,  is  in  the  Orange 
Memorial  Hospital,  Orange,  N.  J.,  to 
undergo  a  series  of  operations. 


The  San  F rancisco  C  hron- 
icleHas  Signed  a  Contract 
For  The  Haskin  Service 
For  One  Year. 
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REFUSES  TO  REOPEN 
NEWS  PRINT  CASE 


Federal  Trade  Commission  Turns  Down 
Publishers'  Appeal,  Declaring  it 
Hasn't  the  Money  to  Pay  Expen- 
^es— Only  Chance  In  Courts 


(ISY  OVR  OWN  OtRRESPONDENT) 

Washington,  April  1. — The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  refused  to  reopen 
the  news  print  price  case  and  will  not 
take  up  at  any  time  any  phase  of  the 
price  controversy. 

A  formal  decision  by  the  Commission 
was  announced  on  March  28.  The  Com¬ 
mission  held  that  “without  considering 
other  questions  involved,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  Commission,  while  it 
may  have  the  right  under  the  agree¬ 
ment,  does  not  feel  at  liberty  to  do  so 
in  the  present  state  of  the  Commission’s 
finances.’' 

“It  means,”  the  decision  added,  “an 
expenditure  in  the  determination  of 
costs,  in  excess  of  available  appropria¬ 
tion  which  this  Commission  can  not 
legally  incur  without  authority  of  Con¬ 
gress.’’ 

That  the  Commission  would  take  this 
position  was  indicated  by  Editor  &  Pub- 
LisHKK  in  its  edition  of  February  15, 
and  it  now  is  presumed  in  Washington 
that  the  publishers  will  go  into  the 
Federal  Courts  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
a  revision  of  the  prices.  The  decision  of 
the  Commission  in  full  follows : 

May  Go  to.  Court 

"On  the  26th  day  of  November, 

1917,  the  Honorable  Thomas  W. 
Gregory.  .Attorney  (ieneral  of  the 
United  States,  entered  into  a  cer¬ 
tain  agreement  as  Trustee,  with 
several  manufacturers  of  news  |)rint 
paper,  providing  for  the  ascertainment 
of  the  price  of  such  paper,  and  at  which 
price  the  same  was  to  be  sold  by  the 
parties  of  the  second  part  in  said  agree¬ 
ment  for  a  certain  period  of  time  to 
the  publishers  of  newspapers  using  news 
print  paper  in  the  United  States. 

“There  was  a  hearing  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  ascertainment  of  such  price, 
held  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  i)ursuant  to  said  agreement,  and 
there  was  a  finding  by  the  said  Com¬ 
mission.  fi.xing  the  price  for  roll  news  in 
car  lots  at  $3.10  per  100  pounds  f.o.b 
mill.  In  the  said  agreement  there  was 
a  provision  for  a  review  of  the  price 
fixed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
by  the  Circuit  Judges  of  the  Second 
Circuit  of  the  United  States,  said  prices 
being  fixed  as  of  the  first  day  of  .\pril, 

1918. 

“Subsequently,  the  parties  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  part  apjiealed  from  the  said  linding 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  the 
said  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Court,  sitting 
as  reviewing  arbitrators,  and  they  modi¬ 
fied  the  said  findings-  of  the  Federal 
Trade  (.'ommission.  thereby  fixing  the 
price  at  $3.50  instead  of  $3.10  found  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

History  of  Case 

“Thereafter,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  said  agreement,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  was  called 
upon  to  further  adjust  the  price  of  said 
pajier,  because  of  additional  labor 
charges  and  freight  charges,  which  the 
parties  of  the  second  jiart  were  called 
upon  to  pay,  and  this  new  matter  added 
to  the  $3.50  fixed  by  the  said  arbitrators 
increa.sed  the  price  for  roll  new's  print 
paper  in  carload  lots  to  $3.63J4  per  100 
pounds,  f.o.b.  mill,  for  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  19l8,  and  to  $3.75’4  for 
the  month  of  July,  1918. 

“There  was  no  appeal  taken  by  either 
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party  from  this  last  finding  to  the  circuit 
judges,  as  arbitrators,  and  the  said 
prices  thus  fixed  have  obtained. 

“Now  comes  the  party  of  the  first  part 
in  said  agreement  and  applies  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  for  a  re¬ 
opening  and  reconsideration  of  the  said 
prices,  and  asks  that  this  Commission 
readjust  said  price  from  and  after 
August  1,  1918. 

“On  this  application  to  reopen  this 
case,  without  considering  other  questions 
involved,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
Commission,  while  it  may  have  the  right 
under  the  agreement,  does  not  feel  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  so  do  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Commission’s  finances.  It  means  an  ex¬ 
penditure  in  the  determination  of  costs, 
in  excess  of  available  appropriation, 
which  this  Commission  can  not  legally 
incur  without  authority  of  Congress. 

“.Application  is  denied.” 

PLANS  SUPPRESSION  OF 
COURT  NEWS 


Effort  Being  Made  to  Amend  Libel  Laws 

of  New  York  State  to  Allow  Judge  to 
Prevent  Publication  of  Proceed¬ 
ings,  If  He  Chooses 

.Albany,  N.  Y..  March  29. — Important 
amendments  to  the  libel  law  of  the 
State  are  proposed  in  a  bill  introduced 
in  the  .Assembly  by  George  II.  Rowe, 
a  lawyer,  of  Buffalo.  The  bill  is  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Codes. 

Striking  at  the  defence  of  privilege 
in  civil  and  criminal  actions  for  libel 
against  newspapers,  this  measure  is  of 
importance  to  all  publications  as  well 
as  to  the  public.  .Attempts  to  curb  the 
jiress  are  not  new  on  the  part  of  poli¬ 
ticians,  but  the  effort  made  in  the  Rowe 
bill  to  restrict  the  reporting  of  court 
news  goes  further  than  any  previous 
attempt. 

The  bill  declares  that  the  newspapers 
are  not  privilegeil  to  publish  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  a  court  of  justice  if  the 
“Court  prohibits  the  publication  of  the 
same  when  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  the  ends  of  justice  demand  that 
the  same  should  not  be  published  and 
the  Court  so  orders;  or  any  other  offi¬ 
cial  proceedings  authorized  by  law  in 
the  administration  of  the  law.” 

Under  such  a  law  the  judges  in  all 
courts  would  be  absolute  censors  of  the 
news.  They  could  forbid  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  any  facts  developing  in  court. 
J’udges  could  hold  ex  parte  proceedings, 
and  by  simply  issuing  an  order  to  re¬ 
porters  suppress  all  news  dealing  with 
those  cases.  If  a  judge  wished  he  could 
stop  publication  of  any  information  re¬ 
lating  to  a  criminal  action  in  which  an 
official  was  involved  in  relation  to  his 
duty  to  the  iiublic. 

Divorce  actions  could  be  heard,  and 
all  the  facts  suppressed.  Similarly,  all 
actions  relating  to  settlements  of  estates 
or  involving  public  policies  could  be 
kept  from  the  newspapers  if  a  judge 
wished  to  so  direct. 

.Apparently  as  an  offset  to  this  radical 
provision  the  bill  adds  several  clauses, 
the  purport  of  which  is  to  give  the  press 
protection  in  making  “fair  and  reason¬ 
able  comment  or  criticism  of  the  official 
acts  of  public  officials  and  of  other  mat¬ 
ters  of  public  concern  published  for 
general  information.”  These  clauses, 
however,  are  general  in  their  nature 
and  relate  to  public  meetings  and  legis¬ 
lative  proceedings. 


I'.dward  V.  Riis,  a  member  of  the 
Brooklyn  (X.  V.)  Eagle  staff,  is  back 
home  from  Copenhagen,  where  he  served 
as  an  .American  propagandist  during  the 
war. 
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SET  REPORTING  MARK 
AT  PEACE  MEETING 

At  One  Session  Whole  Report  of  Over 
Hundred  Thousand  Words  Was 
Ready  for  Press  Within  an  Hour 
and  Three-Quarters 


(SPECIAL  TO  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.) 

Paris,  March  20. — How  the  news- 
pjpers  of  the  world  got  word  for  word 
proceedings  of  the  Peace  Conference 
will  make  a  great  story — considering  the 
magnitude  of  the  conference  and  the  dis¬ 
similarity  in  language  in  which  the  re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  world’s  affairs  is 
being  conducted — when  the  time  comes 
that  it  can  be  completely  told. 

The  technical  workings  of  a  recent 
session  of  the  Peace  Conference  is 
minutely  described  by  the  Paris  edition 
of  the  London  Daily  Mail  as  follows : 

“The  official  report  of  Saturday’s  Con¬ 
ference  was  easily  a  record  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  reporting. 

“Each  of  the  great  Powers  had  three 
ofticial  note-takers  and  a  full  report  of 
the  proceedings  was  ready  for  despatch 
within  two  Hours  of  the  end  of  the 
conference. 

“The  British  staff  included  one  man 
aid  three  women  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Sylvester,  special  shorthand 
clerk  to  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  and  one 
of  the  swiftest  stenographers  and  typ¬ 
ists  known  in  England.  The  two  women 
belong  to  the  War  Cabinet  secretariat 
at  Downing  street  and  are  record  note- 
takers. 

“The  report  was  taken  in  20-minute 
turns  and  Roneo  copies  were  taken  at 
once  and  checked  with  the  American  re¬ 
port  before  issue. 

“Saturday’s  report  was  an  experiment, 
hut  it  was  so  successful  that  it  is  sure  to 
be  continued,  as  full  reports  of  the 
speeches  were  wired  throughout  'the 
world  within  an  hour  of  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  report.  The  work  was  done 
in  a  room  upstair ■>  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay. 

Mechanical  Shorthand  Writer 

“The  French  official  reporters  made 
an  experiment  with  a  mechanical  short¬ 
hand  writer,  on  which  the  speeches 
were  typed  during  delivery  by  a  new 
system  of  abbreviation.  All  the  official 
reports  were  taken  independently,  and 
the  British  and  American  were  com¬ 
pared  before  issue. 

"Of  the  principal  plenipotentiaries. 
President  VV’ilson  spoke  for  the  longest 
period,  the  length  of  the  speeches  being 
roughly  as  follows : 

Words. 


President  Wilson  .  1,6(X) 

M.  Clemenccau .  1,500 

M.  Leon  Bourgeois .  1,500 

Mr.  Lloyd  George .  400 

Signor  Orlando  .  150 


“President  Wilson’s  speech  was  taken 
riown  by  his  own  special  stenographer, 
Hr.  Swen,.  who  has  reported  the  Presi- 
<lfnt’s  utterances  for  several  years,  and 
who  had  a  full  report  laid  on  the  Con¬ 
ference  table  twenty  minutes  after  the’ 
speech  was  delivered. 

“The  American  reporting  staff  all 
flsed  mimeograph  machines  writing  on 
stencil,  taking  an  impression  on  wax  and 
producing  125  copies. 

“The  whole  report  of  over  a  hundred 
’•hoiisand  words  was  ready  for  the  press 
*ithin  an  hour  and  three-quarters  of  the 
tnd  of  the  conference  and  it  is  hoped  to 
®prove  on  this  record  at  the  next 
Jieeting.’’ 


Miss  Dorothy  Schuttenhelm  is  now  so- 
'  'y  editor  of  the  Hartford  Times. 
Arthur  W.  Chadwick  is  a  new  reporter 
"  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette. 


MR.BURLESON  UPHOLDS 
2d  CLASS  RATES 

Tells  Washington  Conference  He  Will 
Fight  to  End  for  Retention  of  Zones 
— Declares  Criticism  of  P.  O.  Is 
“Specious”  and  Unfounded. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  -April  1. — The 
conference  of  postal  officials  and  bus¬ 
iness  representatives,  called  by  the 
Postmaster-General  to  discuss  possible 
remedies  in  the  mail  service,  opened  here 
today.  In  his  opening  address,  Mr. 
Burleson  said  he  invited  criticism,  but 
that  much  of  it  was  “specious”  and  un¬ 
founded. 

In  particular,  the  increase  in  second 
class  postage  rates  and  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  pneumatic  tubes  were  de¬ 
fended,  by  the  head  of  the  department. 
Of  the  second  class  rate,  he  said ; 

“It  is  just  and  fair  and  it  will  not  be 
repealed  because  of  any  action  on  my 
part,  regardless  of  how  widespread  the 
criticism  may  be  or  denunciatory  its 
terms.” 

With  the  exception  of  the  taking  over 
of  the  wire  systems,  the  postmaster 
general  reviewed  nearly  all  the  changes 
in  practice  instituted  during  his  admin¬ 
istration.  He  asserted  that  of  all  the 
postal  establishments  of  belligerent  coun¬ 
tries  “America’s,  and  hers  alone,  is  the 
one  that  did  not  break  down  to  a  certain 
extent.” 

America’s  High  Standard 

“We  organized  an  efficient  postal  ser¬ 
vice  in  F'rance,”  he  declared. 

■Alluding  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
Espionage  act,  he  said : 

“To  exclude  from  the  mails  treason¬ 
able  and  seditious  matter  it  became  nec¬ 
essary  for  postmasters  to  read  not  only 
the  English  papers,  but  to  acquaint  them¬ 
selves  with  the  contents  of  newspapers 
regardless  of  whether  they  were  printed 
in  Hungarian,  Polish,  Italian,  French, 
Yiddish,  or  what  not.  That  was  the 
most  undesirable  task  ever  imposed  upon 
the  postal  establishment.  But  we  got 
away  with  it !  Notwithstanding  the 
postmaster  general  was  denounced  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  as 
an  autocrat,  a  tyrant,  and  a  person  who 
was  constantly  practicing  arbitrary  acts, 
we  enforced  that  law  with  moderation, 
with  justice,  and  with  fairness.” 

Readjustment  of  parcel  post  and  space 
basis  for  mail  were  reviewed  by  the 
postmaster  general.  Alluding  to  the 
latter  change  in  practice,  he  said : 

“Immediately  the  sluice  gates  of  crit¬ 
icism  and  denunciation,  not  to  use 
stronger  terms,  were  opened  and  di¬ 
rected  against  the  ht'ad  of  the  Postal 
Department,  as  being  a  man  lacking  in 
vision  and  business  qualitications. 

“That  seems  to  be  the  chord  upon 
which  they  delight  to  play,  that  1  am 
lacking  in  business  qualifications.  So 
successful  were  they  in  resisting  what  the 
department  was  contending  for  that  they 
strangled  the  great  appropriation  bills 
for  the  postal  establishment  that  year, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  the 
department  was  operated  under  a  con¬ 
tinuing  resolution.” 


Curbing  Stork  Fakers 
Washington.  .April  1. — The  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  co-operating  with 
other  government  departments  to  curb 
the  present  nation  wide  activities  of 
fraudulent  stock  promoters,  has  sent  out 
searching  questionnaires  to  some  200 
firms  and  individuals.  Some  hundred 
additional  questionnaires  are  being 
mailed.  Firms  are  asked  to  give  in  de¬ 
tail  the  extent  and  nature  of  their  opera¬ 
tions  and  other  information  designed  to 
establish  the  cliaracter  of  their  business. 


In  Wisconsin 

The  combined  Wisconsin  cir¬ 
culation  of  these  twenty-one 
standard  magazines  is  104,301 
copies 

Seventeen  daily  newspapers, 
as  listed  below,  have  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  533,720. 

The  combined  rate  of  the 
National  circulation  on  the 
MAGAZINES  is  $38.55  per 
agate  line. 

The  combined  rate  on  the 
daily  Wisconsin  newspapers, 
as  listed  is  .8945 — less  than 
90c.  a  line. 

National  advertisers,  using 
daily  newspapers  can  CON¬ 
CENTRATE  their  campaigns 
in  given  territory — and  at  a 
very  low  cost. 

Wisconsin  is  a  mighty  good 
State  in  which  to  concentrate 
— and  these  daily  newspapers 
are  mighty  good  newspapers 
in  which  to  concentrate. 

They  can  “put  it  over”  for 
you. 


Rate  for 

Cirrulation  5,000  lines 

Beloit  News  (E)  .  6,376  .02 

Eaii  Claire  Leader-Telegram  (M&E&S)...  8,960  .027 

Fond  du  Lac  Commonwealth  (E) .  5,872  .02 

Green  Bay  Press  Gazette  (E) .  10,096  .025 

Kenosha  News  (E) .  4,849  .0143 

La  Crosse  Trihune-Leader  Press  (E&S....  13,064  .03 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  State  Journal  (E)....  14,708  .03 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  State  Journal  (S)....  10,553  .03 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  News  (E) .  65,000  .10 

Milwaukee  Journal  (E) . 119,386  .14 

Milwaukee  Journal  (S) .  92,447  .14 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  (M&E) .  79,425  .11 
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Government  Statements,  October  1st,  1918. 


Twenty-one 

Standard 

Magazines 

circulate 

as 

follows : 

Coimopolitan 
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American 
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Rate 

per  line, 
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ADVERTISING  CAN  BEST  COMBAT 
BOLSHEVISM  IN  AMERICA 

Affiliation  Discusses  Means  of  Stabilizing  Post-War  National 
ConditioQS  at  Finely  Attended  Convention  in  Buffalo — 
Cleveland  Wins  Presidency  and  Canton  Next  Convention. 

[I'rom  Ocr  Own  Corre^sPondext.J 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  March  29. 

Advertising  successfully  can  combat  radicalism  and  direct  the 
public  mind  to  sound  theories  of  government,  Felix  Orman,  New 
York  advertising  expert,  declared  at  the  advertising  conference  of 
the  Advertising  Affiliation,  which  closed  an  after-the-war  meeting  in  Buffalo 
today : 

“The  function  of  advertising  is  more  than  the  mere  selling  of  goods,”  Mr. 
Orman  asserted.  “It  is  more  than  a  phase  of  commercial  enterprise.  Unrest 
must  be  explained  away  by  advertising  and  the  big  corjwrations  must  be 
made  to  realize  that  through  advertising  they  ought  to  take  the  public  more 
into  their  confidence  regarding  their  policies.” 

Sidney  E.  Wilson  Elected  President 


The  meeting  of  the  affiliation  was 
voted  the  most  successful  held.  The 
next  convention  will  he  held  in  Canton, 
O.,  in  the  spring  of  1920.  The  new  offi¬ 
cers  elected  are : 

President,  Sidney  E.  Wilson,  president 
of  the  Cleveland  Club;  first  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  E.  P.  Crocker,  president  of  the 
Rochester  Club;  second  vice  president, 
R.  M.  Nicholson,  president  of  the  Can¬ 
ton  Club;  treasurer,  H.  A.  Meldrum, 
president  of  the  Buffalo  organization ; 
secretary,  C.  G.  Fish,  of  Rochester. 

The  next  convention  will  be  held  at 
Canton,  O.,  in  the  spring  of  1920. 

It  was  an  unusual  program  that  was 
presented  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
the  closing  dinner  was  a  memorable 
affair.  E.  D.  Anderson,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent,  presented  all  the  new  officers,  and 
the  si*eakers  included  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
secretary  of  the  interior  in  President 
Wilson’s  Cabinet;  Norman  Ilapgood, 
former  editor  of  Collier’s,  who  just  has 
been  appointed  minister  to  Denmark; 
Herbert  Leon  Cope  and  Edmund  Vance 
Cooke. 

Advance  in  Living  Standards 

Modern  machinery  of  production,  Mr. 
Hapgood  declared,  has  been  the  source 
of  the  vast  advance  in  the  standards  of 
living  of  the  present  age,  but  the  ma¬ 
chine  also  contains  the  germ  of  possible 
destruction  if  conditions  are  not  prop¬ 
erly  met. 

“To  bring  alnnit  a  new  world  con¬ 
ducted  on  better  methods,  no  class  is  so 
well  fitted  to  take  the  lead  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  men,  Mr.  Hapgood  declared.  “They 
are  the  ones  with  the  experience  and 
with  the  special  talent  required  for  this 
work.  On  .American  business  men  even 
more  than  on  any  others  lies  the  obli¬ 
gation  to  create  a  productive  co-opera¬ 
tion  because  the  American  business  men 
have  conditions  less  burdensome  than 
business  men  of  any  other  country.” 

Secretary  Lane  outlined  the  plan  for 
placing  returning  soldiers  on  farms,  say¬ 
ing  that  an  appropriation  of  $100,000.- 
000  would  establish  25,000  small  farms 


The  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Ledger 

beginning  .April  Ist,  guarantees 
the  second  largest  average  cir¬ 
culation  in  New  Jersey  for  the 
current  year  and  accepts  all 
advertising  under  this  definite 
guaranty,  and  obligates  itself  to 
a  pro  rata  rebate  if  it  fails  to 
maintain  second  place  in  New 
Jersey  circulation. 

L.  T.  RUSSELL,  Publisher. 


for  which  there  have  been  30,000  in¬ 
quiries. 

“The  question  is,”  he  declared,  “are 
we  going  to  see  a  vast  amount  of  good 
labor,  of  the  very  best  possible  kind 
and  character,  go  to  waste  because  we 
have  not  sense  and  vision  enough  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity.” 

The  keynote  of  the  reconstruction  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  convention  was  struck  by 
William  A.  Maxwell,  vice  president  of 
the  Thomas  A.  Eefison  Company,  at  the 
opening  dinner,  when  he  said  that  the 
responsibility  for  prosperity  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  domestic  and  export  busi¬ 
ness  rests  with  the  advertising  and  sales 
professions. 

This  responsibility,  Mr.  Maxwell  said, 
is  comparable  to  the  task  which  Ameri¬ 
can  soldiers  assumed  and  victoriously 
achieved  in  winning  the  war.  Conclud¬ 
ing  his  speech,  Mr.  Maxwell  urged  the 
ad  men  from  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Roches¬ 
ter,  Hamilton.  Canton,  Pittsburgh,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  other  places  to  help  provide 
returning  soldiers  with  work.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  make  use  of  their  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  for  this  purpose. 

Manufacturing  Passes  140,000,000,000 

J.  George  Frederick  of  New  York, 
who  was  toastmaster  at  the  dinner, 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  L'nited 
States’  manufacturing  capacity  during 
1918  had  passed  the  $40,000,000,000 
mark,  as  compared  with  less  than  $25,- 
000,000,000  before  the  war. 

“It  is  up  to  you  advertising  men  to 
develop  the  consuming  capacity  for  this 
enormous  increase,”  he  said.  “In  a  way 
this  might  be  called  the  keynote  confer¬ 
ence  for  the  country,  being  the  first  of 
its  kind  to  be  held  following  the  war 
on  the  subject  of  reconstruction  and 
business.  We  must  develop  our  export 
markets.  When  the  house  is  too  full, 
we  must  look  for  space  outside  the 
house.  That  is  exactly  the  case  with 
.American  manufacturing  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  de¬ 
velop  the  foreign  market.” 


Burwell  S.  Cutler,  chief  of  bureau 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
was  another  speaker,  who  discussed  gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  business  at  home  and 
abroad.  Claiming  that  the  United  States 
is  profiting  by  many  problems  confront¬ 
ing  the  British,  the  speaker  asserted  that 
the  government  could  not  return  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  private  ownership  in  a  short 
time. 

How  to  Disarm  Bolshevists 

“There  is  in  this  country,”  he 
continued,  "a  well  financed  and  well 
conducted  school  of  Bolshevism.  The 
department  of  justice  could  put  its  finger 
on  a  great  many  people  in  the  shops  you 
gentlemen  represent  who  are  secretly  at 
work  teaching  and  organizing  every  day. 

“We  can  disarm  them  only  by  lead¬ 
ing  prominent  business  men  to  agree 
upon  a  simple  code  of  business  honor 
to  dispel  the  ferocious  picture  of  the 
capitalist  which  all  too  many  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  believe  represents 
the  American  business  man. 

“You  advertising  men  have  led  the 
way  in  the  matter  of  insisting  upon 
honesty  in  business — the  principle  of 
telling  the  truth  and  telling  it  adequately. 
The  business  men  could  not  do  better 
than  to  follow  your  lead.” 

Dr.  W.  E.  .Aughinbaugh,  chairman  of 
the  department  of  foreign  trade.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  A'ork,  and  export  editor 
of  the  New  York  Commercial,  asserted 
that  great  harm  is  done  .American  export 
business  by  foreign  news  agencies. 
These,  he  claimed,  purposely  distorted 
the  news  to  the  end  that  .American 
business  interests  would  be  harmed.  To 
develop  and  maintain  a  foreign  trade. 
Dr.  Aughinbaugh  said  these  12  essentials 
are  absolutely  necessary : 

Danger  from  Foreign  News  Agencies 

“First — .A  complete  chain  of  banks 
in  the  overseas  countries  co-operating 
with  home  institutions,  able  to  ren¬ 
der  substantial  and  prompt  financial 
aid  to  both  the  exporter  and  importer 

“Second — A  national  merchant  marine, 
independent  of  government  control,  but 
subject  to  its  orders  in  time  of  war. 

“Third — The  establishment  of  trade 
relations  with  other  countries  on  a 
reciprocal  basis. 

“Fourth — The  organization  of  a  news¬ 
paper  cable  service  similar  to  our  Asso¬ 
ciated  Presii.  w'ith  the  object  of  daily 
mutually  exchanging  news  items  of  in¬ 
ternational  interest. 
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“Fifth — The  enactment  of  flexible  tar¬ 
iff  laws. 

“Sixth — The  improvement  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  our  consular  service. 

“Seventh — The  recasting  of  all  of  our 
trade  treaties. 

“Eighth — Intimate  co-operation  and 
co-ordination  by  and  between  our  gov¬ 
ernment  with  manufacturers,  exporters 
and  trade  associations. 

“Ninth — The  employment  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  managerial  and  executive  posi¬ 
tions  abroad  with  all  -American  organi¬ 
zations. 

“Tenth — The  employment  of  qualified 
.Americans  to  manage  corporations  en¬ 
gaged  in  foreign  trade. 

“Eleventh — The  absolute  protection  by 
force  if  necessary,  of  the  rights  of  the 
American  investor  in  foreign  lands. 

“Twelfth — The  immediate  sending  of 
qualified  trade  commissions  to  neutral 
and  allied  countries,  with  authority  to 
encourage  trade  relations.” 

Departmentals  Held 

Saturday  there  were  morning,  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  sessions.  During  the 
day  there  were  a  number  of  depart¬ 
mentals,  at  which  writing  of  advertis¬ 
ing  copy,  window  displays  and  related 
subects  were  discussed.  The  directors 
held  their  business  meeting  in  the  fore¬ 
noon,  electing  officers,  adopting  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  constitution  and  passing 
resolutions  on  the  death  of  William  P. 
Goodspeed,  business  manager  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Evening  News,  who  was  one  of 
the  pioneer  workers  in  the  affiliation. 

In  the  afternoon  there  were  depart¬ 
mentals  at  which  patriotic  advertising 
and  business  letters  were  talked  over. 
Albert  L.  Kinsey  was  chairman  of  the 
patriotic  advertising  section,  and  among 
the  speakers  was  Guy  B.  Emerson,  of 
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New  York,  chairman  of  the  Liberty 
Loan  Publicity  Committee  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  federal  reserve  district. 

Mr.  Emerson  said  that  ad  men  would 
do  well  to  preserve  the  lessons  learned 
in  the  gigantic  campaign  which  gener¬ 
ally  is  admitted  to  have  had  a  tremen¬ 
dous  psychological  effect  upon  the  coun¬ 
try  and  to  have  been  a  factor  not  only 
in  getting  the  money  for  the  bonds  but 
as  well  in  stirring  the  patriotism  of 
the  .American  people  in  other  directions 
of  usefulness. 

Other  Speakers 

In  the  business  letter  department  ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  by  Ralph  R.  Black- 
ney  of  Buffalo,  chairman;  Charles  Henry 
McIntosh  of  Chicago,  on  “Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Letters;”  S.  Roland  Hall,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Portland  Cement 
company  of  Easton,  Pa.,  on  “Training 
the  Staff  for  Better  letters,”  and  Fred 
Schulder  of  Cleveland,  who  talked  on 
standardization  of  catalogues. 

In  the  window  display  section  Cle¬ 
ment  Kieffcr,  Jr.,  of  Buffalo,  talked  on 
“Building  Displays  That  Sell  Goods;” 

C.  J.  Potter,  business  manager  of  the 
Drygoodsman,  on  “The  Department 
Store  Display  Problem,”  and  C.  M. 
l^mperly,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Sherwin-Williams  company,  on  “Win¬ 
dow  Display  From  the  National  Adver¬ 
tisers’  Point  of  View.” 

In  the  advertising  coi)y  departmental 
the  Speakers  besides  Mr.  Orman  in¬ 
cluded  Edmund  Vance  Cooke  and  lames 
Wallen  c>f  Buffalo.  Mr.  Wallen  dis¬ 
cussed  “Writing  I’p  to  the  Intelligence 
of  the  Public,”  and  said  it  is  unfortunate 
that  there  still  arc  man  ad  writers  who 
feel  they  must  write  down  to  the  public. 

FRED  APPLE(;ET  PROMOTED 


Work  for  Soldiers  at  Camp  Pike  Brings 
Well-Deserved  Reward 
Following  his  splendid  V.  M.-C.  A. 
educational  work  for  the  soldiers  at 
Camp  Pike,  Fred  B.  Api)lcgct,  former 
New  York  newspaperman,  has  been 
made  director  of  educational  work  for 
returned  soldiers  in  the  Southern  de¬ 
partment.  He  will  be  located  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  His  last  big  work  at 
Camp  Pike  was  the  instruction  of  LSlk) 
illiterates  to  read  simple  sentences  in 
less  than  a  month’s  course. 

Can  Senef  Pulp  to  Mexico 
Montnkm.,  .March  31. — The  Canadian 
Trafle  Commission  has  issued  a  new 
ruling  under  which  it  will  be  possible 
to  resume  exportation  of  wood  pulp  to 
Mexico.  Owing  to*  conditions  arising 
nut  of  the  war,  both  Canada  and  the 
I'nited  Slates  were  obliged  to  exercise 
extreme  caution  in  iiermilting  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  any  paper-making  material. 
The  relaxation  is  being  made  simultane¬ 
ously  in  both  countries. 

R.  J.  Crombie,  city  editor  for  the  Des 
Moines  Tribtuie,  has  resigned  to  go  with 
the  L'nited  Press  in  Milwaukee.  His 
place  is  being  filled  temporarily  by  Rod¬ 
ney  Selby. 


2,000  AD  MANAGERS 
FORM  COUNCIL 

Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  Recog¬ 
nizes  Need  for  Wider  Knowledge  of 

Advertising  Endeavors  to  Make 
City  “Safest  Sales  Place” 

Cuic.\c:o,  -April  2.- -Recognizing  the 
increasing  importance  of  advertising  as 
a  motive  power  in  the  business  world, 
the  Chicago  -Association  of  Commerce 
has  organized  an  advertising  council  with 
a  view  to  rendering  a  distinct  service 
to  its  membership  as  w'ell  as  to  the  en¬ 
tire  city  of  Chicago. 

Of  the  6,000  firms  in  the  Chicago  As¬ 
sociation  of  Commerce,  2,000  have  ad¬ 
vertising  managers.  In  most  of  the  other 
firms  some  member  is  interested  to  some 
extent  ill  the  study  of  advertising.  Each 
advertising  manager  in  the  firms  repre 
sented  in  the  association’s  membership  is 
automatically  a  member  of  this  council 
and  entitled  to  all  its  benefits  by  virtue 
of  this  membership.  Where  a  firm  has 
uo  advertising  manager,  some  other  in¬ 
terested  member  of  the  firm  will  be  des¬ 
ignated  as  its  representative. 

One  of  the  activities  of  this  council 
will  be  the  holding  of  large  mass  meet¬ 
ings  at  noon  in  the  19th  floor  banquet 
room  of  the  Hotel  LaSalle  at  least  once 
a  month,  to  be  addressed  by  well-known 
advertising  experts  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  on  topics  vital  to  advertis¬ 
ing.  It  will  thus  be  possible  to  get  one 
thousand  advertising  men  together  at 
one  time. 

Plan  of  Operation 

The  executive  committee  of  this  coun¬ 
cil  will  meet  at  stated  intervals  to  coni 
sider  definite  plans  of  co-operation  in  all 
movements  against  fraudulent  and  un¬ 
fair  advertising,  to  the  end  that  Chi¬ 
cago  may*  become  the  safest  place  in 
.America  for  the  honest  manufacturer 
and  dealer.  This  committee  will  also  re¬ 
spond  to  calls  for  advice  in  advertising 
various  public  spirited  and  community 
campaigns  and  in  advertising  Chicago’s 
advantages  as  a  great  world  center. 

The  activities  of  this  council  will  be 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  thirty  leading  advertising  men 
of  Chicago.  This  committee  comprises 
the  following  well  known  men  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  world,  many  of  whom  are 
known  not  only  in  Chicago,  but  through¬ 
out  the  United  States. 

W.  Frank  McClure  Chairman,  Vice 
lircsidenl  and  advertising  manager.  Red- 
path  Chautauquas. 

Homer  I.  Buckley,  president  Buckley 
Dement  &*  Company. 
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Edmund  Carrington,  western  manager 
I’utterick  Publishing  Company. 

Stanley  Clague,  managing  director 
.Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Guy  W.  Cooke,  advertising  manager. 
I'irst  National  Bank. 

Thomas  Cusack,  president  Thomas 
(,'usack  Company. 

John  -A.  Dickson,  advertising  manager 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner. 

Reuben  11.  Donnelley,  president  Reu¬ 
ben  H.  Donnelley  Corporation. 

H.  A.  Groth,  secretary  and  treasurer 
William  H.  Rankin  Company. 

Frank  W.  Heiskell,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  International  Harvester  Company. 

F.  R.  Hussey,  advertising  manager, 
Chicago  Evening  Post. 

D.  F.  Kelly,  general  manager  Mandel 
Brothers. 

W.  T.  Kester,  first  vice-president  and 
general  manager  Lord  &  Thomas. 

Clinton  P.  Lampman,  president  -Ad¬ 
vertising  -Association  of  Chicago. 

William  Laughlin.  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  -Armour  &  Co. 

Lloyd  R.  Maxwell,  vice-president  Er¬ 
win  &  Wasey  Company. 

Ernest  I.  Mitchell,  president.  Mallory, 
Mitchell  &  Faust,  Inc. 

IT.  B.  Mulford  of  .Ames,  Emerich  & 
Co.,  advertising  manager.  Liberty  I-oan 
organization. 

E.  W.  Parsons,  advertising  manager, 
Chicago  Tribune. 

G.  R.  Schaeffer,  advertising  manager, 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.  (wholesale). 

Henry  Schott,  secretary  and  director 
of  sales  and  advertising,  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co. 

W.  H.  Simpson,  assistant  general  pas¬ 
senger  agent,  .Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
I'e  Railway  Company. 

Howard  Van  S.  Tracy,  director  John 
Burnham  &  Co. 
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Ralph  Van  Vechten,  vice-president 
Continental  &  Commercial  National 
Bank. 

-A.  D.  White,  advertising  manager 
Swift  &  Co. 

Frank  15.  White,  managing  director 
-Agricultural  Publishers  -Association. 

J.  R.  Woodward,  advertising  manager 
the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

R.  B.  Beach,  ex-officio,  business  man¬ 
ager,  the  Chicago  -Association  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

M.  C.  Me'gs,  advertising  manager  Chi¬ 
cago  F’-vening  .American. 


Tell  Missouri  of  N.  Y.’s  Hospitality 

One  hundred  county-seat  newspapers 
of  Missouri  are  to  receive  weekly  stories 
describing  the  hospitality  tendered  Mis¬ 
souri  home-coming  soldiers  passing 
through  New  A’ork,  as  the  result  of  a 
call  issued  by  Mrs.  F.  M.  Swacker, 
chairman  of  the  Missouri  Welcome 
Committee  in  New  A’ork.  Twenty-seven 
Missouri  newspaper  men  and  women  in 
New  A’ork  have  been  asked  to  divide 
the  work. 


•  Newdick  Succeeds  Pew 
Washington,  March  31.  —  Edwin 
Ncwdick  was  today  appointed  director 
of  the  War  Department  News  Bureau, 
succeeding  Marlen  Pew,  who  resigned 
to  re-enter  newspaper  work  in  New 
York. 
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XEWSIE  PROBLEM 
NEEDS  STI  DYING 

Many  Kffarl!>  at  Leftislalion  to  Deprive 

Itoy  of  Livelihood  and  Publishers  of 
His  Service  Doinf;  Nobody  Any 
Good  in  Connertirut  Now 

Hartforii,  Conn..  March  .11.  —  A 
scIkmiI  law  in  tlic  Lcnislature,  which 
includes  a  ‘•cction  for  the  rcRulation  of 
einjdoyment  of  minors  of  school  age  in 
the  distribution  of  newspapers,  is  be¬ 
ing  protested  by  the  Connecticut  Daily 
N’ewspaper  Publishers’  Association. 

Secretary  William  J.  Pape,  publisher 
of  the  Waterbury  Republican,  has  is¬ 
sued  a  letter  of  protest,  in  the  name  of 
the  association,  addressed  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  e<lucation  at  the  slate  capital, 
as  follows : 

‘Our  objection  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  tliis  is  not  matter  properly  ger¬ 
mane  to  the  question  of  school  attend¬ 
ance  at  all,  neither  is  it  employment  of 
a  nature  that  interferes  with  educational 
processes. 

“On  the  contrary  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  the  mere  act  of  selling 
newspapers  on  the  street  or  of  deliver¬ 
ing  newspapers  to  house  is  in  itself  edu¬ 
cational  as  tending  to  teach  boys  the  ru¬ 
diments  of  trade  ami  commerce,  the  im 
portance  of  systematic  work  and  the 
value  of  promptness  and  jxiliteness. 

"Par  from  having  a  tendency  to  keep 
boys  out  of  school,  the  sale  <»f  news- 
l)ai)er'  in  itself  has  enabled  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands  of  Connecticut  boys,  to 
I»rolong  and  In-tter  their  education,  the 
earnings  of  newsboys  being  in  number¬ 
less  instances  important  contributions  to 
the  family  linances  used  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  the  newsboy. 

Testify  to  Benefits 

"These  truths  and  the  generally  bene- 
ticial  effect  of  the  work  upon  newsboy- 
were  cheerfully  testitied  to  by  members 
of  the  teaching  profession  and  by  men 
in  charge  of  clubs  for  boys  when  an 
attempt  was  made  at  a  recent  session  of 
the  General  .Assembly  to  enact  a  bill 
similar  in  purport  to  the  sections  now 
under  discussion. 

"The  opposition  was  so  overwhelm¬ 
ing  and  its  disinterestedness  so  self-evi¬ 
dent  that  in  the  absence  of  any  actual 
effective  advocacy  of  the  bill,  the  com¬ 
mittee  reported  it  adversely,  practically 
announcing  at  the  hearing  its  decision  to 
do  so. 

■‘The  effort  to  regulate  newsboys,  as 
then  and  now  proposed  did  not  and  does 
not  now  arise  out  of  any  study  of  the 
conditions  of  their  employment  in  Con¬ 
necticut  or  any  real  or  supposed  evils 
attached  thereto. 

“It  was  part  of  an  outside  crusade, 
inspired  by  good  motives,  no  doubt,  and 
perhaps  based  upon  observed  truancy 
or  other  bad  habits  said  to  be  prevalent 
among  a  fractional  part  of  the  newsboys 
in  certain  large  cities. 

“Thc.se  conditions,  even  if  their  gen¬ 
eral  existence  were  established  and  there 
are  not  opposing  considerations,  do  not 


Tb^  amalieaEnatkoa  of  the  two  leadlnf  pro- 
Jewish  newspapers  of  New  York 

THE  DAY 


THE  WARHEIT 

brinra  Into  t>eliic  tbe  moat  powerful  adTer- 
tUInf  me<ltuin  to  tbe  Jewish  field. 

gag, 

The  Natioind  Jewish  Daily 


justify  the  drafting  of  a  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  to  be  passed  hastily  by  every 
state  in  the  union  and  applied  indiscrim- 
inatingly  to  remote  communities  and 
small  cities  and  semi-rural  sections 
where  the  effect  of  a  newsboy  employ¬ 
ment  has  not  been  studied. 

"We  assert  that  any  detailed  study  of 
the  conditions  under  which  newsboys 
are  employed  in  Connecticut  will  show 
the  results  to  be  benelicial  to  the  boys, 
nieiitally.  physically  and  morally. 

“In  every  city  of  this  state  there  are 
many  former  newsboys  wdio  are  now 
business  and  professional  men  of  high 
standing  and  who  will  cheerfully  testify 
that  they  were  not  harmed  but  beuetiled 
by  their  experience  as  newsboys.  .A 
number  of  Connecticut  publishers  caused 
their  own  .sons  to  serve  as  newslKiys, 
believing  the  training  to  lie  beneficial. 

Leave  It  to  Students  of  Boys 

"It  was  impossible  to  present,  as  fully 
as  they  deserve,  the  objections  to  this 
)iiece  of  canned  legislation  at  the  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  school  bill,  the  time  being 
absorbed  by  more  important  general 
questions.  For  this  reason  we  ask  that 
the  sections  relating  to  newsboys  be 
eliminated  from  the  hill  entirely. 

“If.  however,  the  committee  believes 
that  they  ileserve  consideration,  we  ask 
that  a  day  be  set  for  a  hearing  on  these 
sections  and  that  we  be  advised  in  time 
to  communicate  with  sf>me  people  iti 
I'onnecticiit  who  are  in  no  way  ititer- 
ested  iti  the  newsiiaper  business  but 
who  arc  intensely  interested  in  boys 
and  who  have  frankly  stated  at  the  pre¬ 
vious  hearitig  on  this  matter  their  belief 
that  it  would  be  harmful  and  a  wrong 
to  newsboys  to  hamper  them  iti  prosecut¬ 
ing  their  business  and  that  the  regu¬ 
lation  and  licensing  of  newsboys  should ' 
be  left  to  the  municipalities  which  have 
the  power  to  prescribe  conditions  and 
liours  of  service  if  they  see  reasons  to 
<lo  so. 

"The-e  people,  some  of  whom  are  in 
charge  of  organizations  that  work  ex¬ 
clusively  among  boys  are  the  proper  per¬ 
sons  to  counsel  with  on  this  matter.” 

Young  Baker  “Breaking  In” 

Ci.KVKi.ANii,  O.,  March  29. — .Alton  F. 
Baker,  son  of  K.  H.  Baker,  president  of 
the  Plain  Dealer  Publishing  Company, 
has  joined  the  reportorial  ffirces  of  the 
pajier.  He  recently  returned  from  mili¬ 
tary  service  iti  France  and  was  married 
in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  He  is  doing  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  work. 

Consider  Clarksburg 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

ropiilHtlon.  lUlH  pKtlnmto.  35.000. 
l4»ciiterl  <»n  til*'  wont  fork  of  the 
MnfwtnKRliela  rlv«*r  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Biiltitiiore  and  tthlo  rallrond.  with 
five  eiinvercing  diviHi«»na  of  ttiat  ayatem; 
altw»  five  roiiverirint;  llnea  of  Mononftahela 
Valley  Traction  nyatem.  Center  of  a 
rich  fartnintc  district  and  one  of  the 
greatest  natural  gaa.  oil  and  coal  fleida 
in  the  world  Extensive  mining  of  coal 
in  aurrminding  fvmntry.  abundant  gaa 
and  coal  aupply  l»eing  two  of  the  corn* 
miinlty*a  greatest  aaaeta. 

The  Clarksburg  Telegram 

Cover*  TTiU  Rich  Fjrld 
TWO  CENTS  LINE  FUAT 


New  Orleans  States 

Member  Audit  Rnreaii  of  Clrculatlona. 

Sworn  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  6 
Months  Ending  Oct.  1,  1918 

44,968  Daily 

We  Kiiarantee  the  lareext  white  home 
delivered  eventnR  clrriiUtlon  in  the  trade 
territory  of  New  Orlean*. 

To  reach  a  large  majority  of  the  trade 
prorpeet*  In  the  local  territory  the  Rtatea 
la  the  loalral  and  eeonomie  medlnm. 
Circiilstion  data  sent  on  reqneat. 

The  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agcy. 

Sole  Foreign  Ueprcaentatlvea 
New  York  Chicago  St.  leouia 


SPRANG  BIG  SURPRISE  n.  y.  globe  pressmen  strike 


IN  BROOKLYN 

Evening  Citizen  Publishes  Special  Morn¬ 
ing  Parade  Edition  to  Welrome  Bark 
Its  Soldiers — Sale  Equaled  That 
of  Regular  Afternoon  Paper 

■Although  an  evening  paper,  the 
Brooklyn  Citizen  issued  a  special  morn¬ 
ing  “Welcome  Home”  edition  in  honor 
of  its  returning  soldier  hoys  on  March 
24,  ihc  day  of  Brooklyn’s  celebration 
The  sixteen-page  “V^ictory  NTimber” 
contained  articles  on  the  parade,  its 
formation,  line  of  march,  on  how  the 
Brooklyn  boys  aided  in  smashing  the 
Hindenhnrg  line,  tributes  to  the  lads 
from  public  officials  and  the  clergy.  It 
contained  26,83S  lines  of  advertising,  all 
of  the  ads  bidding  the  heroes  a  joyous 
homecoming. 

Shortly  before  the  hour  set  for  the 
parade  Citizen  machines  bearing  large 
“Welcome  Home”  signs  in  National  col¬ 
ors  and  advising  the  throngs  of  the 
“X’ictory  Number,”  traversed  the  line  of 
niarcli.  The  automobiles  were  followed 
by  2(Kt  newsboys  laden  down  with  copies 
of  tbe  special  edition.  Each  hoy  bore 
a  linen  sign  across  liis  shoulders  reading, 
"Brooklyn  Citizen,  Welcome  Home 
Number.”  The  sale  of  this  number 
equaled  the  regular  afternoon  edition. 

None  of  the  Citizen’s  contemporaries 
knew  of  the  edition  until  it  was  brought 
into  their  offices.  David  McLean,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  engineered  the  adver¬ 
tising  end  of  the  project.  Fred  S. 
Stone,  circulation  manager,  handled  the 
parade  display  and  circulation,  and  Ar¬ 
thur  (j.  Dore  wrote  tbe  news  matter 
and  special  articles. 

Record  for  Wisconsin 
The  Milwaukee  Journal’s  recent  Style 
Edition  consisted  of  50  pages,  and  this  is 
claimed  to  be  the  largest  special  edition 
ever  printed  by  any  Wisconsin  news¬ 
paper.  The  cost  of  the  edition  was  about 
$10,000.  Style  artists  and  fashion  writers 
were  brought  to  Milwaukee  from  New 
York  and  Chicago  to  give  their  exclusive 
time  to  the  preparation  of  the  feature 
matter, 

Mis.s  Alice  Mason  has  left  the  staff 
of  the  Hartford  Times  and  is  now  with 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

THE  1918  RECORD  OF 

The  Indianapolis  News 

ADVERTISING 

Display . 29,047.40  columns 

Classified. . , ,  8,114,85  columns 
Total . 37,162,25 

I>aily  avemee  (HdittnnK.  118.72. 
CIRCULATION 

Total  net  paid  daily 
average  . 123,816 

I'lty  rlrciilation,  66.97.'i. 

Si'imI  for  lomprolienBlw  report  showing 
sate*  poaalMIities  of  your  line  In  tbe 
Central  Indiana  market,  dominated  by 
tbe  Newa. 


The  Circulation 

of 

The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 

(Morning  and  Evening) 
for  1918  averaged 

116,223 

net  paid  daily,  exeeeding 
that  of  any  two  other 
Iowa  newspapers. 


Quit  Work  Over  Discharge  of  Men— 
Paper  Issued  as  Usual 

Pressmen  on  the  New  York  Globe 
struck  Monday  because  of  the  discharge 
of  two  fellow  workers.  Monday’s 
editions  were  somewhat  delayed,  but 
all  appeared.  Tuesday  the  Globe  had 
enough  emergency  men  on  hand  to  come 
out  on  schedule,  and  according  to  Jason 
Rogers,  the  publisher,  there  was  no  in¬ 
convenience  felt. 

The  strike  situation  has  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  officials  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Printing  Pressmen’s  Union  and 
Labor  Cotnmissioner  Henry  N.  Kellogg 
of  the  .American  Newspaper  Publishers 
■Association  for  settlement.  Mr.  Kellogg 
has  come  on  from  Indianapolis. 

Walterson  Asks  Retirement 

Lorisvii.LE,  Ky.,  .April  1. — The  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  announced  tonight  that 
Henry  \\'atterson,  editor  of  the  paper 
since  1868.  and  editor  emeritus  since 
last  .August,  had  requested  that  he  be 
retired.  His  action  is  partly  due  to  his 
variance  with  the  Courier-Journal  of¬ 
ficials  on  the  proposed  League  of  Xa- 
tions.  he  being  against  the  Paris  pro- 
iposals,  while  the  officials  favored  them. 

Why  Does 

^rpsa 

“Michigan's  Greatest  Newspaper" 

Carry  more  advertisinR  in  the  forciRn 
field  than  any  other  Detroit 
ncwspiper? 


The  Free  Press  has  l)oth  quantity  and 
Quality  in  circulation  and  is  the  only 
morninR  newspaper  scrviiiit  Detroit 
and  surrounding  territory. 

..—BncE'  o  1  ir  •  New  York 

VERREE  &  I  Fcrc  gn  . 

CONKLIN  I  Representatives  ^  Detect 


Btapatrli 

ie  a  capable  and  welcome 
salesman  in  thousands  of 
good  homes. 

WAI.I.ACB  a.  BROOKE 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York 
TUB  FORD  PARSONS  CO., 

Feople*  Gas  Building,  Chicago 
H.  C.  ROOK 

Real  Estate  Truat  Building,  Phtladelpliln 


THE  CHICAGO  EVENING 
POST  was  first  in  total  adver¬ 
tising  gain,  second  in  local  display 
gain  and  third  in  total  display  gain 
among  Chicago  papers  for  1917. 

Ul  THE  CHICAGO  EVENING 
^  POST  carried  more  automo* 
bile  display  advertising  than  any 
other  evening  paper  in  Chicago 
during  1917. 

|]|  THE  CHICAGO  EVENING 
^  POST  carried  more  railroad 
and  more  Bank  advertising  than 
any  other  evening  paper  in  Chicago 
during  1917. 

fl[  No  other  newspaper  in  Chicago 
^  has  so  large  a  percentage  of  its 
readers  among  the  financially  able 
class  as  has 

THE  CHICAGO 
EVENING  POST 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  3 ,  1919 
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TELLS  OF  THE  EARLY  DAYS  was  written  by  E.  F.  Keefe,  a  com- 
OF  BOWLES’  REPUBLICAN  Republican,  who  says: 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 
not  ‘ring  like  a  trumpet,’  but  become 
scatteringly  feeble,  like  a  poor  perform¬ 
ance  on  the  childish  mouth-organ.  Real¬ 
izing,  however,  that  reporters  feel 
obliged  to  write  what  is  demanded  of 
them,  it  is  obvious  that  much  of  the  im¬ 
pulse  towards  regeneration  must  begin 
higher  up.  As  sound  business  judgment 
must  suggest  to  editors  and  owners  that 
the  present  tendency  needs  checking, 
something  may  be  done  about  it.” 

Good  Work  Done 

Mr.  Griffin  explained  very  carefully 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  condemn  news¬ 
paper  work  as  it  is  done  in  these  days. 
While  he  sees  some  details  that  to  his 
mind  need  correcting,  he  sees  also  that 
in  many  large  respects  it  is  far  better 
that)  in  the  days  of  his  great  chief,  to 
whom  he  again  recurred  while  speaking 
of  newspaper  style. 

“Eveti  to  the  editor  of  today,”  he  said, 
“the  founder  of  the  Daily  Republican 
remains  a  guide  worth  following.  His 
was  the  pure  Gospel  of  effective  journal¬ 
ism.  He  presented  the  sense  and  kernel 
of  things,  and  spared  no  pains  to  himself 
and  others  in  stripping  meaningless 
words  atid  husks  from  the  current  news 
of  the  day. 

“His  sense  of  proportion  was  admira¬ 
bly  developed,  his  taste  was  delicate  and 
true,  his  art  a  noble  simplicity.  The  fact 
that  a  piece  of  news  came  by  telegraph 
did  not  confuse  his  judgment  of  its  value. 
He  edited  the  Associated  Press  and  mat¬ 
ters  whose  transmission  cost  money, 
with  the  same  remorseless  intelligence 
that  condensed  the  beginner’s  column 
itito  a  crisp  line  or  two.  His  paragraph 
was  done  with  the  completeness  of  a 
sonnet;  and  his  editorial,  clothed  ip  the 
language  of  the  people,  was  full  of  sharp 
purpose.  He  made  his  writers  master 
their  work  before  the  people  got  it.  He 
was  in  all  newspaper  matters  a  master 
mechanic,  the  versatile  spirit  that  so 
dominated  the  cotinting  room,  the  press 
and  the  composing  rooms. 

“That  was  before  the  days  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  the  setting  of  copy  by  ma¬ 
chinery.  These  great  modern  helps  are 
also  a  detriment  to  tne  thorough  work 
that  was  possible  in  writing  and  editing 
in  his  day.  These  two  inventions  have 
contributed  mightily  towards  looseness 
of  work.  When  a  newspaper  had  to  be 
set  by  hand  men  had  to  be  careful  in 
their  use  of  w'ords  in  order  that  all  sub¬ 
jects  might  be  covered.  It  is  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  newspapers  can  ever  re¬ 
turn  to  the  old  exactitude  that  was  pos¬ 
sible  when  I  entered  upon  newspaper 
work.  In  the  rush  of  modern  machinery 
there  is  much  lost  in  careful  proof-read¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  alotig  other  lines.” 

It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Griffin  that 
among  the  hundreds  of  letters  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  many  friends  he  made 
during  his  long  period  of  editorial  work, 
that  one  of  the  most  prized  should  come 
from  one  in  a  humble  walk  of  life,  but 
an  associate  of  nearly  three  decades.  It 


The  Dominating  Force 

In  R  iimnufactnrtnp  tcrrltor.v  famous 
for  Ita  hiiRtlp,  thrift  ami  pmaporltT 
wtisrp  a  mlllinn  dollars  aro  pxppndtHl 
w,‘<  kl.T  In  waitea. 

The  Bridgeport  Post 
Standard -Telegram 

Not  onI.T  domlnatp  thla  Bold,  but  thov 
offer  adTertisrrs  the  lowest  rate  obtain¬ 
able  In  New  KiiRland.  Keep  them  on 
your  tlst. 

FOItEION  UEI'RKSENTATIVES 
The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency, 
BOSTON  NEW  YORK  rillCAGO 


My  dear  Mr.  Griffin ; 

As  one  of  the  older  printers  in  the 
Republican  composing  room,  it  was 
with  sincere  and  genuine  sorrow  that 
1  read  of  your  retirement  from  the 
paper,  .\lthough  I  have  never  been 
a  very  frequent  visitor  to  the  edito¬ 
rial  rooms,  still,  having  set  your  copy 
almost  nightly  for  a  period  of  30 
years,  I  really  felt  like  an  intimate 
acquaintance. 

To  me  your  editorials  were  always 
an  inspiration  to  a  better  manhood 
and  a  better  citizenship.  You  will 
always  be  remembered  affectionately 
by  the  older  men,  to  whom  your  de¬ 
parture  eomes  as  a  great  personal 
loss. 


A.  B.  C.  Reports  Issued 

Chicago,  March  29. — Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  reiiorts  have  been  issued  on 
the  following  newspapers:  Fort  Smith 
(.■\rk.),  Soiilhwest  .American,  Fort 
.^'mith  Times-Record ;  Galt  (Out.),  Re¬ 
porter;  Gloversville  and  Johnstown  (X. 

Leader-Republican,  Gloversville  and 
Johnstown  Morning  Herald;  Hoboken 
X.  J.),  Observer,  Jersey  City  Journal; 
Joliet  (Ill.),  Hcrald-Xews;  Ludington 
(Mich.),  Xews;  Muskegon  (Mich.), 
Chronicle;  Paducah  (Ky.),  Evening 
Sun;  Reading  (Pa.),  Eagle,  Reading 
Xews-Times  &  Telegram;  San  Francisco 
Bulletin,  San  Francisco  Call- Post;  Tren¬ 
ton  (N.  J.),  Times  and  Times- Adver¬ 
tiser;  Elizabeth  (X.  J.)  Journal,  I're- 
mont  (Ohio)  Daily  Xews,  (ileus  b'alls 
(X.  Y.)  Post-Star,  Helena  (Mont.) 
Record-Herald. 


Gives  5  to  15%  Salary  Raise 

Tampa,  b’la.,  .April  2. —  Increases  of 
from  5  to  l.S  per  cent,  above  the  scale 
have  been  awarded  by  the  Tampa  'Daily 
Times  to  employes  in  its  mechanical  de- 
par'ments  in  appreciation  of  loyal  serv¬ 
ice  during  war  days, 


Capt.  John  G.  Bradley  has  joined  the 
Iiromotion  department  of  the  Capper 
publications  in  Topeka.  Lieut.  Elliott 
S.  Humphrey  is  au  addition  to  the  live¬ 
stock  service  department  in  Topeka,  and 
G.  F.  Anderson  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Omaha  staff. 


The  ground-hog  stays  out  all  winter 
in  ASBIJRY  PARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

If  you  want  business  all  the  year 
advertise  In  the 

Asbury  Park  Press 

Published  In  "the  community  without  a  poor- 
house.”  The  leadins  resldl-ntlal  pleasnire  re¬ 
sort  district  near  New  York  City.  And  In  the 
second  rleheat  aitricultural  cotinty  In  the  I'ntted 

Standard  Rate  Card:  A.  R.  C.  ClrculaUon; 
Associated  Press  News:  A.  N.  P.  A.  membership. 
Always  your  money’s  worth. 

Row  many  m'wspapers  like  this  have  you  in¬ 
cluded  In  the  last  list  you  made  upt  You 
want  results,  don't  yout 

J.  Lyle  Kinmonth,  Pub., 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


Food  Medium 

of 

New  Jersey 

Trenton  Times 

A.  B.  C. 

2c — 12c  Per  Week 

KEI.LY- SMITH  COMPANY 
20  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  RuildinK 
NEW  YORK  CHICAfg) 


EXTREME  COURTESY 
AN  ESSENTIAL 


It  Is  a  Prime  Necessity  in  Doing  Busi¬ 
ness  with  South  Americans,  and 
Must  Be  .Adhered  to  If  U.  S. 

Firms  Get  Trade 

“If  we  .American  advertising  men  are 
going  to  reach  these  South  American 
neighbors  of  ours  with  our  advertising,” 
.said  J.  AV.  Sanger,  of  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Bureau  of  Foreign  ami  Domestic 
Commerce,  who  made  an  advertising 
survey  of  South  America  recently,  “we 
have  something  more  to  learn  than  their 
good,  idiomatic  Spanish  and  their  habits 
and  customs.  \Vc  must  take  lessons 
from  them  in  a  courtesy  that  is  spelled 
COURTESY. 

For  e.xamplc.  When  I  call  on  a  man 
for  the  first  time,  we  talk  about  every¬ 
thing  excejit  tlie  thing  I  came  to  sec 
him  about.  AV'e  shake  hands  and  he 
places  everything  he  possesses  a  sus 
ordi'iics  (at  yotir  orders).  When  I  call 
a  second  time,  we  shake  hands  and  in- 
iiuirc  about  each  other’s  health.  Then 
he  outdoes  me  by  asking  about  the  health 
of  each  member  of  my  family  1  All  this 
is  jierfectly  natural  and  easy  and  in  no 
sense  strained.  Then  we  gradually  ap¬ 
proach  the  suliject  of  my  call.  When 
I  leave,  wc  again  shake  hands  and  he 
wishes  me  fclicidadcs  (happiness). 
When  we  meet  on  the  street  the  next 
(lay  wc  raise  our  hats  to  each  other  and 
probably  stop  and  shake  hands  again. 

“The  lowliest  of  these  peoples  is  not 
immune  from  this  fundamental  trait. 
Yesterday  I  stopped  at  a  corner  and 
watched  three  men  who  happened  to 
meet.  They  were  working  men,  roughly 


Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Most  Rapidly  Growing  City  in  East 
'riioroURhly  Covered  by  Only  Daily  in 
Field. 

Evening  News 

Member  A.  \\  P.  A.,  A.  B.  C.,  A.  P. 

Rcasonalfit*  reciuests  for  trade  informa- 
tiuy  Riven  prompt  attention. 

T.  R.  Northrup,  303  5th  Avenue 
New  York  City 


The  Choice 
Of  the  West 

The  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald 
is  the  medium  selected  by  ad¬ 
vertisers  whose  practice  it  is  to  do 
big  things  in  a  big  way. 

The  Evening  Herald,  by  actual 
demonstration,  has  earned  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best 
“result  getters”  in  America. 

Daily  Circulation 

139374 


The 

Pittsburg  Press 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBUKG 
Member  A.  B.  C. 

Foreign  Advertising  Refrtsentatives. 

1.  A.  KI  BIN.  .lOHN  (JI.ASS. 

.Metnii)olltan  Tower,  IVoplea  Gna  BUIk. 
New  York.  (’hleaito. 


dressed  and  with  the  tools  of  their 
trade  in  their  hands.  I  don’t  know 
what  they  talked  about  but  I  do  know 
that  upon  taking  leave  of  one  another 
they  stopped  and  shook  hands  all 
around. 

Courtesy!  Does  it  pay?  They’ve 
never  asked  themselves  the  question.  I 
suspect  that  it  does  pay  in  more  than 
one  sense  and  certainly  it  adds  much  to 
the  charm  and  attractiveness  of  the  life 
here. 

But,  whatever  the  case,  Mr.  .Adver¬ 
tising  Man,  remember  this:  Your  let¬ 
ters  and  copy  will  fail  unless  you  re¬ 
member  that  one  of  the  fundamental 
traits  of  these  people  is  COURTESY. 


The  Following  Newspapers 
are  Members  of 


THE 

Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organ¬ 
ization  to  examine,  through  quali¬ 
fied  auditors  or  independent  audit¬ 
ing  roneerns,  who  are  rertified 
public  accountants,  any  and  all 
hills,  new.sagents'  and  dealers’  re¬ 
ports,  papers  and  other  records 
considered  by  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol  necessary  to  show  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  circulation,  the  sources  from 
which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it 
is  distributed. 

ALA  It  AM  A 

Birminghain  . NEWS 

.\vtras«*  rimilatlon  for  June,  1918,  Dally, 
4H.3!»fi;  SHiHlay,  53,705.  Printed  2,865.884 
Hni-s  more  advertlMnt;  than  Ita  nearest  rompetitor 
in  1017. 

CALIFORNIA 

Lo$  Anitles  . EXAMINE 

A.  B.  C.  Audit  n-ports  show  lar*,  st  Morning 
and  Sunday  rlrrulatlmi.  (iriatost  Home  D«- 
llv.ry. 

GEORGIA 

AtUntn  . DAILY 

GEORGIAN  ANT)  SI  NDAT  AMERICAN 
(Trriilatlon  dally.  62..S.ir;  Sunday.  10.S.2S7. 
The  largest  Se  afternoon  elrrulatlnn  in  America. 
The  gn-atest  Sunday  rlrrulatlon  In  thla  section 
of  the  South. 

ILLINOIS 

Joliet  . HERALD  NEWS 

(Ireulation,  18.100. 

IOWA 

Oes  Moines  . SlCtTCSSn'L  FARMING 

More  than  800.000  circulation  guaranteed 
and  proved,  or  no  pay.  Memher  Audit  Bureau 
of  Clnulations. 

LOIISIANA 


New  Orleans  . TI.MES  PICAYf.Nr 

MONTANA 

Bette  . MINER 

Average  dally.  14.!)0,5:  Sunday,  2;i.676.  for 
tl  months  ending  April  1.  ISIS. 

MISSOURI 

St.  Losis  . POST  DISPATCH 

Dally  Evening  and  Sunday  Morning. 


Is  the  only  newspapir  In  Ita  terrltovy  with 
the  heautltiil  Rotogninire  Picture  Section. 

The  POST  DISPATCH  sella  more  papete  In 
St.  Louis  and  suburbs  every  day  In  the  year 
than  there  are  homes  In  the  rity. 

CIrrulatlon  for  rnlire  year  1918: 

Sunday  averagi’  . 353,177 

Dally  . 189,796 

NEW'  JERSEY 

Mart  Park  . PRESS 

Eliraketh  . JOl'RNAL 

Paterson  . PRESS  GI  ARDIAN 

PlalnSeld  . *. . OOI  RIEB  NEWS 

NEW'  YORK 

BaRalo  . (XN'RIER  k  E.NQtJIRER 

New  York  City 

II.  PROORESSO  ITALO-AMERICANO 

New  York  City  . DAY 

The  Nktlmial  Jewish  Dally  that  no  general 
advertiser  should  overlook. 

OHIO 

Yoinistown  . VINDir.VToR 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Erie  . •nMES 

Wilket-Barre  . TtMKS-I.EADER 

TENNESSEE 

Nuhvillo  . B.VNN'BR 

TEXAS 

Hoaston  . CHRONICLE 

The  Chronlrte  guaraateet  a  circulation  of 
.50.000  dally  and  .5S.000  Sunday. 

VIRGINIA 

Harrisonbarf  . DAILY  NEWS  RECORD 

I/argest  rtrrnlatinn  of  any  dally  paper  In  the 
famous  valley  of  Virginia. 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle  . POST-INTt'lLLIOENrT.R 


I 
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INCORPORATION  NEWS 

\ew  York, — Barenburg-Russell  Serv¬ 
ice  Corp.,  printing  and  publishing.  Cap¬ 
ital,  $5,000.  F.  Barenburg,  A.  H.  Rus¬ 
sell,  E.  F.  Wheaton,  220  \Vest  42d  street. 

Hussey  .^rt  -Advertising  Company. 
Capital,  $50,000.  W.  H.  Hussey,  C.  G. 
Munro,  C.  L.  Harford,  416  West  33d 
street. 

-Apparel  Producer  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  Capital,  $5,000.  R.  E.  Copeland, 
-A.  Cohen,  L.  Mandelstamm,  152  West 
25th  street. 

.Ann  Metal  &  Paper  Company.  Capi¬ 
tal  increased  from  $10,000  to  $25,000. 

Model  Printing  Company,  Manhattan. 
Capital,  $10,000,  Incorparators :  Fred¬ 
erick  C.  Ziemer,  Corona,  N.  Y.,  and 
others. 

Supreme  Printing  Ink  Works,  Man¬ 
hattan.  Capital,  $5,000.  Incorporators : 
N.  M.  and  H.  Markowitz,  881  Eastern 
Parkway,  Brooklyn. 

Knapp  Engraving  Com|iany.  Manhat¬ 
tan.  Capital,  $10,000.  Incorporators;  M. 
lioltl.  I.  M.  Greene  and  M.  Knapp,  271 
Broadway. 

United  Paper  Trade  .Association,  .Man¬ 
hattan.  Capital.  $25,(XX).  Incorporators: 
.M.  Glazier,  J.  J.  Sitiger  atid  M.  Heller, 
2143  Amsterdam  .Avenue. 

(ireat  Easterti  Paiter  Company,  Mati- 
hattan.  Capital  increased  from  $10,000 
to  $30,000. 

.A.  S.  Barties  (.dmitatiy.  .Manhattan. 
C'apital  increa^ell  from  $.50,000  to 
S^t'iS.OOO. 

Sal>eati  Society,  Inc.,  publishing, 
prititing,  etc.  Capital,  $15,000.  •  S.  E. 
Samtielson,  Frank  Seider,  William 
lletiry  Beers,  370  Central  Park  West. 

.American  Publicity  Bureau,  advertis¬ 
ing.  Capital,  $10,000.  J.  D.  Schulze, 
11.  L.  Keepers,  H.  S.  Hechheimer,  220 
West  42d  Street. 

East  European  Pre^s,  Inc.  Capital, 
$5,000  R.  A.  Bewely,  M.  J.  Bricker, 
G.  D.  Berko,  178  Second  .Avetiue. 

Newsbox  Sales  Corporation,  slot  and 
vending  machine.  Capital,  $300,000.  F. 
.A.  Mauftus,  O.  Blaeuert,  E.  J.  Stenson, 
243  West  107th  Street. 

W  iL Ml. NOTON.  Del. — Metropolitan  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  Capital,  $100,000.  In¬ 
corporators:  C.  L.  Rimlinger,  Herbert 
E.  I-aticr,  P.  X.  Drew. 

The  National  Pulp  Company  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  Delaware  F'ebruary  3, 
with  capital  of  $150,000  by  M.  L.  Horty, 
S.  L.  Mackay  and  M.  C.  Kelly,  of  W'il- 
mington. 

Coi.u.MBus,  Ohio. — H.  &  H.  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company.  Capital,  $1,000.  Incor¬ 
porators:  F.  B.  Hamblin,  M.  M.  Halen- 
kamp  and  George  S.  Marshall. 

\Y.rnon,  Tex. — Times  Publishing 
Company.  Capital,  $10,000.  T.  L. 
Rouse,  C.  P.  Ross,  W'.  T.  Rouse. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — Eagle  Publish¬ 
ing  Company.  Capital,  $60,000.  H.  R. 
Bangs,  F.  T.  Richardson,  F.  L.  Savage. 

Clair  Kenamore,  field  correspondent 
for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  with 
the  35th  Division,  has  returned  home. 


NOTED  PRESS  EXPERT  DIES 

William  Spairkhaver  Was  with  R.  Hoe  & 
Co.,  for  Fifty-six  Years 

William  Spaickhaver,  noted  inventor 
and  designer  of  printing  machiery,  died 
'll  Brooklyn,  N*.  A’.,  March  31,  aged  83 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  Denmark 
and  for  fifty-six  years  was  connected 
with  the  firm  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  N'ew 
A'ork.  -At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
head  of  the  Hoe  draughting  and  eng'- 
neering  departments.  Mr.  Spaickhaver 
designed  many  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  great  web  newspajier 
presses  of  the  present  day  as  well  as  in¬ 
vented  many  other  printing  appliances 
in  ]>opnlar  use. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 

Henry  .Sommers,  formerly  a  news- 
pajier  reixirter  and  later  editor  of  In¬ 
surance  <  (pinion  and  the  Insurance 
Record,  died  in  New  York,  March  24, 
of  imeumonia.  He  was  58  years  old. 

Royal  .A.  Cogblrn,  aged  21  years,  an 
employe  of  the  advertising  deiiartment 
of  the  Dallas  i  lexas)  Dispatch,  died 
last  week  of  pneumonia. 

John  Reade,  an  editorial  writer  on 
the  Montreal  Gazette  for  the  past  49 
years  and  a  well  known  jioet  and  es¬ 
sayist,  is  dead  in  Montreal  in  his  82nd 
year.  He  conducted  a  column  “Old 
and  New”  in  the  Saturday  edition  of 
the  Gazette. 

John  S.  Blrke.  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper  rei'orler,  died  March  29.  lie  had 
served  on  the  Tribune,  the  Morning 
Journal,  the  V\  orld  and  the  City  News 
Association. 

Rubi  nii  Koi'er.  editor  of  a  German 
pai'er  at  EaGrange.  Tex.,  was  accident¬ 
ally  clrowiied  at  fialvestf'n. 

Marsii.m.i.  T.  Reynoi.ds.  a  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Providence  Journal,  is  dead. 

COST  STEEN  $2,800  TD  GET  $700 

Corrected  Figures  .Announced  by  District 
.Attorney — Won't  Be  Punished 

.Assistant  District  .Attorney  Kilroc  of 
.New  A'ork  informed  Editor  &  Pl’bi.isher 
this  week  that  Clyde  P.  Steen’s  recent 
scheme  to  raise  a  $1,000,000  fund  to 
fight  Bolshevism  had  resulted  in  col¬ 
lecting  only  $700  at  a  cost  of  $2,800. 
Mr.  Kilroe  figured  it  thus  after  he  had 
examined  Steen’s  books.  Previously, 
Steen  had  admitted  that  his  expenses  to 
raise  the  $700  were  almost  $1,000. 

The  district  attorney  declared  that  he 
did  not  believe  any  action  would  be 
taken  to  punish  Steen  nor  to  compel 
him  to  return  the  money  he  collected. 
“He  has  agreed  to  quit  and  is  ready  to 
return  to  Lima,  if  he  isn’t  already  back 
there,’’  was  the  way  Mr.  Kilroe  ex¬ 
pressed  it.  “His  scheme  received  too 
much  publicity.’’ 


EQUIPxMENT  FOR  ^ALE_ 
For  Sale 

.\b<)ut  700  pounds  labor-saving  brass. 

six-|)oint  slugs,  and  two-point  leads, 
from  one  to  seven  columns  In  width. 
.\ddress  Husiness  Manager,  the  Post- 
Standard  Companj',  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Merganthaler  Staff  Greets 
Chief  Hanson 

Everybo'ly,  from  President  Dodge  Down, 
Meets  at  Informal  Dinner  to  Get 
Better  Acquainted 

Executives  and  department  heads  of 
the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  to 
the  number  of  more  than  one  hundred 
gathered  for  dinner  at  the  University 
Club  of  Brooklyn.  New  A’ork,  March  26. 
biverybody  present,  from  President  P.  T. 
Dodge  on  down,  was  there  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  getting  either  aciiuainted  or  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  with  C.  .A.  Hanson,  the 
company’s  new  general  works  manager. 

The  dinner  was  preceded  by  informal 
handshaking  and  visiting,  music  and  a 
flashlight  of  the  guests  at  table.  There 
was  a  scarlet  carnation  for  the  button¬ 
hole  of  each  guest  present,  a  song  card 
of  verses  whose  old  tunes  all  knew  and 
a  handsomely  linotyped  menu  in  colors. 
The  souvenirs  for  the  occasion  were 
fine  leather  card  cases  with  the  names 
of  the  guests  imprinted  on  the  inside  in 
gold. 

Toastmaster  John  R.  Rogers  spoke 
and  introduced  his  speakers  in  his  ac¬ 
customed  happy  vein.  President  P.  T. 
Dodge  began '  by  outlining  the  early 
struggles  of  the  Linotype  Company ; 
carried  his  hearers  into  the  present  with 
a  degree  of  earnestness  and  pertinence 
that  plainly  revealed  itself  in  the  atten¬ 
tion  accorded  and  wound  up  with  a 
warm  tribute  to  the  ability  of  Mr.  Han¬ 
son  and  the  loyalty  of  each  employe 
of  the  company  from  top  to  bottom. 

There  were  also  snappy  get-together 
talks  by  General  .Alanager  N'orman 
Dodge,  Mr.  Hanson  and  the  latter’s  as¬ 
sistant,  E.dward  A.  Sytz.  The  evening 
was  closed  by  a  pledge  of  hearty  co¬ 
operation  with  Mr.  Hanson  on  the  part 
of  every  man  present,  and  “The  Star 
Spangled  Banner”  sung  standing. 

TRIBUNE  STAFF  HOLDS  DINNER 

Heads  of  Paper  Special  Guests — Minia¬ 
ture  Tribune  Issued 

The  New  A’ork  Tribune  editorial  staff 
held  its  annual  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  last  Saturday  night.  About 
90  were  on  hand  at  the  dinner,  which 
began  at  midnight,  ended  at  5  a.  m. 

Besides  the  staff  there  were  present. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid,  editor  and 
advertising  director,  respectively;  Caret 
Garrett,  managing  editor,  and  G.  Vemor 
Rogers,  general  manager.  A  special  four 
page  “Occasional  Tribune”  was  issued  in 
honor  of  the  dinner. 


GENERAL  EQUIPMENT 

Printing  Plan’s  and  Business 

BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

Printers’  Outfitters 

American  Typefounders’ 
Products 

Printers  and  Bookbinders 

Machinery  of  Every  Description 

CONNER,  FENDLER  &  CO. 

96  Beekman  St^  New  York  City 


FOR  SALE 

Duplex  12-Page  Flat  Bed 
Newspaper  Printing 
and  Folding  Machine 

Prints  and  folds  a  seven-column 
4-6-8-10  or  12-page  paper  to  %  or 
V4  page  size  at  4,500  per  hour. 
/4  eooit  press  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Walter  Scott  &  Company 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


For  Prompt  Service 

TYPE 

Printers’  Supplies 
Machinery 

In  Stock  for  Immediate  Shipment  by 
Selling  Houses  conveniently  located 

“American  Type  the  Best  in  Any  Case” 

AMERICAN 
TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO. 


Boston  Pittsburgh 

New  York  Cleveland 

Philadelphia  Detroit 

Baltimore  Chicago 

Richmond  Cincinn: 

Atlanta  St.  Louu 

Buffalo  Mtnnear 


Cincinnati 
St.  Louis 
Minneapolis 


Kansas  City 

Denver 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco 

Portland 

Spokane 

Winnipeg 


Take  It  To 

POWERS 

Open  24  Hours  out  of  24 
The  Fastest  Engravers  on 
Earth 

Powers  Photo  Engraving  Co. 
154  Nassau  St.,  Tribune  Bldg, 
^ew  York  City 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  COLUMNS 

Through  the  classihed  columns  of  Editor  &  I’i'BMsiier  \oh  may  find  a  buyer  for  any 
useful  mechanical  equipment  for  which  you  ha'.e  -no  present  need.  A  "For  Sale"  ad  at 
thirty  cents  per  line  may  thus  turn  into  cash  something  which  now  merely  requires  storage 
room — and  which  would  he  of  real  service  to  somebody  else. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  HELP  WANTED 


Aiitertiscnicfits  under  this  classilication,  ten 
cents  per  tine_  each  insertion.  Caunt  six 
tcords  to  the  iine.  For  those  unemployed, 
not  to  exceed  50  words,  tuH>  insertions  FREE* 


Advertising  Manager 

Advertising  manager.  15  years’  experi¬ 
ence  writing  and  selling  advertising, 
wishes  position  April  20.  Can  write  copy 
that  makes  them  ask  for  more.  Best  ref- 
I  I  erences.  Address  A-66".  care  of  Editor 
I  &  I’uhlisher. 


Office — Business  Manager 

Wanted— I’osition  as  office  or  business 
manager  of  good  daily  newspaper.  Ad¬ 
dress  H.  W.  D.,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


.All-Round  Newspaper  Man 

Discharged  from  service  February.  Last 
position  .Sunday  editor  Springfield  Re- 
pulilican  one  and  one-half  years.  Trained 
in  London.  England.  Horn  in  United 
States.  25  years  of  age.  Specialty  in  dra¬ 
matic  criticism.  Proficient  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Siiecial  writer,  desk  man.  literary 
editor.  et<-.  Co  anywhere  for  $35  and  real 
prospects.  Address  .lohn  W.  Edelman. 
12'>  <\)nvent  Avenue.  Xew  York  city. 


Newspaper  Owners 
Hard  problems  have  been  my  specialty 
—both  in  Ituilding  up  newspapers  in  dif¬ 
ficult  fields  and  in  reorganizing  staffs 
where  the  oiiposition  has  had  its  own 
way.  If  you  can  use  such  services.  I 
can  furnish  the  hest  of  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  “Builder.”  care  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
li.sher. 


An  Original  Writer 

1  want  to  hear  from  some  large,  high- 
level  paper  which  will  consider  a  new 
special  column  along  humorous  and 
whimsical  lines  suitable  for  editorial 
page.  It  will  grow  to  be  a  feature,  be 
original  and  command  attention.  The 
proof  is  .V-fifi!*.  care  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
ii.sher. 


Met'liaiiieal  Superinleinlent — 
Pre.ssmaii 

Reduce  Yonr  Post  of  Production. 
N'ineteen  years’  experience  as  news¬ 
paper  luei'lianic.  Twelve  years  as  su¬ 
perintendent  of  metropolitan  dailies. 
Ueiiuced  pressroom  expense  Sore  with  a 
2(l'''r  increase  in  pioduction  for  one  pub¬ 
lisher.  Reduced  operating  expenses 
J.53.426.00  per  anr.uni  for  one  of  the 
leading  dailies  of  the  West.  Have  been 
identified  witli  various  labor  conditions, 
saving  my  emiiioyers  from  any  embar¬ 
rassment.  .\-l  references  from  all  pre¬ 
vious  emidoyers.  Very  liest  reason  for 
this  ad.  Aiidress  .\-fit>5.  c.are  of  Editor 
&  I’utdisher.  • 


Mail  Clerk 

Fast  on  band  mailer;  galley  room  ex¬ 
perience:  desires  to  change  to  medium- 
sized  paper  where  SERVICE  is  recog¬ 
nized.  Address  .-\-t>5;i.  care  of  Editor  A: 
I’ulilislier. 


^  desires  (losition  witli  a  large  publishing 
house  in  New  York  City  or  vicinity.  Ex¬ 
perience — public  accounting  and  eight 
g  years  large  ilaily  newsimpers.  .\ddress 
i  A-fiT2.  care  of  Editor  &  Pulilisher. 
f  _ _ ! - 

Newspaper  Executive 

Oeneral  newspaper  executive  of  several 
years'  experience  wishes  to  change.  Fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  circulation  details.  Expert 
General  systemizer  and  cost  acc-ountant. 
Quite  familiar  with  handling  foreign  ad¬ 
vertising.  Conversant  with  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  newspaper.  Wish  position  as 
assistant  to  fleneral  Manager  or  as  Busi- 
ni'ss  Manager  or  Secretary — Tre.asurer  or 
assistant  to  publisher  of  City  newspaper. 
Coulil  kee|)  publisher’s  hands  on  pulse  of 
business  at  all  times.  Address  A-fi72. 
care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Atlvcrtisiiig  Manager 

.Vilvertlsing  manager.  31  years  of  age, 
married,  now  employed,  seeks  change 
where  talents  may  have  greater  scope. 
Ten  years’  successful  experience  directing 
aiivertlsing  departments  and  selling  apace. 
S.ilesnun  of  extraordinary  ability,  who 
Can  increase  buslreas  in  any  field.  Ref¬ 
erences  If  requested,  .\ddress  care 

of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.Id-eertiscments  under  this  classification, 
twenty-fi'e  cents  per  line.  Count  six  words 
to  the  line. 


Can  You  Write  Selling  Copy? 

The  Service  and  Promotion  department  of 
two  large  daily  newspapers  in  the  .South¬ 
west  requires  the  service  of  a  man  of 
sound  advertising  and  merchandising 
training  and  .experience  who  can  write 
selling  copy  for  several  retail  accounts, 
local  banks  and  manufacturers.  This  man 
should  know  how  to  develop  service  ac¬ 
counts  and  create  and  execute  campaigns 
to  sell  non-advertisers.  The  job  carries 
a  good  salary  to  start  and  an  opportunity 
with  a  big  organization.  Tell  us  about 
yourself,  your  experience,  what  success 
you  have  had  in  developing  accounts,  sub¬ 
mit  samples  of  copy  and  layouts  and 
mention  salar.v  you  would  expect.  Ad¬ 
dress  .\-l)70,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Make-Up 

Young  woman  to  assist  In  advertising 
make-up  on  technical  engineering  maga¬ 
zine.  One  thoroughly  familiar  with  ad¬ 
vertising  copy,  proofs,  engravings,  etc. 
Must  be  keen,  alert  and  accustomed  to 
lietail  work.  In  answer  state  age,  expe¬ 
rience.  nationality  and  last  employment. 
Address  A-671.  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Man 

Live  wire  advertising  man  for  promo¬ 
tion  department  on  a  live  wire  evening 
daily  in  a  good  field  in  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  State  wages,  age  and  full  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  Good  chance  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  advertising  manager.  Address 
B.  T..  care  of  Editor  &  Pulilisher. 


Telegraph  Editor 

Austin  (Tex.)  American,  only  morning 
newspaper  in  .\ustin  and  central  Texas; 
largest  circulation  in  .Austin  and  central 
Texas:  only  .Austin  member  of  the  A.  B. 
(■*. ;  desires  competent  telegraph  editor, 
one  who  can  handle  full  24-hour  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  report,  who  edits  closely, 
knows  news  values,  strong  on  definite 
headlines,  preferably'  man  who  has  had 
plenty  of  experience  on  metropolitan 
telegraph  desks.  Give  all  Information 
together  with  history  and  salary  desired 
in  first  letter.  Railroad  fare  to  Austin 
not  paiil.  .Address  Austin  American, 
.Austin,  Texas. 


Country  Circulator 

Country  circulator  wanted  by  the  fast¬ 
est  growing  morning  paper  in  the  best 
city'  in  the  southwest.  A'oung  man  pre¬ 
ferred  yvho  has  had  sufficient  experience  to 
handle  all  matters  pertaining  to  countr.v 
ciri'iilatlon.  Good  salary  to  start  and 
good  chance  for  advancement,  for  the 
man  who  can  make  good  and  is  not 
afraid  of  hard  work.  References  should 
be  furnished  and  full  particulars  given 
in  first  letter.  .Address  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Fort  AVorth  Record.  Fort 
Worth.  Texas. 


Wanted  at  Once 

Experienced  circulation  manager  to 
handle  large  mailing  list  on  special  pro¬ 
motion  work  in  New  York,  a  church  man 
preferred.  Call  in  person  or  write,  en¬ 
closing  references.  E.arle  Pearson.  Room 
lill.  Ill  l'’lfth  .Avenue.  Neyv  A'ork  City'. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

Ad:-  rtisetnevts  under  this  clossidcation  forty 
rents  per  line.  Count  six  words  to  the  line. 


Partner  Wanted. 

WESTEltN  CANADA— WA.XTED.  ca¬ 
pable  young  PARTNER  in  well-estab¬ 
lished  NEWSPAPER.  City  of  70,000. 
Near  unlimited  natural  resources.  Capital 
-equired  $100,000;  business  control.  T.  G. 
Rose,  Frognal.  Sldcup.  England. 


LEGAL  NOTICE 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO. 

New  York.  March  26th.  1919. 

The  Board  of  Directors  have  declared 
a  regular  quarterly'  dividend  of  one  and 
one-half  per  cent.  (I'l'Tr)  on  the  preferred 
capital  stork  of  this  t'ompany  for  the 
quarter  ending'  March  31,  1919.  payable 
April  15th.  1919,  to  preferred  stockholders 
of  record  at  the  close  of  business,  .April 
8th,  1919.  at  which  time  the  stock  trans¬ 
fer  books  close  for  the  purpose  of  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  stockholders  to  be  held 
April  23rd.  1919.  to  reopen  at  10  o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  April  24th.  1919. 

OWEN  SHEPHERD,  Treasurer. 


PHILADELPHIA  NEWS  OF 
NEWSPAPER  AND  AD 
CRAFTS 


Lane  Dilg,  formerly  with  the  Dorland 
.\dvertising  .\gency.  is  now  assistant  to 
J.  W.  Magers,  business  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press.  Mr.  Dilg  was  secre¬ 
tary  to  M.  F.  Hanson  when  the  latter 
was  with  the  North  .American. 


The  following  appeal  for  the  Fifth 
Liberty  Loan  has  been  sent  by  \V.  F. 
Therkildson,  secretary  of  the  Poor  Rich¬ 
ard  Club,  to  all  the  members: 

“Von  must  sell  to  yourself  before  you 
sell  to  others.  You  must  remember  what 
the  boys  have  done  abroad— initting  in 
the  background  the  fact  that  the  war  is 
over  and  ptitiiug  in  the  foreground  the 
fact  that  we  have  bills  to  pay. 

“Hard  to  put  over  the  \  iciory  loan? 
It  was  hard  for  our  boys  to  take  Cha- 
leau-Thierry.  l?ut  Chateau-Tbierry  was 
taken.  It  was  hard  to  clean  out  the  St. 
.Mihiel  salient.  Rut  it  was  cleaned  out. 
The  .\rgounc  forest  looked  hopeless, 
(lifln’t  it  ?  Rut  it  was  taken.  Was  there 
anything  over  there  that  the  boys  were 
asked  to  do  that  they  didn't  do?  .\t  home 
here  things  are  not  linished.  See  it 
through — cleanup  even  as  the  boys  did 
at  Chateau-Tbierry.  St.  .Mihiel  and  the 
.Vrgonne." 


Two  Philadelphia  newspaiicr  men  have 
been  honored  in  the  election  of  tifhcers 
of  the  Publishers'  .\ssociation  of  the 
.American  Press  in  Forei.gn  Languages, 
which  was  organized  last  week  in  New 
York.  Jacob  Ginsburg.  of  the  Jewish 
World,  and  Vito  M.  Raldi.  of  L’Opi- 
nione,  were  elected  president  and  vice 
president  respectively. 

b'inding  considerable  opposition  to 
their  plan  to  take  possession  of  a  street 
between  the  iiresent  huge  building  and 
the  one  intended  for  the  use  of  the  two 
T.edgers,  representatives  of  the  Cnrtis 
Publishing  Company  and  the  Public 
Ledger  Company,  modified  their  rerptest 
to  bridge  and  tunnel  the  street. 

.\  comniitiee  of  the  Pen  and  Pencil 
I'lub.  headed  bv  County  Commissioner 
Henry  Starr  Richardson,  is  organizing  a 
dinner  in  honor  of  Judge  Charles  F. 
Bartlett  and  Judge  Thomas  F.  McNiehol, 
who  have  recently  been  appointed  to  the 
Municipal  Court.  The  affair  will  take 
place  in  the  clubhouse.  1026  Walnut 
street,  on  .April  24. 

.Archbishop  D.  J.  Dougherty,  president 
of  the  Catholic  Standard  and  Times 
Publishing  Company,  established  a  prec¬ 
edent  last  week  by  taking  the  lead  in  a 
circulation  campaign  in  behalf  of  the 
Standard  and  Times.  The  .-Archbishop 
issued  letters  to  all  the  pastors  in  the 
archdiocese  requesting  them  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  campaign. 

The  letter  read,  in  part,  as  follows; 

■‘The  jiower  of  the  press  for  good  or 
evil  is  universally  recognized. 

"Ry  it,  statesmen  mould  public  opin¬ 
ion  in  favor  of  Governmental  measures; 
politicians  avail  themselves  of  it  to  pro¬ 
cure  votes ;  tradesmen,  to  obtain  busi¬ 
ness  :  enemies  of  the  church,  to  spread 
their  doctrines. 

“F.very  copy  of  a  newspaiier  is  an 
advocate,  pleading  his  case  before  the 
jury  called  the  Public. 

"In  the  minds  of  the  masses  there  is 
a  sort  of  infallibility  attaching  to  the 
printed  word.  ‘I  saw  it  in  the  paper,’  is 
a  guarantee  of  truth. 

"It  is  mainly  owing  to  a  bad  press 
that  in  certain  countries  anti-clerical¬ 


ism,  rationalism,  and  socialism  have 
sprung  up,  thrived  and  borne  fruit. 

“Because  of  the  power  of  the  press, 
the  Holy  See  has  incessantly  urged 
Catholics  to  foster  Catholic  papers  as 
defenders  of  Catholic  truth,  antidotes 
to  the  poisons  purveyed  through  a  bad 
press,  and  effective  auxiliaries  of  the 
Catholic  pulpit.” 

The  editor-in-chief  of  the  Standard 
and  Times  is  John  J.  O’Shea,  who  is 
known  in  Catholic  literary  circles  for 
his  knowledge  of  affairs  abroad.  John 
J.  tireen  is  general  manager  and  John 
.A.  (jallagher,  formerly  of  the  Inquirer, 
is  managing  editor.  The  circulation  goal 
is  100,000. 


.A  bachelor  party  in  honor  of  J.  Mil¬ 
ler  Frazier,  retiring  manager  of  the 
Bellevue-Stratford.  was  held  in  the  hotel 
last  week  by  the  Goats,  an  inner  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club.  Mr. 
Frazier  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Posey,  heir¬ 
ess  and  widow  of  Dr.  Posey,  were 
married  on  March  29. 

It  is  reported  that  of  115  full-page 
advertisements  accepted  by  the  inibliciiy 
committee  of  the  National  Liberty  Loan 
Committee,  104  of  them  were  prejiared 
by  Pbiladelphians,  practically  all  of 
whom  are  active  members  of  the  Poor 
Richard  Club. 

JotIN  R.  CiKRVUtITV. 

DETROIT  TIMES  THREE  CEiNTS 

Jumps  Price  Over  -All  ('ontemporaries— 
(General  Enlargement  Proniisetl 
Dktkoit,  .March  .M. — The  Times  today 
raised  it.--  price  from  one  cent  to  three 
cetits  a  copy.  It  is  now  the  only  paper 
in  the  city  selling  at  that  price,  the 
others  being  two  cents.  The  publisher 
atmounces  that  the  size  will  be  iticreased 
and  special  featttres  will  be  introduced. 

Met  Chairman  Hurley 
.Abottt  75  represetitatives  of  New  A'ork 
newspapers  were  entertained  at  lunch¬ 
eon  March  28  by  Grosvenor  Clarkson, 
secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board, 
so  that  they  might  meet  personally  Ed¬ 
ward  N.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Mr.  llitrley  was  introduced  to  each  one 
and  in  an  address  outlined  the  present 
general  iiolicy  of  the  board  in  regard 
to  the  construction  of  merchant  ship¬ 
ping  and  answered  questions. 


pXPERIENCED  and  ac- 
^  tive  young  publisher  de¬ 
sires  to  take  over  a  daily 
newspaper  in  a  city  of  15,000 
or  more.  He  has  S10,000 
cash  for  first  payment. 

Proposition  S.  O. 

(Charles  M.  Palmer 

ytnespaper  Propertien 

225  Fifth  .Avenue,  New  York 


Big  Weekly  Opportunity 

Owi!«»r  tleftirinf;  to  rt'tirv  from  businoRH 
nfti  r  many  year*  of  uninferrupttMl  smyesR. 
A\#*  have  for  sale  one  »>f  the  very  lM*st 
weekly  ihiihts  in  the  Ka.tt.  ilominant  In  ita 
HiM’tioii  rnnsiially  equipiMMl.  much  new*, 
solrmliitly  hmi'-etl.  Icav  rent.  loyal,  ertl- 
elent  foree.  open  si'op.  Important  j<>l» 
ImsiiH'Hs.  ahiimlanee  high  class  w«*rk  with- 
«»iit  stillcitntioii.  ahly  siiperviveil.  (ireu* 
lation  new'spatH>r  large,  aivertisim.:  vtiitme 
ami  rates  excellent.  Beautiful.  Iiealthfnl 
town.  Will  hear  chist‘st  Investigation. 
$ir».eOD  rash  necessary,  halance  terms, 
i.ilmral  eoneesslon  If  all  cash.  Best  W'eek- 
ly  opiHtrtiinlty  we  have  had  for  high  elasa 
man. 

H.ARWELL  &  C  ANNON, 

Newspaper  &  Magazine  rnumrtles 

Times  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y, 
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PI  BLISHERS’  INTERESTS  SAFE 
IN  A.  A.  A.  A.  HANDS 


(Continued  from  Page  25.) 
public  pays  all  of  the  bills  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  proper  that  we  should  think  of 
the  public  welfare  first. 

“When  we  think  of  an  advertising 
projiosition  we  first  take  into  mind 
whether  the  public  is  to  be  served  to 
its  advantage.  If  it  is  not,  then  that 
proposition  cannot  be  a  sound  advertis¬ 
ing  undertaking.  If  it  is  not  sound  at 
that  spot  it  is  not  good  business  for 
the  publisher.  If  it  is  not  profitable  to 
the  publisher,  it  cannot,  in  the  grand 
workout  be  profitable  to  us. 

Not  a  Single  Quarrel 

“Since  our  association  has  been  in 
existence  we  have  not  had  a  single  ipiar- 
rel  with  a  publisher  anywhere.  We 
have  had  the  most  generous  co-opera¬ 
tion  from  every  publisher  on  every 
underiaking  we  have  jiut  forward. 

"Much  of  our  work  so  far  has  been 
to  improve  our  own  efficiency.  We  feel 
that  we  have  made  remarkable  strides  in 
that  direction.  Each  of  our  memliers 
has  helped  every  other  memlier  to  be¬ 
come  of  better  service  to  advertising. 

"Every  member  in  the  association  has 
fieen  able  to  be  of  assistance  to  all  of 
the  other  members.  In  every  organiza¬ 
tion,  as  you  know,  some  particular 
liranch  of  the  work  is  developed  to  a 
high  point  of  efficiency.  These  high 
points  have  been  contributed  by  mem¬ 
bers  individually  and  distributed  to  all 
of  the  members. 

"’rite  big  result  of  this  sort  of  cti-op- 
erative  effort  in  self-buibling  has  been 
to  develop  a  higher  quality  ot  service 
in  the  agencies,  and  a  better,  broader 
and  higher  construction  of  relations  in 
general.  Since  all  men  are  broadened  by 
contact  with  other  men  it  is  equally 
trtte  that  all  agencies  are  broadened  by 
the  intimate  contact  they  have  beett  af¬ 
forded  with  one  another  in  the  assiK'ia- 
tion. 

“We  are  able  to  say  today  that  we 
have  a  profession  in  advertising  which 
is  marked  with  the  attributes  of  pro¬ 
found  knowledge  of  the  broad  subject 
of  distribution  which  is  essential  to  the 
proper  develoimient  of  advertising. 
Under  this  profession  of  ottrs  we  have 
placed  a  code  of  ethics.  It  is  a  writteti 
code  to  which  every  member  sttbscribes. 
Having  such  a  code  of  ethics  in  this 
association  a  measure  of  protection  as 
well  as  assurance  is  given  to  every  re¬ 
lated  interest.  The  most  important  in¬ 
terest  to  which  we  are  relateil  is  of 
course  the  publishing  interest. 

Right  to  Congratulations 

“The  publisher  therefore  has  a  good 
right  to  congratulate  himself  that  the 
organization  through  which  he  must  re¬ 
ceive  95  per  cent  of  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  going  into  his  coittmns  have,  for 
his  benefit  as  well  as  theirs,  the  moral 
effect  of  ethical  standards. 

“Since  our  association  is  so  strong  in 
numbers  and  .so  strong  in  its  business 


strength,  handling,  as  it  does,  in  excess 
of  $100,000,000  of  business  annually,  we 
feel  that  we  can  proceed  with  the  effort 
we  are  seriously  making  to  improve  ad¬ 
vertising  conditions  and  know  that  every 
good  publisher  in  the  country  will  give 
every  possible  co-operation  to  that  end. 

“The  advertising  transaction  cannot 
be  divided  into  dissociated  parts.  It  is 
truly  one  transaction  and  since  for  good 
business  reasons  the  great  bulk  of  this 
business  will  pass  through  the  hands 
of  our  members  it  is  of  vital  interest 
that  every  publisher  everywhere  should 
understand  our  objects  and  purposes 
and  our  methods  to  keep  the  advertis¬ 
ing  transaction  in  harmonious  grooves 
from  its  inception  to  its  completion.” 


BRIEFS 


Orec.o.v  Liberty  I.x)an  committee 
has  accepted  an  offer  of  Portland  Press 
Club  to  use  its  rooms  as  publicity  head¬ 
quarters. 

.Vt.f.M.VI  .SS.SIK  lATION  OF  WeSLEYAN 
University  has  commenced  publication 
of  the  Wesleyan  Alumnus,  a  monthly. 

Wll.t.A.METTE  \aI.LEY  IuiITORI.XL  As- 
Miciation  will  meet  in  Eugene,  Ore., 
Ajiril  25  and  26. 

.Xdvkrtisement  of  aeroflanes  has 
been  run  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

.\llVERTISEME.\TS  IXSEIRTED  IN  NEWS- 

papers  by  the  Milwaukee  Electric  Rail¬ 
way  atid  Light  Company  are  the  basis  of 
a  liliel  suit  for  $25.(X)0. 

Three  Cuero  (Tex.)  new.spapers 
were  consolidated  .\pril  1,  leaving  the 
city  with  only  the  Record. 

Baxwr  (Me.)  Daily  N'e;ws  has  peek 
elected  to  associate  membership  in  the 
-Americatt  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mtssissippi  pRES.s  .Association  has 
a  new  secretary  in  Wilmar  Kennedy  of 
Matesville.  Conventioti  will  be  in  Hat¬ 
tiesburg  Alay  2(1-21. 

I'.  S.  Si:i*REME  Coi’RT  ON  March  30 
denied  E.  V.  Debs’  application  for  re¬ 
hearing  of  his  conviction  under  Espio- 
tiage  .Act. 

Ht  ENOS  .Aires  and  Monteatdeo  will 
be  connected  by  cable  about  July  1,  ac¬ 
cording  to  plans  of  Central  and  South 
.American  Telegraph  Company. 

Gen.  PERSHtsc  has  issued  a  call 
for  more  reading  matter  for  soldiers 
overseas. 

JORNAL  IM)  IjRAStL  AND  CoRREIO  DA 
Manila,  morning  papers  in  Rio  Janeiro, 
have  beett  elected  to  .Associated  Press 
metnliership. 

Italy  now  Ai.t.ows  CABt.ECRAMS  with 
registered  or  abbreviated  addresses. 

Increase  of  20  per  cent  in  co.mmer- 
cial  telegraph  rates  in  U.  S.  does  not 
effect  press  rates  for  newspapers  nor 
charges  for  special  wires  leased  by 
news  services  and  newspapers. 

.\ss(kiation  of  I'oreicn  Press  Cor- 
respondents  had  R.  P'.  Scott,  editor  of 
the  .Asiatic  Monthly,  as  guest  at  dinner 
March  29.  .\  testimonial  was  presented 
to  Percy  Pulleti,  secretary.  Lord  Read¬ 
ing  will  be  guest  next  month. 


FIRST 

In  March 

THE 

New  York  Times 

puhlished  1,491,299  agate 
lines  of  advertisements,  a 
gain  over  the  corresponding 
month  of  1918  of  282,6.'51 
lines. 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

ITie  prohlom  of  coTorinjr  the  Canadian 
Floki  itt  anawertHl  by  obtaining;  tho 
Korviro  of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  sriTofl  th^  clippinaa  on  all  matters 
of  intcr«iHt  to  you,  printed  In  over  fto 
cent,  of  the  newHpafNTH  and  publica¬ 
tion*  of  CANADA. 

We  coA*er  et’ery  foot  of  Canada  and 
Newfoundland  at  our  head  office, 

74-76  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Can. 

Price  of  aervice.  regular  press  clippiDft 
ratea -afiecial  ratea  and  diacoiinta  to 
Trade  and  Newapai)era. 


Ralph  and  Herbert  Pulitzer  have 
offered  a  trophy  for  antiual  competition 
open  to  army,  navy  and  marine  opera¬ 
tors. 

Late  William  B.  Howland,  presi- 
dent  of  the  Independent,  New'  York, 
left  a  net  estate  of  $94,974. 

Estate  of  E.  H.  Schluter,  editor  of 
New  York  Volksz.eitung,  amounts  to 
about  $10,000. 

Late  Walter  Hines  Page,  publisher 
and  ex-.Ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 
left  a  personal  estate  “in  excess”  of 
$100,000,  according  to  will  filed  March 
27. 

Lather  of  William  H.  Simonds,  of 
New  A’ork  Tribune,  died,  in  Concord, 
Mass.,  .March  27. 

Annual  meeti.ng  and  election  of 
Sphinx  Club,  New  York,  will  be  held 
April  15  at  the  Waldorf-.Astoria. 

Meruersburg  (Pa.)  Journal  has 
been  purchased  by  Mrs.  Emma  Steele, 
publisher  of  the  Mechanicsburg  Journal, 
for  her  nephew,  H.  C.  Thomas. 

Technical  Publicity  .As.soci.stion’s 
next  dinner  will  be  April  10,  6  p.  in., 
at  the  Hotel  Martinique,  New  A’ork, 
with  Harry  Tipper  as  speaker. 

.All  publicity  for  the  P'ifth  Victory 
Loan  in  Rhode  Island  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  Town  Criers  of  Providence. 

Thomas  Curran  has  sold  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Neb.)  Daily  News  to  John  1. 
Long,  but  continues  his  ownership  of  the 
A’ork  News-Times. 

New  A'ork  Editorial  Conference  of 
.Associated  Business  Papers  will  hold 
meeting  at  Hotel  .Aslor  on  .April  11. 

Cl.arksvili.e  (Tenn.)  Leaf-Chron- 
iclc  has  installed  a  new  Duplex  press. 


Lieut.  James  E.  Darst,  formerly  night 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
has  returned  after  a  year’s  service  with 
the  341st  Machine  (zun  Battalion.  A 
shell  fragment  injury  in  the  left  arm  put 
him  out  of  action  November  1. 


U.  S.  P.  O.  REPORT 

For  the  period  ending  Ort.  1,  1918 

The  New  Orleans  Item 

Daily  . 70.964 

Sunday  . 90,242 

Average  . 7.3,703 

Foreign  ret'rrscntati':  es 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  CO.MPANY 

N’rw  York  >  Chicago  St.  Louis 


LYNN 

TELEGRAM -NEWS 

Largest  Circulation  in 
Lynn. 

Most  Up-to-date  Daily  in 
Eastern  Massachusetts. 

Member  of  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations. 

LYNN 

TELEGRAM- NEWS 

LYNN,  MASS. 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clipp¬ 
ings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clipping  can  be  made 
a  business-builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

145  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 


PITTOCK  LEFT  $7,894,778 

Most  Valuable  Single  Possession  Was  400 
Shares  of  Oregonian  Stock 

(IJV  WIRE  TO  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.) 

Portland.  Ore.,  March  31. — Apprais¬ 
ers  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Henry  1.. 
Pittock,  publisher  of  the  Oregonian, 
value  it  at  $7,894,778  in  a  report  filed 
here  today.  This  does  not  take  into 
account  debts  of  approximately  $1,000,- 
000  outstanding  against  the  estate  or 
Federal  and  State  inheritance  taxes 
which  will  total  about  $1,300,000.  j 
Mr.  Pittock’s  most  valuable  single 
possession  was  470  shares  of  700  shares 
outstanding  in  the  Oregonian  Publishing 
Company,  appraised  at  $3,762  a  share, 
or  a  total  of  $1,768,140. 

The  estate  also  includes  stock  in  the 
Crown  Willamette  Paper  Company  to 
the  value  of  $1,045,640.  Bank  stock  and 
real  estate  are  other  large  items.  The 
will  of  Mr.  Pittock  filed  soon  after  his 
death,  on  January  28,  left  the  entire 
estate  in  a  trusteeship  for  twenty  years 
for  his  five  children.  .At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  property  is  to  be  distributed 
among  them. 


George  N.  Nilseii,  formerly  assistant 
circulation  manager  ol  the  Galveston 
(Tex.)  Tribune,  has  been  appointed 
circulation  manager  of  the  Port  .Arthur 
Evening  News.  He  is  succeeded  in 
(ialveston  by  Walter  L.  Golden,  who  has 
just  lieen  discharged  from  naval  service. 


ADVERTISING  AGENTS 


ALBERT  FRANK  &  CO. 
26-28  Beaver  St,,  New  York 
Tel_  Broad  3831 


Publishers  Representatives 


OFLAHERTY'S  NEW  YORK 
SUBURBAN  LIST 
22.3  W.  39th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Bryant  6875 


R.  J.  BIDWELL 
CO. 

Pacific^  Coast  Representative  of 

Daily 

Newspapers 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

of  the 

Editor  &  Publisher 

742  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Hemstreet’s 

PRESS 

CLIPPINGS 

Tenth  Avenue  at  45th  Street 
New  York 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Twenty-six  daily  newspapers,  (as  listed  below) 
give  a  combined  circulation  of  654,051  at 
$1.4259  an  agate  line. 

Twenty-one  magazines,  with  a  combined  circulation 
of  5,968,935  (at  $38.55  an  agate  line)  give  a  com¬ 
bined  PENNSYLVANIA  circulation  of  342,910. 

Pennsylvania  people  read  daily  newspapers. 
Pennsylvania  people  have  money  to  spend,  and  are 
known,  far  and  wide,  as  good  spenders. 

Give  strict  attention  to  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  state 
worthy  of  the  most  intensive  cultivation,  and 
responds  readily  to  the  right  kind  of  cultivating. 

These  daily  newspapers  are  in  a  position  to  be 
of  great  assistance  to  national  advertisers. 

Remember,  too,  that  in  using  daily  newspapers 
you  can,  at  all  times,  link  your  merchandise  up 
with  the  man  that  is  selling- it. 


Net  Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Net  Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

Allentown  Call  (M) . 

22,175 

.03 

.03 

New  Castle  News  (E)  . 

....  12,503 

.025 

.025 

Altoona  Mirror  (E)  . 

22,265 

.04 

.04 

Oil  City  Derrick  (M)  . 

....  6,135 

.023 

.018 

Altoona  Times  (M)  . 

14,940 

.025 

.02 

Philadelphia  Record  (M)  . 

....123,277 

.25 

.25 

Bethlehem  Glohe  (E)  . 

6,175 

.025 

.025 

Philadelphia  Record  (S)  . 

....133,680 

.25 

.25 

Chester  Times  &  Republican  (M&E).. 

13,174 

.04 

.03 

Pittsburgh  Dispatch  (M)  . 

1  r 

J2 

.08 

Connellsville  Courier  (E) . 

6,996 

.015 

.025 

Pittsburgh  Dispatch  (S)  . 

.19 

d4 

Easton  Express  (E)  . 

8,368 

.02 

.02 

Pottsville  Republican  (E)  . 

....  11,533 

.0329 

.0329 

Easton  Free  Press  (E)  . 

15,835 

.025 

.025 

Scranton  Republican  (M)  . 

.  ..  28,534 

.08 

.07 

Erie  Herald  (E)  . 

8,632 

.02 

.02 

Scranton  Times  (E)  . 

....  35,344 

.08 

.07 

Erie  Herald  (S)  . 

8,491 

.02 

.02 

West  Chester  Local  News  (E)... 

....  11,962 

.03 

.03 

Harrisburg  Telegraph  (E) . 

26.451 

J)45 

.045 

Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader  (E).. 

....  20,292 

.05 

.035 

Johnstown  Democrat  (M) . 

9,841 

.03 

.025 

York  Gazette  (M)  . 

....  15,026 

.03 

.03 

Johnstown  Leader  (E)  . 

8,039 

.015 

.015 

Lancaster  Intelligencer  and  Newt-Jour- 

nal  (M&E)  . 

21,098 

.05 

.05 

Government  statement  October  Ist,  191o. 

Twenty-  one 
Standard 
Magazines 

circulate 

as 

follows: 

Coimopolitan 

1,078,540 

American 

821,518 

McClure'i 

587,456 

Hcarst's 

460,407 

Metropolitan 

407,154 

Red  Book 

405.132 

Every  body’a 

348,454 

Photoplay 

236,865 

Motion  Picture 
Magazine 
851,711 
Review  of 
Review! 

810,419 

American  Boy 

218,732 

Miinsey'a 

166,973 

World’s  Work 

158,560 

Boy’s  Magazine 

135,657 

Sunset 

124,543 

Scribner’s 

93,656 

Harper's 

82.598 

Atlantic 

Monthly 

79,902 

St.  Nicholas 

58,833 

Century 

52,862 

Current 

Opinion 

46,169 

Total 

5,968,935 

Rate 

per  line, 
$38.55 
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OLDEST  DAIty  NEWSPAPER 


%\xx\xt 


IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  EST.  1793 


^  Judge  not  a  newspaper  by  the  number  of  lines  it  claims 
to  carry  as  compared  to  other  papers.  Such  claims  are  empty  of 
advertising  value. 

^  Imagine  a  merchant  claiming  your  patronage  because 
he  sold  more  gloves  than  other  stores ;  just  as  if  quantity  established  value — 
or  as  if  the  public  cared  for  such  statistics. 

^  PAY  counts — nothing  else. 

^  Money  invested  in  advertising  is  expected  to  PAY. 

^  But  advertising  only  PAYS  in  proportion  to  the  con¬ 

fidence  of  its  readers  and  their  ability  to  make  it  PAY. 

^  Take  “The  Globe,”  for  instance;  180,000  A.  B.  C. 

circulation.  GLOBE  readers  are  permanent,  year-after-year,  residential 
New  Yorkers.  They  know  THE  GLOBE  and  believe  what  it  prints.  They 
have  MONEY  to  spend  and  the  WILL  to  spend  it.  Their  confidence  in 
GLOBE  news  and  GLOBE  advertising  has  bee;n  our  biggest  asset  since 
1793.  Advertisers  in  THE  GLOBE  share  that  asset. 

^  That  is  why  advertising  in  The  Globe  PAYS. 

That  is  why  leading  local  and  national  advertisers  use  The  Globe. 

That  is  why  advertising  agencies — when  planning  a  campaign  says: 

“Of  course  The  Globe.” 

PAY  counts — nothing  else. 


78-88  DEY  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc., 
SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVES, 
NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 


PUBLISHER. 


Tbe  abofc  iditlieanit  wu  MtalUcd  la  Tte  Globe’s  Admtlslnc  Afeney  CbiBpetltlaii 
by  AraoU  Jaerat  Oa.,  af  Cbtaco-  It  does  aot  aeoeasrUy  reflect  their  ertlaate  of 
Tbe  Globe,  bat  rather  shat  they  consider  Its  stroafest  selUnc  points. 


